1. “Befuddled and 
bewildered, 

- students dial their 
| way to their 
mail,’’ stated the 
Sept. 15 Review 
photo caption. 
Bewildered 

Oberlin students? 
‘‘Impossible,’’ we 
scoffed. But re- 
ports persisted, so 
we went to the 
College’s new 

mail room (see 
Page 25) and 
watched Phyllis 
Waltnrian, ’74, 
perform what 
turned out to bea 
melodrama in 
manual aptitude. 


2. Initially 
assuming a 
self-confident 
standing position 
(above left), 
Phyllis, who lives 
in the newly- 
established 
Women’s 
Collective, soon 
decided to face box 
#2799 at eye-level. 
It was more 
honest. 


3. After about ten 
minutes of a‘‘little 
this way, a little 
that,’’ she drop- 


ped to the floor in — 


a avg ese 
varereguuecel 


Vpautprreeiel 


exasperation. Our 
- faith in the 
Review caption’s 
verity increased, 
along with 
Phyllis’ 
frustration. 


4, The smile on 
her face came 
with the arrival of 
Ed Cann, Wilder 


B Hall custodian, 


who knows as 
much about the 
building—and its 
mail boxes—as 
perhaps anyone. 


'5. “That’s right, 
stop at the next 
number after one 
complete turn,’’ 
Ed coached 
Phyllis. f 


6. Another hurdle 
overcome. 
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Prof. Kurtz has been working since 
1963-64 on the first comprehensive 
English biography of John Frederic 
Oberlin. Mr. Kurtz has been a member 
of the faculty since 1932 and will retire 
next June. He was chairman of the de- 
partment of German and Russian 1956- 
70 and directed the Oberlin German 
Summer Sessions in Vienna in 1959, 
1961, 1963 and 1965. In 1966 he was 
awarded the Officers’ Cross in the Or- 
der of Merit of the Federal Republic 
of Germany for “outstanding service in 
the manifold fields of German-Ameri- 
can cultural relations.” 


What's 
in a Name: 
WHY OBERLIN? 


By John W. Kurtz 


Professor of German 


he name that the minister intoned 
T: the christening in the culturally 

German, politically French frontier 
city of Strasbourg in 1740 was Jo- 
hann Friedrich Oberlin. His family 
called him Fritz. The name that he used 
as minister of his French speaking par- 
ish in the Vosges mountains of Alsace 
was Jean-Frédéric Oberlin. His people 
there called him cher Papa. The name 
that is inscribed in the wrought iron 
cross that marks his grave at Fouday is 
just that, Papa Oberlin. Americans and 
Englishmen, who wish to avoid dis- 
putes about national cultural affinities, 
anglicize the name to John Frederic 
Oberlin. 

He lived 86 years and died in 1826. 
Two other men who died in that year 
were John Adams and Thomas Jeffer- 
son. Oberlin died April 1. Those two 
American superpatriots both chose the 
Fourth of July. All three missed the 
founding of Oberlin College by seven 
years. 


John-Frederic Oberlin, from a 
lithograph probably made from life at 
the age of about 60. 


Madeleine-Salome Oberlin, nee Witter. 
She died at the age of 36 in 1783. 

In the 14% years of her married life she 
gave birth to nine children. She was 
Oberlin’s collaborator in his pastoral 
work and in the training of 

conductrices for the infant schools. 


Oberlin entered the university at the 
age of 15. The curriculum at Stras- 
bourg being (as my friend Ed Com 
would say) “structured on the interest 
model,” he chose a wide variety’ of 
courses in the liberal arts, giving special 
attention to ancient languages and cul- 
tures and the natural sciences. He also 
attended lectures in medicine and stud- 
ied human anatomy in the dissecting 
laboratory. He took the Ph.D. at the 
age of 23. He never used the title; all 
but the latest of his biographers have 
been unaware that he possessed it. 

He did not consider that his studies 
were ended therewith, but he felt like 


“copping out” for a time in order to 
“tind himself.” He took a position as 
tutor in the home of Strasbourg’s lead- 
ing physician and surgeon. This gave 
him an opportunity to develop some 
ideas he had conceived about the edu- 
cation of children, to increase his 
knowledge of medicine by reading in 
the doctor’s library, and to acquire some 
rudimentary skills in surgery by obser- 
vation and some practice. 

After two years he rematriculated, 
this time in theology. He finished the 
course and was ordained at the age of 
aT. 

Oberlin had been reared in the tradi- 
tion of 18th century German Lutheran 
Pietism, with a strong infusion of the 
discipline of the Moravian Brethren. 
On his 20th birthday he had written out 
a long and solemn “act of consecration” 
in which he dedicated to God “all that 
I am and all that I have: the faculties 
of my mind, the members of my body, 
my portion and my time.” It became 
his habit to renew this pledge by en- 
dorsing it again at the beginning of 
each decade. His last endorsement he 
made at the age of 80. 

Oberlin believed that this act of con- 
secration required of him renunciation 
of all worldly comforts and total ded- 
ication to the working out of God’s 
will. As a student he had accordingly 
practiced a severe austerity of life, and 
he now hoped for a vocation that would 
demand of him the discipline of asceti- 
cism, of renunciation, of mortification 
of the flesh through deprivation and 
hardship. 

He recognized his opportunity when 
it came in the form of a call to serve 
the community called the Ban de la 
Roche. It was a large and far flung 
parish high in the Vosges mountains. It 
comprised five villages: Waldersbach, 
Belmont, Bellefosse, Fouday and Sol- 
bach. It was physically nearly inacces- 
sible. Its climate was inclement and its 
soil infertile. It was culturally isolated 
because its language had deteriorated to 
a barbarous patois that was incompre- 
hensible even to its neighbors. Its people 
were suspect and despised as residents 


A souvenir postal card from an old 
engraving of the Waldersbach 
parsonage and church. Photo by R. 
Henniger. All others by Jupp Franz. 
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of a Protestant island within a Roman 
Catholic sea. It had been devastated in 
the Thirty Years War and plundered for 
centuries by greedy feudal lords under 
the medieval system of vassalage that 
persisted in that remote corner of Eu- 
rope until some years after the French 
Revolution. For these reasons its pov- 
erty was immeasurable. It was a for- 
gotten enclave that seemed to have been 
passed by in the march of history. 
Among Oberlin’s fellow theologs it 
was spoken of as a place of exile, an 
Alsatian Siberia. 

To that unpromising scene Oberlin 
joyfully went forth. His head was full 
of the cultural optimism of the “charis- 
matic century” as we know it, for in- 
stance, from the works of Locke and 
Rousseau, the German idealistic phil- 
osophers, and our own founding fa- 
thers. His soul was imbued with Pietis- 
tic yearnings for a heavenly perfection 
on earth. His will was steeled by rigor- 
ous self-discipline and a profound re- 
ligious faith. The goal that he had set 
for himself was to make of the un- 
lettered folk of the Ban de la Roche a 
Gottesvolk, a people of God. 

Oberlin’s first concern was for the 
children and their education. The 
schoolhouses that he found there were 
wretched hovels. Among friends in 
Strasbourg, he raised money to build a 
new one in Waldersbach, the central 
village of the parish. To allay the 
people’s hostility, he deemed it neces- 
sary to issue a proclamation that the 
building and maintenance of the new 
school would bring to them no new 
financial obligations. Gradually the 
people came to recognize the value of 
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education; they eventually built and 
paid for a new schoolhouse in each of 
the four other villages. 

Before Oberlin’s arrival, the school- 
keeping function had been contracted 
to the lowest bidder. Usually that 
turned out to be the village herdsman, 
whose main qualification was that he 
was Otherwise unemployed in the win- 
ter and stood ready to apply to the 
keeping of children in that season the 
same techniques that he exercised on 
swine and cattle in the summer. In or- 
der to establish teaching as a profession, 
Oberlin selected his best, most promis- 
ing pupils and himself trained them to 
be teachers. To proclaim his own re- 
gard for their, to him divine, calling, 
he gave them the title regent d’ @cole 
and inducted them into their high of- 
fice in special dedicatory church 
services. 

Oberlin introduced compulsory edu- 
cation by proclaiming from the pulpit 
that it was the obligation of all parents 
to send their children to school regu- 
larly. He enforced that ruling by ap- 
plying such sanctions as withholding 
the sacraments from the parents of 
habitually truant children; and denying 
the rite of confirmation to pupils who 
flouted the regulations. To encourage 
regular attendance and maximum effort 
by the children he awarded prizes in an 
annual honors day ceremony, which, 
significantly, also took the form of a 
special church service: 

Oberlin’s system of obligatory at- 
tendance antedates the national compul- 
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sory education act in France by more 
than a hundred years. 

In Oberlin’s parish the school-leaving 
age was 16. By way of comparison, 
consider that in England, where public 
schools were established some 50 years 
later, boys and girls were generally tak- 
en out of school and put in the mills at 
the age of 10. 

To pay for education, Oberlin even- 
tually collected taxes from all house- 
holders, including the childless and the 
celibate. Surely this was one of the 
earliest instances of general taxation for 
the support of education. 

Oberlin instituted a system of repre- 
sentative self-government in which the 
school children exercised legislative, 
executive and judicial functions. 


He supplied textbooks and _ other 
materials free of charge, a democratic 
measure introduced in most of our 
states only during my lifetime. 


Oberlin once wrote a candid self- 
analysis. It contains the statement: “I 
have a peculiar esteem for the female 
sex.” That esteem is authenticated by 
the fact that he was the first person 
anywhere to employ women as teachers 
in public schools—surely an innovation 
that is worthy of our notice at this time, 
when feminism is on the march, and in 
this place, where, seven years after 
Oberlin’s death, the opportunity of 
higher education was for the first time 
offered to women. 


Oberlin’s first educational objective 
was to give his people a viable language, 
that is to say, to change the vernacular 
from the incomprehensible patois to 
standard French. He saw this as such 
an urgent matter that he could not be 
content with teaching only the children. 
He therefore organized night schools 
for men and women, and thus became a 
pioneer also in adult education. 


By such persistent language training 
for the whole population, juvenile and 
adult, Oberlin attained two objectives: 
with astonishing rapidity the patois 
gave way to standard French as the uni- 
versal language of the valley; and the 
very high incidence of illiteracy was re- 
duced virtually to zero. For these at- 
tainments the National Convention in 
Paris honored Oberlin as a promoter of 
the French language. He acknowledged 
the accolade with embarrassment, as 
one who all his life spoke French with 
a German accent and never broke the 
habit of interlarding his French talk 
with his favorite German expletives. By 
teaching also German in the upper 
school grades, he eventually made the 
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Oberlin customarily made character analyses of his parishioners. The several 
methods that he used included the phrenological system developed by F. J. Gall 
about 1800. This skull was kept ona shelf in Oberlin’s study. All items 
photographed on these pages are in La Musee Alsacien in Strasbourg. 


Specimens from Oberlin’s large botanical cgllection, gathered, pressed, mounted, 
identified (usually in Latin, French, and German) and classified by him. 


population literate also in the second 
language of bilingual Alsace. 

Among all of Oberlin’s educational 
innovations, however, his one great, his- 
toric contribution was the creation of 
the world’s first infant schools. That 
was in 1770, sixty-seven years before 
Froebel, who is traditionally celebrated 
as the originator of infant education, 
opened his first kindergarten in Ger- 
many. The name Kindergarten—the 
invention of a truly inspired moment— 
is, to be sure, Froebel’s; the substance, 
however, is Oberlin’s—a priority that 
is now generally, though sometimes 
grudgingly, recognized by historians. 

In Oberlin’s parish the children 
started to school at the age of three or 
four, a practice that is being timorously 
and tentatively tried out in our country 
only now, 200 years later, in the— 
awkwardly named—‘head start pro- 
gram.” 

Along with his educational innova- 
tions, Oberlin made many other sig- 
nificant contributions to the common 
good. In this presentation I can merely 
recite a list of them. 

To improve the economy: 

He built roads from village to village 
within the valley; a bridge over the 
river Bruche, and a highway to connect 
the community with the outside world. 

He established the crafts essential to 
a rural economy; first by bringing in 
journeymen, later by apprenticing prom- 
ising native youths to carpenters and 
joiners, blacksmiths, wheelwrights, and 
shoemakers. 

He and Mme. Oberlin took groups 
of girls into their home to train them in 
the domestic arts. 

He introduced spinning and weaving 
as family fireside industries, thus pro- 
ducing exportable products that brought 
money into the community. 

He created cooperative enterprises, 
including: an interest free loan fund; a 
tool crib stocked with essential imple- 
ments; and a cooperative bake oven 
society. 

For agriculture: 

Oberlin organized an agricultural so- 
ciety, probably one of the first—and 
certainly the most active—in all France. 
For this he again received national 
honors. Using the society as an educa- 
tional instrument: 

He improved the quality of the soil 
by erosion control through contour 
plowing and terracing; by draining and 
irrigating; and by the optimal use of 


organic fertilizers. 
He transformed the parson’s glebe 
into an experimental plot, where he de 
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veloped better strains of such basic 
crops as rye, wheat, flax, and grasses. 
Before Oberlin’s time there had been 
frequent potato famines. He developed 
a new strain from imported seeds, and 
thus soon produced not only enough of 
that essential commodity to nourish the 
people, but also an exportable surplus. 

He introduced fruit culture by graft- 
ing new, imported stock on existing 
wild fruit trees. 

He improved animal husbandry by 
importing new breeding stock. 


For health and hygiene: 

Oberlin was the only medical practi- 
tioner in the valley. In order better to 
serve the people’s needs, he sent one of 
his teachers to his surgeon-friend in 
Strasbourg for training and made him 
his medical assistant. 

He also sent two young women to be 
trained as midwives, the first in the Ban 
de la Roche. 

He introduced smallpox vaccination 
—and made it obligatory—soon after it 
was developed by Jenner and thus put 
an end to that scourge of the people. 

For the improvement of both hy- 
giene and the quality of the environ- 
ment, he promoted sanitation in farm- 
yards and village streets by insisting on 
the gathering and composting of litter 
and dung. 

He himself made a collection, along 
with a classified descriptive index (ac- 
cording to the then new system of 
Linné) of all the flora of the valley. He 
also made plant ecology one of the basic 
courses in the schools, beginning in the 
infant schools, and thereby eventually 
eliminated the unwitting ingestion of 
toxic plants as a frequent cause of 
death. 

He promoted the beautification of the 
landscape by requiring the planting of 
fruit and ornamental trees: two for 
every marriage ceremony performed, 
one for every baptism, one for each con- 
firmation, etc. 

By all his exertions taken together, 
Oberlin transfigured the quality of life 
for his people. It would be hyperbolic 
to say that he lifted them out of poverty 
into prosperity, for the fact is that the 
Ban de la Roche has always been, and 
still is, relatively poor. To epitomize 
more accurately Oberlin’s accomplish- 
ments I cannot do better than to quote 
a line from the third chapter of George 
Eliot’s great novel Middlemarch, where 
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A page from a textbook for advanced students. The explanations, and probably 
also the lithograph, are from Oberlin’s hand. 
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Dorothea summarizes a vision of an 
idealized rural community with the 
words: “. . . it would be as if the spirit 
of Oberlin had passed over the parishes 
to make the life of poverty beautiful!” 
Expressing the same idea in more con- 
temporary—and less sentimental 
terms, perhaps one could say that Ob- 
erlin realized for his backward region in 
the 18th century, the approximate ob- 
jectives set by the Peace Corps and 
VISTA for the undeveloped countries in 
the 20th. 

Politically Oberlin was a democrat 
and a dedicated believer in the Revolu- 
tion. Even the interdiction of all reli- 
gious organizations and services, which 
brought two of the great issues of his 
life in conflict, the religious and the 
political, did not disconcert him; he just 
transformed each congregation into a 


citizens’ club, changed his own title 
from minister to president, renamed the 
churches club houses, the prayers dis- 
courses, the sermons lectures, the liturgy 
and hymnody community singing, and 
carried on essentially as before. When, 
because of that ruse, he was arrested 
and carried off to prison by the Com- 
mittee of Public Safety, he went with- 
out protest. The incident, which might 
have culminated at the guillotine, was 
providentially terminated by the prior 
sudden death of Robespierre. 

Twenty years later the nation con- 
ferred on Oberlin its highest honor: he 
became a Chevalier of the Legion of 
Honor. 

This summary is too brief to give 
you an image of Oberlin’s character 
and personality; of his private life; of 


his generally unorthodox, sometimes 
bizarre religious beliefs and their cen- 
trality, not only in his religious minis- 
try, but also in his social, educational, 
and economic planning. I can only 
suggest that you read one or two of the 
more than 400 items listed in a re- 
cently compiled bibliography on John 
Frederic Oberlin. Such reading will, I 
believe, fill out your image of him as 
an educational leader and social ac- 
tivist who, 140 years ago, seemed wor- 
thy to have named after him an institu- 
tion in Ohio dedicated to learning and 
social action; and I hope you will find, 
on closer acquaintance, that it still 
seems appropriate now to call this col- 
lege and this community by his name. 


Oberlin himself prepared and manufactured many instructional materials for the schools and adult education classes. Left: 
a woodcut made by him representing the solar system: 1. Mercury, 2. Venus, 3. Earth, 4. Mars, 5. Jupiter, 6. Saturn. 
On the borders, other astral systems. Right: the print made from it. 
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ADMISSION 
TO OBERLIN: 
MYTHS 

AND 
REALITIES 


A Report on the 


Special Committee on Admissions 


By Bayley F. Mason 
Administrative Vice President 


t any point in history, Oberlin is 

what the students make it. A strong 

faculty would not long suffer a 
mediocre student body. And good fa- 
cilities often harbor educational resorts. 
Oberlin’s history centers as much upon 
its students as upon the Finneys and 
Kings. The intensely religious and ac- 
tivist students of the 1850’s and the 
socially conscious, intellectually brilliant 
students of a later century were the 
mark of Oberlin. Despite the homogen- 
ization of the nation’s colleges which 
tends to blur the differences among the 
Oberlins, Carletons, Amhersts and 
Swarthmores of this era, Oberlin’s stu- 
dent body still has a definable character. 

Oberlin is an elitist institution despite 
popular self-effacing attitudes. It seeks 
to prepare what Charles William Eliot 
once called an aristocracy not of the 
rich or well-born, but of the able and 
educated. The College can provide the 
education for this aristocracy. It can- 
not provide the innate ability, the pas- 
sion for learning so essential if one is 
to become an educated person. Oberlin, 
again contrary to mythology, cannot 
instill moral values in people who have 
none. Raw intelligence, moral fiber, 
motivation, and sensitivity must be 
basically present in the students when 
they enter Oberlin. The College can 
develop these traits but it cannot create 
them. 

Admissions today is the name of the 
game for the Princetons, Harvards, 
Pomonas, Wellesleys, Stanfords and Ob- 
erlins of the collegiate world. If you 
put good students in, you get good stu- 
dents out. If you put mediocre students 
in, you get mediocre students out. Those 
institutions, therefore, which have come 
to be called “selective” ought not to be 
regarded as some mystical academic 
procession of leading institutions. The 
competition is in the ability to best 
select students. Counseling services, for 
example, gauge colleges according to 
the degree of competition in gaining 
admission and a composite of the SAT 
scores of the students they enroll. These 
selective colleges, of which Oberlin is a 
charter member, do provide a superior 
educational experience to the one avail- 
able at the less-selective schools. Every- 
body who enters should profit from the 
encounter, not least because they asso- 
ciate over four years with equally able 
young people. 


These homilies are so well accepted 
by selective colleges that they spend 
enormous amounts of time, money and 
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energy each year to recruit and screen 
a freshman class. In 1947, when Har- 
vard freshmen entered what they ego- 
centrically assumed was a selective 
college, Harvard had one full-time ad- 
missions officer and a pool of 1.8 ap- 
plicants per space. Twenty-five years 
later it had a full-time staff of 12 and 
an applicant pool of 7.5 per space. In 
the last 15 years especially the promi- 
nent Eastern institutions have almost 
frenetically been building bigger and, 
yes, better admissions operations. There 
have been convulsive times at many of 
these institutions. Faculties have be- 
tated admissions officers for rejecting 
too many 800-score scientists—a charge 
which led to an exhaustive faculty re- 
port in 1959 at Harvard. Alumni have 
bemoaned the inability of their children 
to gain admission—which led to a Yale 
shakeup and a new Kingman Brewster 
edict that alumni sons and daughters 
well be more vigorously recruited. Fac- 
ulty have grumbled about a ball-bearing 
student (so well-rounded he rolls wher- 
ever pushed )—which led to a Princeton 
reform in the early ’60’s. 


Admissions, indeed, is largely a mis- 
nomer. Although the selective colleges 
do select from applicant pools several 
times in excess of class size, pre-selec- 
tion dictates the size and composition of 
the pool. The initial decision of high 
school students in the fall of their senior 
year to enter the Oberlin or Princeton 
competition determines texture of the 
class. This truism has been cheerfully 
neglected by many colleges which have 
ample pools. They simply fish in the 
pool, content that it appears well 
stocked. For many years Oberlin leaned 
in this direction. During the Sputnik- 
induced clamor for education, math 
and science were “in” and “quality” was 
no problem and “diversity” could be 
achieved by admitting students from 
most of the 48, then 49 and 50 states 
plus many foreign countries. 

In the late 1960’s, when selective 
schools found themselves competing for 
a decreasing number of “motivated” 
scholars, Oberlin asked alumni to urge 
those applicants who had been accepted 
to choose Oberlin, but alumni were 
not encouraged to seek out potential 
students who might not otherwise have 
heard of Oberlin. By the end of the 
’60’s, Oberlin’s alumni representatives 
were urged to recruit and to become 
involved in the actual selection process. 
This chronological relationship to the 
change from a “seller’s market” to a 
“buyer's market” was not the posture 
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at Harvard and Princeton. Even in the 
days when most high school seniors 
picked three schools, a first choice, a 
“safety” school and a state school, Har- 
vard and Princeton were exhorting their 
alumni to seek out promising appli- 
cants, a goodly number of whom might 
have pre-selected themselves to a local 
state university had not the area alumni 
interested the applicants in their alma 
maters in much the same way that 
Notre Dame alumni and Army and 
Navy “bird dogs” show interest in soph- 
omore halfbacks on high school football 
teams. 


Pre-selection is not a numbers game. 
It has qualitative overtones. Students 
have images of colleges that are deeply 
imbedded and perpetuated through the 
peer group grapevine. Princeton is for 
rich kids, Harvard students are too 
bright, Dartmouth students have to be 
jocks, Reed is for radicals, Antioch is 
for hippies, Oberlin is for liberal musi- 
cians—and on go the myths rooted in 
quarter-truths, shared not only by high 
school students but also by counselors, 
principals, parents and even by alumni. 

Admissions is a popular and often 
explosive topic in the alumni magazines 
of Oberlin’s competitors. In the era of 
student protest, it became a heated is- 
sue. At least when the dean of Harvard 
College, Fred Glimp, was thrown out of 
his office by SDS students in 1969, he 
could manfully assert that he had ad- 
mitted SDS’ers as promising students in 
prior years when he was dean of admis- 
sions. Cornell alumni, alarmed at the 
sight of black students carrying guns as 
they left Straight Hall in 1969, had to 
remember that alumni trustees led the 
movement to bring in more black stu- 
dents, some of whom might have been 
‘expected to find the atmosphere of 
Ithaca Township hostile. 

Amidst the highly audible contro- 
versy about radical students, militant 
blacks and dropouts, recent years have 
also been marked by thoughtful concern 
about applicant pools. How big in abso- 
lute numbers should a pool be? Is it 
any badge of distinction that a Harvard 
in 1970 actually rejected enough stu- 
dents to fill six more of its freshman 
classes of 1,200 and Oberlin rejected 
enough to fill over three in a year when 
many a fine college could barely fill 
one class? If you can select the one 
freshman class you want, why disap- 


point thousands of other perfectly qual- 
ified young people? 

But applicant pools are more than 
numbers. When the Ivies dramatically 
increased their pools, did they merely 
acquire more of the same suburban 
valedictorians and football captains and 
cheerleaders? Or did they also find 
more rural youngsters, inner city stu- 
dents, minority groups, first generation 
youngsters? How long could the private 
colleges continue to escalate tuition? 
What was the “market place” for bright 
youngsters who could afford to pay the 
full price? Could higher income stu- 
dents be expected to subsidize lower in- 
come students? Was the Oberlin student 
body only to consist of the very rich or 
the very poor? 

The intensity of these and other ques- 
tions on admission heightened debate at 
Oberlin among the Alumni Association 
officers and administration during 1970 
and 1971. In the fall of 1971, President 
Fuller appointed a special ad hoc com- 
mittee on “The Admissions Outlook for 
Oberlin College.” The committee com- 
prised the following: Provost Ellsworth 
Carlson, ’39, chairman; Geoffrey Blod- 
gett, 53, professorof history; Anna Ruth 
Brummett, associate professor of biol- 
ogy; Lawrence Buell, associate profes- 
sor of English, now dean of admissions; 
Norman Craig, 53, professor of chem- 
istry; Emil Danenberg, dean of the Con- 
servatory; William Davis, associate 
provost; Richard Lancaster, associate 
dean of Arts and Sciences, now presi- 
dent of Simpson College; Elbridge 
Vance, professor of mathematics; and 
the writer. 

The committee was given a roving 
mandate from the president to appraise 
the current state of the College’s admis- 
sions program and to chart a_ basic 
course for the future. Its focus was on 
the central issues of private liberal arts 
college admissions in the 1970’s: 


., . how to operate effectively under 
financial constraints which not only 
endangered scholarship efforts for 
low income students but which com- 
pelled tuition rises that threatened 
middle and even upper middle in- 
come students 


. .. how to plan ahead to meet a 
shrinking of the national applicant 
pool in absolute numbers starting in 
the early 1980's 


_. . how to develop an Oberlin ap- 
plicant pool which would be suf- 


ficently large and diverse to enable 


a 


Oberlin to withstand the mounting 
competitive pressures for top stu- 
dents of many talents and_ back- 
grounds. 


. . . how to recruit in areas which 
had traditionally been beyond Ober- 
lin’s pale 


... how to adjust to the increasingly 
mobile population among selective 
colleges by maintaining a balanced 
transfer policy 


... how to establish recruiting and 
screening processes for junior and 
community college transfers 


... how to keep Oberlin’s admissions 
program within the mainstream of 
the College’s academic programs 


... how to enhance alumni efforts 
in recruiting and screening prospec- 
tive candidates. 


Since the committee did recommend 
an organizational change in the Admis- 
sions Office (TAPPAN SQUARE NOTE- 
BOOK, May-June 1972)—bringing a 
dean of admissions in over the director- 
ship—some have viewed the commit- 
tee’s effort as one of personnel evalua- 
tion. This conclusion may have been in- 
evitable despite Provost Carlson’s as- 
sertion that Oberlin was more con- 
cerned with where it was going than 
where it had been. An admissions of- 
fice basically is a service agency. It can 
influence a college’s posture but it can- 
not be held wholly responsible for a 
college’s successes or its failures. For 
more than a decade, for example, al- 
most 80 percent of the young men ad- 
mitted to both Yale and Harvard have 
matriculated in Cambridge. This says 
little or nothing about the relative qual- 
ity of personnel in the admissions of- 
fices at the two schools. It says a great 
deal about the intangibles of prestige. 
The special committee did not expect 
to find answers to its questions in or- 
ganizational structure. It expected the 
“intangibles” to be more revealing. 

Oberlin, as the special committee 
learned, does enjoy considerable na- 
tional prestige in academic circles. This 
makes life easier for Oberlin than for 
other perfectly good schools in Ohio 
that are not as well known around the 
country. On the other hand, Oberlin 
cannot compete head-on for youngsters 
who seek an urban environment, 

Some observers claim the report that 
the committee submitted to President 
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Fuller was “too frank,” others note that 
it was calm compared with some of the 
reports faculties at Eastern schools have 
been known to make. Harvard’s provost 
in 1947 wrote an article in the 
Harvard Bulletin deriding the fact “too 
many high schools send their floppy 
ducklings our way,” prompting one pro- 
fessor to write, “It’s true, but why did 
he have to say so in print?” 


Task Force Studies Image. The special 
committee did not find too many floppy 
ducklings at Oberlin but members of 
the committee’s task force which stud- 
ied Oberlin’s “image” did point to a 
reputation Oberlin was achieving in 
many areas for having a rather precious 
student body. Right or wrong, images 
tend to be self-reinforcing. The task 
force suggested that more durability 
might be sought by Oberlin recruiters. 
This same group urged the College to 
be more mindful of the importance 
scholar-athletes not only have in im- 
proving Oberlin’s athletic teams and 
being fine people in themselves, but also 
in making Oberlin more appealing to 
other candidates. National magazines 
and the myriad of good and bad com- 
mercial admissions guides generally 
spoke well of Oberlin. “The Insiders’ 
Guide to the Colleges,” a Yale Daily 
News product, says of Oberlin: “(It) 
has a well-deserved reputation as rank- 
ing among the top four or five small 
liberal arts colleges in the United States 

. a unique and outstanding school.” 
The admissions committee’s summary 
read: “Oberlin is considered (in the 
guides) more liberal and less rigorous 
than Swarthmore but not as innovative 
as Wesleyan, not to mention Antioch.” 

Oberlin’s alumni were accorded an 
accolade by one Ivy League officer: 
“Oberlin alumni are a more sophisti- 
cated bunch than our own alumni and 
one of the most loyal groups I have 
known. They should be able to do a job 
overcoming any ‘image’ problems. In 
fact, the image Oberlin alumni generally 
present is the ideal probably of the very 
kind of person we would all like on our 
campuses.” 

The task force said Oberlin’s prob- 
lems in this area were not dissimilar to 
the University of Chicago’s and urged 
the College to emulate some of the 
latter’s strenuous bootstrap moves of 
recent years to enhance its portrait 
nationally. 

Undergraduates surveyed by the com- 
mittee offered some nuggets on what 


people in their communities thought of 
Oberlin. They indicated that 48 per- 
cent of those “back home” seemed to 
have heard of Oberlin but only 5 per- 
cent thought the Ivies were any better; 
54 percent thought Oberlin had high 
academic standards and only 5 percent 
regarded it as a “hippie place”; 20 per- 
cent had heard only of the Conserva- 
tory and 16 percent of those rated it 
prestigious by reputation. Only 8 per- 
cent of the students said anyone in their 
home towns remembered the Life ar- 
ticle which discussed Oberlin’s dormi- 
tories in 1970. 

Individual student comments were 
revealing: “Among those in my town 
who have heard of Oberlin, the socially 
active and advanced attitude of the 
College is the predominant impression. 
Granting its academically high stand- 
ards, most people believe that, in gen- 
eral, an intelligent liberal activist is 
more at home at Oberlin than at an Ivy 
school. Other than its Conservatory 
and double-size, Oberlin is most fre- 
quently compared, not surprisingly, 
with Swarthmore, Wesleyan and Haver- 
ford. So primarily it is a political, stu- 
dent-oriented impression.” 

Another student wrote: “Oberlin to 
me is a fine liberal arts school and fine 
conservatory of music. Before attending, 
I thought that I would be out of place 
at Oberlin because of its stereotyped 
liberal atmosphere. Fortunately, I have 
found out otherwise—Life blew every- 
thing out of proportion and I am very 
content and do not feel out of place 
because of my straight, conservative 
ways.” 

Myth seemed out of tune with reality 
to many students. Most thought Ober- 
lin was more “square” than the media 
portrayed. And some felt Oberlin too 
conservative. Several disliked what one 
called the “pseudo-intellectualism on 
campus which fogged up the simple 
aspects of every-day conversation” and 
several also found too many of their 
peers overly introspective. Even the 
critics, however, seemed basically happy 
about Oberlin. One summed it up: 

“Aspects of my impressions that 
haven’t changed are: the liberal and 
Open academic and social atmosphere, 
the myriad extracurricular activities, 
the opportunities for involvement, and 
the intensity of interactions with other 
people.” 

Despite the fact that Oberlin students 
are even happier in general about Ober- 
lin than they expected to be and often 
comment on the misery of their friends 
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at big Ivy universities, Oberlin does not 
fare well in competition with the Ivies, 
Swarthmore, Amherst, Williams or 
Wesleyan (Conn.). Yale, whose coed 
revolution has captured many females, 
accepted 34 students who were also ad- 
mitted this fall to Oberlin. Only one 
came to Oberlin. Radcliffe/Harvard 
admitted 24 and two women and one 
man came to Oberlin. The trend is re- 
peated at Princeton and Swarthmore. 
Since Yale and Harvard do not by any 
measure offer an appreciably better 
undergraduate education than Oberlin, 
one can only lament the media and the 
popularity cult of young people. Ob- 
erlin, of course, can live with Yale and 
Harvard—so does everyone else—but 
why Oberlin cannot compete more suc- 
cessfully with Brown (17 to 1) and 
other Eastern schools remains a mystery 
to many admissions buffs. A word of 
data caution: several hundred Oberlin 
students (249 in 1972) are admitted 
each year on a first choice/early admis- 
sion basis. Virtually all of these fine 
people could easily have been admitted 
to Harvard, Princeton or Swarthmore 
if they had wished to apply. That they 
felt from the start that Oberlin had 
more to offer them personally than the 
Eastern selective colleges suggests that 
we might find out why they felt that 
way and enlist them as ambassadors on 
the admissions circuit. 

Oberlin has no wish to engage in 
hucksterism and one felt need in admis- 
sions is to assure that internal College 
publications as well as external media 
reflect Oberlin accurately. Oberlin, 
Dean Buell points out, may not be jus- 
tified in referring to itself as a “small 
college” when it is twice the size of Am- 
herst, Williams, Swarthmore or Kenyon. 
It is not truly a Midwestern college 
either; a Near Eastern one might be 
more accurate. Its image in some quar- 
ters as a radical institution has little 
connection with reality. Oberlin alumni 
might also realize that the College’s 
image is far more positive across the na- 
tion than the view which some alumni, 
who seek a mirror image of their own 
era, may hold. 


Minorities and Transfers. Where to 
seek students? The committee probed 
old and new territory. The task force 
on minority recruitment could add little 
to what already was under way on the 
campus. The work of the admissions 
staff and others in attracting strong 
black candidates in particular was com- 
mended. The subcommittee on com- 
munity college transfers did urge that 
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this constituency be developed as an im- 
portant source of students, not least for 
minority students. Lorain County Com- 
munity College, which has a substantial 
Spanish-speaking group, presents a 
promising area locally for an organized 
transfer program. Problems of screen- 
ing, advising, credits, counseling are 
serious but Oberlin, said the committee, 
can cope with these. Like all national 
colleges today, Oberlin finds that many 
students simply have no intention of fin- 
ishing where they begin. For reasons 
which defy rational analysis, they depart 
after a year or two for other academic 
turf. 

These departeescanbe replaced either 
by their colleagues from Brown, Mich- 
igan, Yale, or Beloit, or they can also 
be replaced by able students from com- 
munity colleges who have demonstrated 


the capacity and motivation to move 
ahead for an A.B. Community college 
students may prove to have more mo- 
tivation than some of those regular stu- 
dents who move from campus to cam- 
pus searching for the academic grail. 


The Blueing of Oberlin. The com- 
mittee’s report included a study by Pro- 
fessors Blodgett and Brummett on di- 
versification (apart from minority 
groups). It dealt bluntly with some de- 
ficiencies in the present student body 
and it presented a corrective plan: 

“Concern over the increasing ho- 
mogenization (or polarization) of the 
Oberlin student body, as a function of 
rising tuition costs, is not misplaced— 
especially as mounting financial aid to 

continued on page 87 


September 1972 Admissions Statistics 


Total freshman application (College) 
Total accepted 
Total enrolled 


First Choice applications (College) 
First Choice accepted 
First Choice enrolled 


Conservatory freshman applications 
Conservatory freshman accepted 
Conservatory freshman enrolled 


College transfer applications 
College transfer accepted 
College transfer enrolled 


Conservatory transfer applications 
Conservatory transfer accepted 
Conservatory transfer enrolled 


Black students (freshmen & transfers) 
Black students accepted 
Black students enrolled 


Other minorities (Asian Americans, 


Spanish Americans, Native Americans) 


Other minorities accepted 
Other minorities enrolled 


Alumni children applications 
Alumni children acepted 
Alumni children enrolled 


Rank in Class (College) 
BAU 
2/10 
3/10 
4-10/10 


No rank given 


Men Women Total 


iis 1769 3184 
559 493 1052 (33%) 
286 p26 fe 558 (53.5%) 
248 44] 689 
139 194 ysis) (48.3%) 
120 164 284 (95.2%) 
285 414 699 
95 a 20% (30%) 
58 79 137 (66%) 
205 184 389 
56 25 81 (20.5%) 
oN 16 39 (48.1%) 
61 69 130 
17 17 34 (26%) 
13 14 2d (80%) 
O23 248 471 
93 95 188 (40%) 
55 a> 108 (57.4%) 
26 54 80 
17 3 50 (62.5%) 
6 19 25 (S0%) 
ofS) 70 143 
59 39 98 (68.5%) 
4] 31 a (73.4%) 
Men Women Total 
48.2% 67.2% 57.5% 
20.6% 15.2% 18.0% 
8.9% 4.7% 6.9% 
9.9% 5.8% 7.9% 
11.7% 6.9% 9.2% 
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REFLECTIONS 

ON THE 
ENVIRONMENTAL 
CRISIS 


By Robert C. Axtmann, '46 


he emotional pinnacle that Amer- 

ica’s Environmental Crisis reached 

on Earth Day 1970 is well behind 
us, but the serio-comic reverberations 
from that unlikely Day of Mea (et Sua) 
Culpa resound persistently. The exor- 
cism of technological demons (phos- 
phate detergents, tetraethylead, chlor- 
inated hydrocarbon pesticides) proceeds 
with eschatological frenzy. The modest 
priesthood of the environment that in- 
habits the halls of Congress has gained 
a few more acolytes and manages to 
outshout, occasionally to outvote, the 
apostles of Big Bad Boeing. The rolls 
of the Sierra Club are swollen; and 119 
citizens’ groups in the greater Pittsburgh 
area met regularly last year to anguish 
over the environment. 

Two mysticisms, Siamese twins, have 
surfaced in the wash of the Crisis: 
Equilibrium Population NOW and 
Equilibrium Economy SOON. No de- 
mographer over the age of 30 has 
yet espoused the first; and true believers 
in the second include only a handful of 
professional economists. Even these 
speak with many tongues, qualifying 
their subscriptions to no-growth so 
tightly that it is unclear if two agree on 
any particular. 

Meanwhile the reading public has 
been served a fulsome diet of strident 
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accusation and apocalyptic vision. A 
sampling of the book reviews in a single 
issue of Environment magazine reveals 
the titles “Terracide,” “The Frail 
Ocean,” “Our Precarious Habitat,” 
“America the Vanishing” and “The 
Doomsday Book.” Other recent books 
include “America the Raped,” “Perils 
of the Peaceful Atom” and “ ‘Popula- 
tion Control’ through Nuclear Pollu- 
tion.” Many of the authors of these 
shrill, frequently misleading volumes 
are journalists “in America’s best muck- 
raking tradition.” A few are written 
by former scientists, tired of their trade 
and now carving new careers out of 
the environmental pie. 

The publishing world is not alone in 
dispensing tiresome wares. A veteran 
viewer of “Environmental Specials” can 
predict, after the first few minutes, 
precisely how much time the program 
will devote to scenes of raw sewage 
roiling to the surface of the Hudson 
River. 

But the word has seeped out—the 
oxygen in the atmosphere will not dis- 
appear next year—and the pendulum 
of public interest has begun its back- 
ward swing: a recent, not terribly 
friendly review in Environment was of 
a book entitled “The Conservation 


Fraud.” 
This is not to say that the excesses of 


the Crisis have been totally nonproduc- 
tive or unnecessary. Genuine reform 
is seldom possible unstimulated by wide- 
spread, enthusiastic, and (occasionally) 
wrong-headed public support. One 
of the positive contributions of the 
Crisis is that no-one now argues that a 
drastic restructuring of the national at- 
titudes, institutions and legislation is not 
necessary. 

The Crisis has not been without other 
tangible, salubrious effects. A giant oil 
refinery has been built in California 
with nearly negligible effluents of any 
kind. Lester Lees of the California In- 
stitute of Technology claims that the 
major sources of hydrocarbon vapors 
in the Los Angeles basin are not refin- 
eries, nor even automobiles, but dry 
cleaning plants! Effective measures are 
taken, albeit weirdly, against water pol- 
luters under legislation enacted in the 
last century to protect the navigability 
of rivers. And federal laws on air pol- 
lution, the wisdom and timeliness of 
which are the subjects of anguished 
muttering in Detroit, may yet provoke 
serious work on alternatives to the in- 
ternal combustion engine. 

Most importantly, a significant frac- 
tion of the public now understands what 


the black sector knew by experience— 
that meaningful environmental reform 
will be neither cheap nor quick and that 
all of us will pay for it. Not so widely 
appreciated is that if the reform is to 
be equitable, efficient and timely, the 
moral leadership exerted by conserva- 
tionists, technologists, journalists and 
environmental politicians must stimu- 
late and then accommodate technical 
leadership from applied social scientists. 


Academic social scientists have been 
curiously reluctant to bestow serious at- 
tention on the environment—even more 
disinclined than academic physical sci- 
entists and engineers. Some of the lat- 
ter have been literally driven to the 
“new” field by the unavailability of 
federal funds for their previous pur- 
suits. If not driven, some social scien- 
tists have been at least nudged by the 
Environmental Quality Act of 1969 
which institutionalized the all-pervasive 
environmental component in national 
decisions. Yet, with a few notable ex- 
ceptions, first-rate social scientists have 
not leaped into the fray. This continues 
to surprise me, given their substantial 
commitment to the Urban Crisis. Al- 
though the latter surfaced a decade 
earlier, it is simply a special case of the 
environmental one. Possibly the higher 
technological content of pure environ- 
mental problems frightens the social 
scientists. Sensible resolution of either 
crisis will require, nonetheless, the co- 
ordinated approaches of reformers in 
both areas. 

To foster a deeper understanding of 
the complex issues underlying environ- 
mental.reform, Princeton University of- 
fered an evening lecture series to the 
local community last year. Entitled 
“Rescuing Man’s Environment,” the 
series struck a constructive note that 
was absent in previous campus sym- 
posia which had borne titles like “Our 
Deteriorating Environment” and “Pol- 
lution, Whose Fault?” 

Only four of the ten lecturers were 
scientists or engineers. The others in- 
cluded four social scientists, a lawyer 
and a legislative aide. The ratio of tech- 
nologists to non-technologists was not 
accidental; the series was based on the 
notions that significant, near-term re- 
form can be accomplished with tech- 
nology already in hand, and that reform 
will not occur without the perceptions 
and inputs of those who work in the 
vineyards of societal dynamics. Warren 
Winsche of the Brookhaven National 


Laboratory made a piquant remark re- 
cently after a gaggle of engineers had 
concluded that new ways should be 
sought to prevent contamination of the 
atmosphere by sulphur dioxide from the 
combustion of fossil fuels. “Hell,” 
Winsche said, “there are 20 ways to do 
it already. What we need is the will to 
use one of them and a decision on how 
it will be paid for.” 

Each lecturer in the Princeton series 
was asked simply to view environmental 
teform from his own perspective. It 
was a surprise to discover, half-way 
through the series, that those perspec- 
tives included little support for the shib- 
boleths and conventional wisdom of the 
Crisis. And it was sobering when mem- 
bers of local conservation and popula- 
tion groups (a prime target for the 
series) began to boycott the later 
lectures. 

We should have known better. The 
opening of young minds is difficult 
enough in the 40-odd lectures of an 
academic term; the opening of closed, 
adult minds may well be impossible in 
a voluntary evening school. Before a 
lecture on population by Prof. Ansley 
Coale, I overheard a leader of the local 
Zero Population Growth group tell a 
cohort, “This Coale fellow is quite mad. 
When you hear him, he seems almost 
reasonable, but be simply doesn’t under- 
stand population dynamics.’’ Prof, 
Coale, one of the nation’s leading 
demographers, has spent his profession- 
al lifetime studying population dynam- 
ics. He patiently answered questions 
and counter-arguments for nearly an 
hour after the lecture, but the lady 
from ZPG was silent. 

Coale carefully divorces his argument 
from the need for population control in 
the Third World and then makes the 
case for less attention to population in 
the U. S. Factors already at work, he 
claims, will produce an equilibrium 
population on a reasonable time scale. 
If we make the correct technological 
choices, this increase need not over- 
burden the overall ecosystem. 


The lady from ZPG aside, Coale is 
not without detractors. In the March 
26, 1971, issue of Science, Paul Ehrlich, 
the Stanford biologist, and John Hold- 
ren, a physicist, attack his views on the 
relationship between population and 
pollution. They point out that since per 
capita effects of pollution may rise as 
population rises (because, for example, 
two kinds of air pollution may be more 
harmful to health than twice as much of 
either kind alone—a so-called “syner- 
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gistic effect”), then total pollution may 
rise more rapidly than the population. 
They then conclude that population 
growth must stop. But arbitrarily di- 
viding the effects of pollution into a per 
capita factor and a population factor 
obfuscates the technological leverage 
that exists to alleviate the situation. For 
example, we can build sewage treatment 
plants that do not unduly burden the 
ecosystem. Further, we can size those 
plants, with postponed economies of 
scale, to accommodate reasonable pop- 
ulation growth. 

Now everyone, particularly Ansley 
Coale, agrees that one of the first items 
on the international ecological agenda is 
world population control. It’s the next 
item on that agenda that puzzles both 
him and me: one of America’s major 
sins, according to the litany of the 
Crisis, is her greedy importation of 
natural resources from the rest of the 
world. Not so, says Coale, for sale of 
those resources is the chief method by 
which the developing countries increase 
their capital. What’s more, the econo- 
mists of the Third World agree. Which 
demonstrates that Third World econo- 
mists are as shortsighted as ours, replies 
Ehrlich, thus disposing of, or at least 
short-circuiting, the argument. 

Whoever is correct, the solemn man- 
ifesto that emerged from the interna- 
tional environmental conference in 
Stockholm last spring states, nearly a 
dozen times, that no-one must interfere 
with the accelerated economic growth 
of the less developed nations. 

But the resource argument goes 
deeper than a disagreement over who 
perceives Third World needs more 
clearly—the political leaders of the 
Third World or the Stanford biology 
department. Too rapid a use of natural 


resources, continues the litany, means. 


that we’ll run out of them. Nowhere 
has this nonsense been stated more 
forcefully than in the Club of Rome’s 
The Limits to Growth (Universe Books, 
LOT 2s 

Most resource economists will argue 
that the market takes care of scarcities 
by stimulating recycling activities or 
technological substitution of other mate- 
rials. Energy resources, since they are 
irreversibly consumed, are exceptions. 
The only critical one of these, however, 
is petroleum which may be seriously 
depleted in the next 50-80 years unless 
the world turns to alternative energy 
sources. O.K. If there were no alterna- 
tives, at hand or in reasonable prospect, 


we should be anguishing, if not praying, 
for our great grandchildren. But what 
of fusion power and solar energy, nei- 
ther of which, if handled properly, 
should be nearly the environmental 
hazard that petroleum and its products 
have proven to be? “Yes, but fusion and 
solar energy may be more expensive 
and may decrease economic growth,” 
goes the argument. “So would hoarding 
petroleum now, and besides, you want 
to decelerate economic growth,” goes 
the rejoinder. The Crisis can get out of 
hand. 


There has been rather less debate 
about America’s role as an exporter to 
the Third World of technology which 
has been developed in the temperate 
zone. Here the sin is more obvious, at 
least to me. John Milton and other 
ecologists at the Conservation Founda- 
tion have recently published a study of 
several hundred international develop- 
ment projects (The Careless Technol- 
ogy, Doubleday and Co., 1971). They 
found that almost without exception, 
no environmental impact analysis had 
been made, either before the projects 
were begun or afterwards. A detailed 
examination of the Mekong River Proj- 
ect, L. B. Johnson’s gaudy bribe to In- 
do-China, discloses that the ecological 
consequences will be surpassingly dev- 
astating. The point is not whether we 
help the developing countries toward 
economic maturity, but how we do it. 


Speaking of ecologists, I only re- 
cently realized that the pristine meaning 
of that word is a minor casualty of the 
Environmental Crisis. “Ecologist” once 
denoted a scientist who studies plant 
and/or animal population. Today a 
third-rate sanitary engineer or the chair- 
man of the Environmental Action Com- 
mittee of the Youngstown, Ohio, Elks 
Club will not blush when introduced as 
an ecologist. And the overused suffix 
eco- (from oikos, Greek, meaning 
house) will surely perplex philologists 
of the next millenary when they dis- 
cover words that were coined during the 
Crisis such as ecocide and ecopornog- 
raphy. 

The only true ecologist I know at all 
well is a Princeton colleague named 
Henry S. Horn. I hope he is typical. 
Henry has taken to calling himself a 
“population biologist” not wishing, I 
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Suppose, to be confused with that Elk 
from Youngstown. Or with Barry Com- 
moner, for that matter. For the past 
several years Henry has been doing 
battle with a type of student who signs 
up for his senior course despite the cata- 
log description which states that it is an 
analytical course and “not for those in- 
terested in woodsy lore, pollution con- 
trol or resource conservation.” 

At the end of last year, Henry asked 
his students for a course evaluation. A 
typical, unsigned comment was “Ex- 
cessive objectivity is meaningless in 
ecology today!” It so infuriated Prof. 
Horn that he sat down and wrote a fine 
essay, since published, entitled “In 
Praise of Irrelevant Ecology.”! At one 
level the essay is an eloquent plea for a 
proper balance between pure and ap- 
plied science—a balance that is threat- 
ened in the winter of our relevance. At 
another, it makes clear that H. S. Horn 
would prefer not to help you save the 
woods in Andrews’ Hollow because he 
has more important things to do—like 
puzzling out how and why those woods 
and a million others like them would die 
by themselves without help from man. 
Once that’s understood, then anyone 
could save Andrews’ Hollow—or know 
enough not to try. 


The de Tocgqvillian Theorem holds 
that no-one perceives us as clearly as an 
educated foreigner. A lesser known 
Corroliry, states that any discussion of 
American concerns is enlivened by the 
participation of a bloody rude English- 
man. Acting on both Theorem and 
Corrolary, last year I asked Dr. Keith 
Pavitt to compare our Crisis with 
Europe’s. 

Pavitt was a visitor at Princeton then 
but left to take a post in the Science 
Policy Section of Sussex University. 
Before he joined us he was a senior 
officer of the Organization for Eco- 
nomic Cooperation and Development 
in Paris. He has what I consider to be 
a near optimum educational back- 
ground for critical work in the environ- 
ment—an undergraduate degree in en- 
gineering and a graduate one in social 
science. 

Pavitt finds the U. S.’s environmental 
movement overdrawn and less effective 


1. “Rescuing Man’s Environment,” nine 
essays on environmental reform, edited and 
with an introduction bv Robert C. Axtmann, 
published 1972 by Princeton University 
Council on Environmental Studies. $3.50. 
Copies available from the publisher, Room 
A2w02, Engineering Quadrangle, Princeton 
University, Princeton, N. J. 08540. 
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than the lower-keyed one in Europe. 
He raised disturbing questions when he 
attacked the no-growth syndrome—go- 
ing so far as to equate the motives of its 
adherents to those of the rulers of the 
Vichy regime. Both Vichyites and no- 
growthers, he maintained, were pri- 
marily focused on the improvement of 
their status quo and have preferred to 
ignore pressing social issues which 
threaten political stability. Why, he 
asked, does the environmental move- 
ment contain no blacks, no representa- 
tives of the ethnic minorities, hardly 
anyone save the affluent? More pain- 
fully, why do the theoreticians of the 
movement sit in comfortable Ivy League 
academic chairs? Bloody rude, indeed! 
Yet, perhaps, some of those who ponder 
his proposition may mute their speeches 
about threats to the quality of their lives 
until they have worked out the detailed 
calculus for improving the quality of 
life in the ghetto. 


So, how is the Crisis coming? Has it 
matured? Is it waning? Earlier I men- 
tioned that the National Environmental 
Policy Act of 1969 (NEPA) had insti- 
tutionalized the environmental move- 
ment. I was referring to one of the 
more significant sections of the act, 
one that requires every substantial fed- 
eral action to be accompanied by an 
environmental impact analysis. The 
act’s guidelines require that the analysis 
be prepared by an_ interdisciplinary 
team of scientists, engineers and social 
scientists. 

Preparation of the analyses takes time 
—time enough for the opponents of 
any measure to group, to raise money, 
and to mount a counter-attack. Some 
of the results of the time-lag have been 
encouraging—the death of the SST for 
one, and the careful examination of the 
Alaskan pipeline. 

Last spring a staff member of the 
President’s Environmental Quality 
Council, another creature of NEPA, 
told a Princeton audience that he 
hoped the courts would extend the re- 
quirement for environmental impact an- 
alyses to all federal actions including 
executive orders, legislation, even feder- 
al court decisions. If he had included 


undeclared wars I might have agreed, 
but as it is I don’t. The gears of the 
federal bureaucracy, creaky at best, 
would rust solid and the environmental 
movement would be held responsible. 
Hints of just that sort of scapegoating 
were heard from the utility sector dur- 
ing the brownouts and blackouts of last 
summer. The likely result would be a 
chipping away, if not outright repeal, 
of the Policy Act. 

Another gloomy scenario, equally 
likely ard enervating, is one forecast by 
Leon Billings, the majority counsel of 
the “Muskie Pollution Subcommittee” 
of the U. S. Senate. According to Bill- 
ings, public participation in the move- 
ment is severely threatened by the Act’s 
federal pre-emption of the environ- 
mental regulatory function. When regu- 
lations are both forged and enforced in 
Washington rather than in the local 
arena, they fall rapidly out of the pub- 
lic eye. The result will be that the En- 
vironmental Protection Agency will 
gradually follow the dreary route of its 
predecessor agencies, e.g., the FCC and 
the ICC, and become the instrument 
not of the public but of the regulated. 

It’s a dismal prospect. But there are 
a few years left, so we’d best keep our 
sleeves rolled up. 
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he passage of time is everybody’s 

concern after leaving behind the 

days of childhood. Keeping some 
sort of record has been a necessity of 
all societies, however primitive or ad- 
vanced they happen to be. This Leap 
Year of 1972 has emphasized once more 
the peculiarity of adding an additional 
day to the second month of the year in 
order to keep the calendar more accu- 
rate. My interest in the calendar as one 
who has taught and written in the field 
of history was further aroused last 
February by the remarks made on TV 
by Walter Cronkite. He departed from 
one of his usual smooth reports of the 
news to express a marked dislike for the 
month of February. Somebody, not this 
writer, had criticized him for saying 
“Febuary” after the analogy, I assume, 
of January. Mr. Cronkite blamed his 
pronunciation on his upbringing in the 
Middle West and he justified it by quot- 
ing a dictionary that approved this vari- 
ation. He said he disliked the month as 
well for its short number of days and 
the confusion caused by adding the ex- 
tra Leap Year day at the end of the sec- 
ond month. 

Although I refuse to accept his pro- 
nunciation, I am in hearty agreement 
with anyone who dislikes having Feb- 
ruary as the second month of the year. 
It sticks out like a sore thumb and it 
interrupts the even flow of the succes- 
sion of months. . 

The calendar now in world-wide use 
is one of our oldest heirlooms. It was 
started by Julius Caesar in 46 B.C. He 
was assisted or guided by a Greek as- 
tronomer, Sosigenes, who was living in 
Alexandria. The astronomers of that 
time, despite the lack of the modern 
telescope and the belief in a flat Earth, 
had a very accurate record of the celes- 
tial movements of the moon around the 
earth and of the earth around the sun. 
They knew that the solar year lasted 
about 365% days. 
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Caesar and his astronomer divided 
the year into 12 months, and decided 
that at the end of each four years an 
extra day should be added at the end 
of February, which was to be a 30-day 
month. The number of days for all the 
months was to alternate between 31 and 
30 days. This arrangement is still found 
in the calendar. March has 31 days, 
April 30, May 31, June 30 and July 31. 
Caesar named the month following June 
after himself, known now to us as July. 

After the assassination of Caesar two 
years later, there was confusion until 
Caesar’s adopted son succeeded in 
bringing peace to the Roman dominions 
shortly before the beginning of the 
Christian Era. He made himself the 
emperor of the Roman Empire as Cae- 
sar Octavius Augustus. He decided that 
he, too, ought to have a place in the 
calendar and chose the month following 
July to bear his name, August to us. 
That month, however, was only 30 days, 
so Augustus changed it to 31 days to 
match Julius Caesar’s month. The next 
month, known to us as September, was 
a 31-day month. As three months of 
31 days each seemed unwise, September 
was demoted and made one of only 30 
days. Other changes were made in the 
latter part of the year. October became 
a month of 31 days, November 30, and 
December and January each got 31 
days, leaving February with 28. 

These changes made the calendar so 
mixed up that it is still the custom to 
use jingles to keep in mind the length 
of the various months. One runs as fol- 
lows: 


“Thirty days hath September, 

April, June and November; 

All the rest have thirty-one 

Except the second month alone, 

To which we twenty-eight assign 

*Til Leap Year gives it twenty-nine.”? 


One other important feature of the 
Julian calendar needs mention because 
of its later changes. Caesar and Sosi- 
genes anchored the calendar, so to 
speak, by putting the equinox on the 
21st day of March. This made March 
the month of spring in the northern 
hemisphere because the equinox is the 
date when the sun seems to cross the 
equator and when the days and nights 
are equal. 


’'This rhymed jingle is but one of a number 
Saad to Keep the months straight. Others 
may be found in Bartlett’s Familiar Quota- 
tions under the heading Anonymous, Read- 
ers may know of others. 


There were three subdivisions of the 
months in the Roman calendar, the 
Calends, the Nones and the Ides. The 
Ides, of course, are best remembered 
because when the conspiracy to assas- 
sinate Caesar was set for the latter part 
of March, he was warned by a friend 
to “Beware the Ides of March.” His 
death occurred in the latter part of 
March 44 B.C. 

The calendar of Julius Caesar, along 
with the changes made by Augustus, 
continued until the decline and fall of 
the Roman Empire in the sixth century 
A.D. By that time the barbarian tribes 
from central Asia were overrunning the 
lands north of the Mediterranean and 
destroying much of the culture of 
Greece and Rome. What was left was 
preserved by the Christian Church 
which persisted through the Dark Ages 
and continued to be source of culture 
during the Middle Ages. With the de- 
cline of the empire of Rome the divi- 
sion of the months was changed to the 
seven-day weeks, based on a much old- 
er custom of marking time by the four 
phases of the moon. The only difficul- 
ty was that the lunar cycle was not 28 
days but 291% days, approximately. Also, 
the lunar cycle bore no relation to the 
solar year of 36514 days. 

This became clear when the Christian 
Church made its first modification of 
the calendar at the Council of Nicea in 
the year 325. At that time the pilgrims 
going to Jerusalem to celebrate Easter 
usually went in groups down the east- 
ern sid2 of the Mediterranean and they 
were harassed by brigands, especially at 
night. The Church thought they might 
have additional protection if they had 
the full moon. The Council, according- 
ly, set the date for Easter as the first 
Sunday after the first full moon follow- 
ing the spring equinox on March 21. 
This arrangement of Easter has been in 
use ever since the Council of Nicea. 

The next change in the calendar, also 
made by the Church, came after the 
Middle Ages were succeeded by the 
Renaissance and the Reformation and 
the Catholic Counter Reformation. It 
took place in 1582 when Gregory XIII 
was pope. By that time the equinox had 
fallen behind ten days during the 16 
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centuries that the calendar was in use. 
It was evident that the equinox, if al- 
lowed to slip backward, would in time 
be in the winter month of February. 
The cause for this situation was an in- 
accuracy in the actual length of the 
solar year. Instead of being 36514 days 
long, it was that plus 11 minutes and 14 
seconds. Over 1,600 years, this differ- 
ence added up to ten days. 

The scientists at Rome who advised 
the pope concluded that ten days should 
be omitted in order to put the equinox 
back in its original location. Accord- 
ingly, the fourth of October was imme- 
diately followed by the 15th. The ar- 
rangements worked out as expected, 
along with some other slight changes 
that were included but do not need to be 
listed in this connection. 

The Gregorian calendar has not 
changed during the nearly 400 years 
since it was put in use. 

One slight change that occurred last 
June of this year might be noted, al- 
though it has no effect on the working 
of the calendar that we now use. The 
keepers of absolute accuracy with their 
atomic clocks throughout the world had 
found that the sun was slightly slower 
and that it was necessary to advance the 
atomic clocks by moving them forward 
one second. This was done at the end 
of June, and it was called the Leap Year 
second because it happened in this 
year.? 

The Gregorian changes of 1582 also 
included the placing of the beginning of 
the year on the first of January, remov- 
ing it from the month of March. This 
meant that the year of the change was 
only ten months long. This modifica- 
tion was not an astronomical necessity, 
but a theological change. It appears to 
have been an unfortunate addition to 
the astronomical corrections. The new 
calendar, usually called the Gregorian 
or New Style (N.S.) to distinguish from 
the Julian calendar (O.S.), was the cause 


“This slight change hag received more at- 
tention than it deserves because it came in 
a Leap Year. The Wall Street Journal en- 
larged upon it in two columns. The New 
York Times gave it 28 lines. 
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of much confusion. The Gregorian 
modifications were accepted in the 
countries of southern Europe which 
were still under the influence of the 
pope in Rome. The northern countries 
and England would not accept a calen- 
dar made over in Rome, not even to 
correct the date of the equinox. The 
English colonists who crossed the At- 
lantic continued to use the Old Style 
calendar. This included colonies in Vir- 
ginia and the settlements in Plymouth 
by the Pilgrims in 1620 and in the Bos- 
ton area by the Puritans in 1630. 

Gradually the continental Protestant 
states tended to accept the Gregorian 
calendar because it assisted them in their 
relations with the countries under Cath- 
olic influence. The Scandinavian coun- 
tries were particularly slow in changing 
to New Style. 

The change to the Gregorian calendar 
in England was very late. After 170 
years had elapsed and because of grow- 
ing inconvenience in their relations with 
the Continent, the British government 
gave up the Old Style calendar. This 
was in 1752, only a quarter of a century 
before the American Revolution. The 
Astronomer Royal made the necessary 
arrangements, Lord Chesterfield made 
a persuasive speech in the House of 
Lords and Parliament accepted the 
change. By this time the equinox was 
11 days behind its supposed date of 
March 21. The second of September 
was followed immediately by Septem- 
ber 14, and Britain in that year had 
only ten months because it, too, changed 
to January for the beginning of the year. 
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Although Parliament and the edu- 
cated classes accepted the change, the 
lower classes violently objected to a 
change that seemed nothing less than 
robbery. Mobs wandered through the 
streets of London and other large cities 
imploring the government to “Give us 
back our 11 days.” 

The change of the calendar year and 
the loss of 11 days in September meant 
that all anniversaries and birthdays had 
to be changed as well. George Wash- 
ington was born, so his mother thought, 
on Feb. 11, 1732, but after the new 
calendar came into use it was the 22nd. 
Thomas Jefferson was born April 2, 
1743, and he had the novel experience 
of receiving a new birthday about the 
age of ten. Similar changes had to be 
made by all of the Founding Fathers. 

Our calendar has remained untouched 
by change ever since. By the start of 
World War I in 1914 it had spread 
widely, and the war hurried on the 
change of many states to the calendar 
which was in the way of becoming a 
world calendar. Russia accepted it dur- 
ing World War I and the various states 
in the Near East soon followed. 

A number of suggestions have been 
made for replacing the calendar because 
of the various inconsistencies in its 
makeup. One suggestion was a calendar 
of 13 months, which would approximate 
the number of days in the year. It 
would be difficult to use since the num- 
ber 13 is not divisible, whereas the 
number 12 can be subdivided four ways. 

A 12-months calendar was tried out 
in France following the overthrow of 
the Old Regime in 1789. It had 12 
months, each of 30 days, with the re- 
maining days set aside at the end of the 
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year for rejoicing in the victories of 
Reason. It had the advantage of begin- 
ning at an equinox, the one in Septem- 
ber rather than in March. The months 
were named from the weather or the 
seasons. Germinal came in the Spring 
and Thermidor in midsummer. It was 
replaced by the Gregorian calendar af- 
ter a few years. 

Of modern proposals, the most active- 
ly publicized was devised by an Amer- 
ican, Elizabeth Achelis, about 1930. 
Her substitute for the current calendar 
was hopefully named the “World Cal- 
endar.” It had 12 months divided into 
groups of three which she called quar- 
ters. Each quarter began with a month 
of 31 days followed by two months of 
30 days. The 365th day was added at 
the end of the second quarter, and the 
Leap Lear day was added at the end 
of every fourth year. The proposal was 
urged by pamphlets and booklets and a 
Journal of Calendar Reform. Much ef- 
fort was given to persuasion of the 
United Nations in the hope of obtaining 
its approval. After several decades the 
effort was abandoned, proving how dif- 
ficult it is to effect a complete revision 
of a calendar in use since 46 B.C. 

Nevertheless there are two ways our 
age-old calendar could be improved 
without a drastic change. 

The first would be to stabilize Easter 
Sunday on the second or third Sunday 
in April. Pilgrims no longer need the 
full-moon’s protection when they go to 
Jerusalem. The moveable anniversary 
has become an absurdity, and the 
churches might well take up the matter 
of a set Easter. 

The second suggestion is more im- 
portant for everyone. The beginning of 
the year which was changed from 
March to January in 1582 should be 
put back to March where it had been 
for over 1600 years. January is not a 
natural time to begin a year because it 
does not come at the time of a new 
season, but occurs in what we call mid- 
winter. The first of January is neither 
an appropriate time for making new 
resolutions or for keeping them. 

The opening of the year in March 
would make sense in our inherited cal- 
endar. Even the names of the last four 


This advertising “gimmick” 
was used to promote 
calendar reform in 

the 1930's 
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months of our present year are wrong, 
and have been ever since the Gregorian 
change was made in 1582. September 
is named as the seventh month, but has 
been the ninth since that change. Oc- 
tober, the eighth month by name, is now 
the tenth. November, not the ninth but 
the 11th, and December is not the tenth 
as its name proclaims but the 12th. It is 
odd that the change of the beginning of 
the year was not accompanied by some 
change in the names of these months. 
The misnamed months are as irritating 
as is the need for some jingle to help 
remember the number of days they con- 
tain. 

The change to March as the start of 
the calendar would end the irritation 
and confusion that comes from having 
the Leap Year Day not at the end of the 
year, but at the end of the second month. 
No wonder that February is disliked in 
its present place in the calendar by Mr. 
Cronkite and any other person who 
finds it necessary to be constantly re- 
minded of its awkward position. 

A slight inconvenience in the transi- 
tional year would result from the 
change, that year being two months 
longer, in contrast to the year 1578 
when the changing year was one of only 
ten months. The year of change would 
have a second January and February, 
which would need to be distinguished 
from the first two months of that year; 
they might be named Post-Jan. and 
Post-Feb. These two months would have 
to be attached to the year for purposes 
of reference by historians in the future. 

The rearrangement with February at 
the end of the year would not disturb 
any anniversaries or birthdays, which 
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had to be changed in 1582 and in Eng- 
land in 1752. Holidays and anniver- 
saries would remain the same except 
that New Year’s Day would be removed 
from Christmas. Financial and business 
transactions could go on as usual, in- 
cluding, I regret to suggest, the dates 
for the paying of taxes. Inaugurations 
of U.S. presidents presumably would re- 
turn to their old March 4 date or per- 
haps March 20. 

The jingle that helps us to remember 
the days in the months would serve by 
a slight change of one word. 

“Thirty days has September, 

April, June and November; 

All the rest have thirty-one 

Except the final month alone, 

To which we twenty-eight assign 
Til Leap Year gives it twenty-nine.” 


This is the way the calendar would 
look, with the year beginning in the 
spring. 
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SPRING 
1 March 31 
2 April 30 
3. May a1 
92 days 
SUMMER 
4 June 30 
5 July ail 
6 August 31 
92 days 
AUTUMN 
7 September 30 
8 October 31 
9 November 30 
91 days 
WINTER 
10 December 2h 
11 January SI 
12 February 28 
90 days 


Additional day added every fourth year 
at the end of February making leap 
year 366 days and winter months 91 
days. 
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or the past 30 years, a college degree 

has more or less guaranteed produc- 

tive employment for graduates. Sud- 
denly the tide has turned—or, at least, 
the waters are muddied. 

School systems for the past year have 
had many more good teaching appli- 
cants than they can use. Government 
agencies at all levels have been faced 
with executive mandates ordering re- 
trenchment or taxpayer revolts pro- 
hibiting expansion. The space industry 
has become a sickly giant. Business 
firms have been more concerned with 
cost cutting and profit margins than 
with continued recruitment of new col- 
lege trainees. Even the “War on Pov- 
erty” has handed out termination of 
employment slips. A college degree now 
proves to be no guarantee of suitable 
employment. 

Perhaps this condition should have 
been anticipated. Some authorities had 
been forecasting a surplus of college 
graduates for years. In 1950, the Chan- 
cellor of the New York State Board of 
Regents said: 


We are likely to educate, particularly 
in the post-graduate area, many more 
men and women than can earn a living 
in the field in which they have chosen 
to be educated, and too often anywhere 
else, and we shall find that, embittered 
with their frustration, these surplus 
graduates will turn upon society and 
the government, more effectively and 
better armed in their destructive wrath 
by the education we have given them.! 
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In the same period, Harvard economist 
Seymour Harris observed that the econ- 
omy had absorbed only 2.7 million col- 
lege graduates between 1870 and 1940 
and he concluded that it could not as- 
similate 10 million more between 1940 
and 1968.2 Robert Havighurst, in 1960, 
predicted a surplus of college graduates 
beginning immediately.* None of these 
surpluses occurred when predicted. 
They were delayed for a variety of 
reasons to emerge in the early 1970's. 

Organizations—whether business 
firms or college and universities—sel- 
dom bother with self-appraisal during 
periods of rapid expansion or of unusual 
prosperity. Now, however, evaluation 
has been emphasized and changes must 
be anticipated. 

Self-evaluation can never be criti- 
cized; in fact, it seems long overdue for 
higher education. As Nevit Sanford has 
pointed out, “There is a remarkable 
discrepancy between the wide public 
acceptance of the value of college edu- 
cation ard the paucity of demonstrated 
knowledge that it does some good.’ 

The real danger is that the current 
surplus of college graduates may en- 
courage over-reaction and automatically 
lead students into more specialized 
training and away from liberal educa- 
tion. 

In the search for opinions which 
might help evaluate the merits of liberal 
education as preparation for employ- 
ment in today’s world, the results of a 
mid-1960’s study of 11,000 liberal arts 
alumni seem of particular relevance 
today. These graduates, drawn from 
Oberlin and 99 other colleges and uni- 
versities, were asked how they appraised 
their careers and the adequacy of liberal 
education for both careers and personal 
lives. The sample was based upon male 
graduates surveyed five, ten and 15 
years after college. Women were omit- 
ted from the survey solely for reasons 
of economy as relatively fewer would 
have had employment records to re- 
port.® 

The complete survey was published 
in 1969 (“Career Patterns of Liberal 
Arts Graduates,” Carroll Press, Cran- 
ston, R. I.)® and reviewed in the Ober- 
lin Alumni Magazine, but its findings 
now seem worth repeating. 

Some 18,000 were queried in the 
survey and much of its validity is de- 
rived from the fact that 11,000 persons 
took the time to respond. For many, 
the 18-page questionnaire provided the 
format for a good review of their lives. 


One Oberlin graduate commented, 
“Thank you for the opportunity to an- 
swer these questions for my own-self- 
examination.” 

Questionnaires were sent at random 
to men who graduated in 1948, 1953 
and 1958. The fact that two of these 
classes were in the “silent ’50’s” seems 
pertinent. As most of the unanswered 
questions seemed to deal with the ade- 
quacy of general education, we decided 
to survey only liberal arts majors. The 
study, therefore, explored how male 
liberal arts alumni, who ranged (at the 
time of the survey) from recent grad- 
uates to those in the middle of their 
careers, were faring in the Age of Spe- 
cialization. 


Careers. Historically, liberal arts 
alumni entered the three traditional 
fields of teaching, preaching and heal- 
ing. Even today a myth exists that most 
liberal arts alumni either teach or work 
for a non-profit agency. This is simply 
not true of liberal arts graduates in 
mid-career. Half of the 11,000 alumni 
reported that they were in private enter- 
prise and only a third were teaching or 
in government service. We found the 
largest single block of graduates jin fis- 
cal, office and management occupa- 
tions. 

A series of questions dealt with satis- 
faction with employers, occupations 
and career lives. Liberal arts graduates 
reported they were highly satisfied with 
the work they are doing: 69 percent 
said they liked their jobs very much and 
22 percent fairly much. Older alumni 
reported the most satisfaction, possibly 
reflecting greater tolerance toward job 
limitations and a seniority status which 
provided more challenging job assign- 
ments. A fairly high level of satisfac- 
tion also was expressed toward the cur- 
rent employer. Only 11 percent of the 
alumni surveyed definitely wished they 
were working for another employer, 
while 18 percent were not sure. For- 
tunately for the egos of the men in- 
volved, and interesting from a research 
point of view, two-thirds of the grad- 
uates believed their careers were more 
successful than those of their classmates. 

When asked if they wished that they 
were in another occupation, ten per- 
cent of the graduates said they wished 
they were doing something else. How- 
ever, only 31% percent said they defin- 
itely would change. Eight percent said 
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they probably would change. Some 
interesting occupational preferences 
were listed by those graduates who 
wished they had chosen another field. 
By far the greatest swing would have 
been to careers in college teaching, 
medicine and creative arts and the 
strongest movement (in the 1960's) 
would be away from military service, 
state and local government and the 
clergy. 

A Rutgers alumnus said, “The liberal 
arts graduate should not begin his first 
job with the intention of remaining 
with the particular employer or that 
particular career.” This summed up 
the record of this alumni group: five 
years after graduation, 56 percent had 
changed employers at least once. Fif- 
teen years after graduation, 76 percent 
had changed initial employers. Most of 
the graduates had little experience with 
unemployment. Only 10 percent had 
been out of work for as long as five 
months and much of this may have been 
the result of waiting for military service 
or for graduate school courses. 

Despite complaints they may have 
made as undergraduates, alumni re- 
ported, in general, that they were very 
satisfied with their own liberal arts edu- 
cation. Most (80 percent) would ad- 
vise high school graduates to take liberal 
arts. Over 80 percent would major in a 
liberal arts field if they themselves were 
beginning college over again. Approx- 
imately half would repeat their original 
major, loyalty varied by types of major: 


Science and mathematics 55% 
Humanities 53% 
Social Science 44% 


College courses were rated as quite 
challenging and interesting by 86 per- 
cent of the alumni. When asked in- 
dividual courses, these were their selec- 
tions: 

Most enjoyable courses 


Biology 
History 
English 


Most difficult courses 
Physics 
Mathematics 
Chemistry 
Foreign Languages 
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Three-quarters of the Oberlin re- 
spondents said they as undergraduates 
were “deeply” or “quite a bit” concerned 
about how well they were doing ac- 
ademically. Not surprisingly, the best 
students and those who majored in sci- 
ence and mathematics were most con- 
cerned about their records. The grad- 
uates viewed their own efforts through 
rose-colored glasses: 43 percent said 
they worked harder than the normal for 
their classmates while only 22 percent 
recalled working less hard. 

Loyalty to college was almost as in- 
tense as loyalty to liberal education: if 
they could start college all over again, 
86 percent of the 11,000 graduates said 
they would attend the same institution. 
Yet, there were some dissenting voices. 

Physics graduates of undergraduate 
liberal arts institutions felt they were 
not as versed in physics as the graduates 
of schools which had strong graduate 
programs. 

But many more Obefrlinians com- 
mented in this vein: 

“Stick to your educational goals and 
avoid treating college as a trade school.” 

In evaluating job characteristics, lib- 
eral arts alumni showed a strong desire 
for positions in which they could use 
their special abilities, be creative and 
original, help others and enjoy a stable 
future. Less important were social sta- 
tus and a chance to earn a great deal of 
money. 

Two major products of liberal educa- 
tion, creative thinking and written com- 
munication are important in post-col- 
lege careers. When asked, “Does your 
work involve such writing?”, 41 percent 
said “quite a lot” and 35 percent “a 
fair amount.” Similar responses to 
“Does your work involve much creative 
writing?” were 54 and 30 percent. 

Yet, their careers were not all easy 
sailing. For many, selection of an oc- 
cupational goal was a difficult problem. 
More than half the graduates completed 
college before determining their career 
objectives. Among the middle-aged 
alumni—15 years after graduation—13 
percent reported that they selected a 
career goal six or more years after col- 
lege and 13 percent said they still had 
not selected a career goal. Not surpris- 
ingly, the clearest sense of direction was 
shown by medical workers, college pro- 
fessors and lawyers. The greatest un- 
certainty by fiscal, office and manage- 
ment workers, salesmen and scientists 
and mathematicians. 


Their most difficult career stage oc- 
curred right after graduation. Here, 
their lack of specialized training com- 
plicated the transition from campus to 
job. As one Oberlin graduate put it: 


Selling an AB to most employers is 
quite difficult. However, once on the 
job, my ability to think (which I at- 
tribute to my liberal education) has 
been superior to that of my colleagues. 


Early difficulties in obtaining post- 
college jobs disappeared in the long run. 
In fact, comparing salaries from liberal 
arts alumni with graduates from spe- 
cialized majors, a “Tortoise and Hare” 
theory was noticed. General education 
majors usually started out at lower sal- 
aries, but in 10 or 15 years they caught 
up and seemed to go ahead of counter- 
parts in engineering and other fields. 


Cultural Life. The liberal arts grad- 
uates reported a fairly active intellectual 
and cultural life. Four out of every ten 
were participating in intellectual or cul- 
tural discussion groups, ranging from 
53 percent of those who majored in 
humanities down to 34 percent of the 
science and mathematics alumni. 

When asked about their annual read- 
ing of books, 50 percent or more of the 
alumni did the following: 


Read five or more books related to their 
work 

Read four or more general non-fiction 
books 

Read four or more novels or pieces of 
fiction 

Regularly read four or more periodicals 
related to their work 

Regularly read four or more general 
periodicals. 


Two-thirds of the graduates had 
given one or more public speeches dur- 
ing the year prior to the survey, includ- 
ing at least 60 percent of those in every 
occupation. Not surprisingly, clergy- 
men and teachers led the list. What was 
surprising, however, was the fact that 
one percent of the clergymen said they 
had not given a single talk in the pre- 
ceding 12 months. 

In view of the dearth of opportun- 
ities in many parts of the country it was 
interesting to note alumni support of 
general cultural activities. During the 
year prior to the survey, 66 percent of 
the liberally-educated graduates had at- 
tended two or more theatrical produc- 
tions, 68 percent had attended one or 
more public lectures, 36 percent two or 


more operas or concerts, and 60 per- 
cent one or more art museums. Nor 
were the alumni deficient in publica- 
tions. Twenty-two percent had _ pub- 
lished an article during the preceding 
year, including 40 percent of all clergy- 
men, college professors, and creative 
workers. Two percent of the alumni 
had published a book, including 8 per- 
cent of college professors. 

Too many critics of alumni of the 
1940’s and 1950’s assumed that the goal 
of the graduate was to retire, upon 
Commencement, to a split-level subur- 
ban home with space for two cars, 
swimming pool privileges, and the op- 
portunity to pass from bland youth to 
mediocre old age. The concerns of this 
graduate would be limited to his finan- 
cial, paternal, and social needs. 

In actuality, these were the genera- 
tions which provided leadership for the 
most innovative programs of our era: 
the New Frontier and the Great Society. 
Among our surveyed alumni, 82 percent 
felt that liberal education should de- 
velop a sense of responsibility to par- 
ticipate in community and_ public 
affairs. 

It is difficult to measure the civic and 
social contribution of the individual 
alumnus. Only brief statistical data is 
available. We learned, for example, that 
35 percent of the alumni worked on 
fund-raising for social service or char- 
itable organizations, 25 percent had led 
a youth group, 34 percent (and these 
were men) had participated in PTA 
meetings, 44 percent had written a pub- 
lic official about a current program or 
proposed bill, 18 percent belonged to a 
political organization, and 5 percent had 
run for public office. 

It was interesting to note a slight in- 
crease in conservatism since college. 
When asked, “Which represents your 
political leaning when you were a col- 
lege senior and at the present time?”, 
the graduates replied. 


Asa in 
Senior 1965 
Liberal Democrats 24% 20% 
Conservative 
Democrat 10% 9% 
Independent and 
Liberal 14% 14% 
Independent and middle-of-the 
road 13% 12% 
Independent and 
conservative 71% 10% 
Liberal Republican 17% 18% 
Conservative 
Republican 15% 17% 
24 


Evaluation. As might have been ex- 
pected, strong comments were made by 
some alumni against liberal education. 
These were illustrative: 

“Rvervone needs two educations—one 
with which to earn a living and the 


other to make life rich and full.” 
(University of Southern California) 


“T iberal arts contributes to fascinating 
undergraduate discussions. But what is 
the graduate to do when he has to sup- 
port a family? Perhaps he can become 
a school teacher as I did. But then he 
can’t afford the very things he has 
learned to appreciate.” 

(Arizona State University) 


These were the minority. Many more 
comments supported liberal education 
in roughly the same five out of six 
ratio as reported in the statistical evalua- 
tion. 

“Most of the fields I have worked in 


are not covered by specific college 
courses.” (Ohio State University) 


“The world is changing too fast to tie 
yourself to a career. The best a person 
can do is to select the broadest possible 
field. The one in which I am working 
did not exist 30 years ago and was only 
added to the curriculum at my alma 
mater five or six years ago. The solu- 
tion is to prepare for a career by learn- 
ing as much as you can about as many 
things as you can encompass.” 
(Wayne State University) 


The single greatest career problem 
was obtaining the first job after college. 
“One employer commented to me, ‘You 
have a fine background but what are 
you going to do with it and how does 


it apply to your possible employment 
with us?” (New York University) 


“Although I graduated near the top of 
a class of 1,700 not one firm contacted 
me about employment while mediocre 
engineers received at least a dozen 
OLfers. 


(University of Southern California) 
This highlights the great irony in 
many collegiate programs of career as- 
sistance. The most sophisticated help is 
available for the students who least need 
it. On major university campuses, stu- 
dents graduating in engineering and 
business administration too often are 
served by much stronger placement pro- 
grams than their classmates in liberal 
arts. In many independent liberal arts 
colleges, there is a marked discrepancy 
between the budget and staff for the ad- 
missions function and that provided for 
job counseling and placement. This 
lack of assistance was indicated in com- 
ments such as this: 
“A better job of career counseling 
could be done by the liberal arts col- 
lege. I wasted some time which might 


have been spent in more constructive 
pursuits.” (Colgate University) 


4. Nevit Sanford 


GeRoberi. Galvertrur. 


Stronger career counseling and place- 
ment should reduce subsequent job 
changes—changes which are costly to 
employers and contribute to some of 
their resistance to hiring liberal arts 
alumni. In no way ought increased vo- 
cational awareness to detract from the 
emphasis upon a liberal education. 
However, the student who majors in 
French, anthropology, or botany should 
know whether he wants to work as a 
teacher, a salesman, a foreign service 
officer or a hospital administrator— 
and be able to tell an employer why he 
wants such a career. 

Alumni reported that their most use- 
ful courses in later life were those in 
three of the basic education fields— 
English, mathematics and psychology. 
They supported the concept of broad 
training fitting the alumnus for a life 
with infinite occupational possibilities. 
Most seem to agree with the statement 
made by John Ciardi when he was on 
the faculty at Rutgers University. The 
present contributing editor of World 
said: 


“The best product we can hope for— 
and a high product it is when achieved 
—is a man of general culture. This is 
what we have to offer at our best. If 
we can turn out such men, management 
will then have a responsible and re- 
sponsive personality to work with. This 
is what we have to offer. And this we 
can achieve when we seek the liberal 
arts for their own sake.”’7 


1. New York Times, March 29, 1950. 
2. Seymour E. Harris, The Market for Col- 


evs Graduates. Harvard University Press, 


3. Robert J. Havighurst, American Higher 


Education in the 1960’s. Ohio State Uni- 
versity Press, 1960. 

(editor), The American 
College. John Wiley and Sons, 1962, p. 805. 


5. The study was made through the Survey 


Research Center at the University of Cal- 
ifornia at Berkeley with the aid of a 
grant from the Cooperative Research 
Program of the U.S. Office of Education 
and aided by a supplementary grant from 
the Carnegie Corp. 

Career Patterns of 
Liberal Arts Graduates. The Carroll Press 
(Ea Box 8113, Cranston, R. I. 02920), 


7. John Ciardi, “The Art of Making Men” 


in pale Saturday Review, Nov. 11, 1953, 
Deas 
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1972-73 Enrollment Up 

Registration of 2,763 students this fall 
in all categories (undergraduate full 
and part-time, College and Conserva- 
tory. graduate and special) resulted in 
a temporary re-shuffling of dormitory 
housing spaces to accommodate the 
slightly bulging student ranks. There 
were 2,710 students registered at this 
time last year. 

According to Assistant Dean of Stu- 
dents Richard Dahl, some 85-90 stu- 
dents arrived on campus in early Sep- 
tember to find that their housing was 
“temporary.” Pyle Inn, no longer a 
Coop and destined for eventual demoli- 
tion because of development in the new 
Learning Center area, accommodated 
about 25 students. The rest were 
housed generally in double rooms gone 
triple and dormitory section lounges. 
Dahl said this figure represented “ap- 
parent” overenrollment, however, since 
some planned-for students did not ap- 
pear and their dormitory allocations 
were available within a few days to 
temporarily-housed students. The num- 
ber in temporary housing dropped to 
about 50 by mid-October, and Dahl 
expected 16-20 students to remain in 
temporary spaces throughout the first 
semester. 

Off-campus housing increased by 
about 20 persons this fall, compared 
to last year. For a time during the 
summer it appeared that all sopho- 
mores, juniors and seniors who wished 
could obtain off-campus housing per- 
mission, but on-campus coed and sin- 
gle-sex housing patterns changed in the 
fall and necessitated a termination of 
off-campus permissions to men. The 
College grants off-campus housing ac- 
cording to a supply and demand formu- 
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la adjusted by the numbers of available 
male and female on-campus spaces. 
Thus a greater demand for female on- 
campus spaces enabled other women to 
live off-campus if they chose, while a 
greater supply of available male on- 
campus spaces forced the cut-off in 
off-campus permissions for men. 


Central Mail Delivery 

A combination of internal administra- 
tive problems and changes in U. S. 
Postal Service policies regarding campus 
mail deliveries resulted in the installa- 
tion of 3,024 individual student mail- 
boxes in Wilder Hall’s basement over 
the summer. The mailboxes are located 
in Wilder’s former games room, the lat- 
ter facility now stationed in what used to 
be “Rec Hall.” 

Students now must pick up their US. 
Mail and local mailings at the new 
Wilder mail room, necessitating nearly 
2,000 visitors to the basement room six 
days per week. According to campus 
administrators, mail thefts in generally 
unsupervised dorm mail rooms had in- 
creased in recent years, particularly of 
mail-ordered records and other pack- 
ages. Local mailings originating from 
campus offices were also costing more 
to distribute to individual dorms, and 
sorting of mail at the dorm level was 
often unreliable. Office mail deliver- 
ies will continue, now by College labor. 

Larry Heller, Student Union (Wilder 
Hall) director, notes that the increased 
traffic in the building’s basement is apt 
to mean increased utilization of the 
Union’s other facilities. With this in 
mind, major changes in the basement- 
located snack bar are being made this 
fall. Among various renovations in the 
counter service facility are installation 
of new air-handling partitions and grilles 
with brightly painted murals on them, 
new lighting (dimmers and spotlights a 
central feature), low bolsters for leaning 
against when sitting on the floor, new 
chairs and tables and a completely inte- 
grated sound system (replacing the for- 
mer juke box). Designer of the snack 
bar’s new look was Pamela Segal, an 
Oberlin resident and professional archi- 
tect. The snack bar has been closed 
this fall because of the renovations. 
Construction delays are expected to 
hold up its re-opening possibly until as 
late as second semester, although the 
Rathskeller (also located in Wilder’s 
basement) continues to daily offer 
luncheons and dinners. Student Union 
facilities will continue to be open to 
townspeople on a restricted basis. 


Senior Class Officers 

The Class of 1973 elected officers last 
month to serve through Commence- 
ment 73. 

They are: Thomas R. Theado, presi- 
dent, economics major from Peoria, IIL; 
Lee I. Fisher (son of Stanley, ’50), vice 
president, government major from Shak- 
er Heights, Ohio; Deborah Phillips The- 
ado, bass major, from Willingboro, 
N.J., and wife of Thomas. 

Thomas Theado and Fisher are serv- 
ing as advisory members of the Alumni 
Board and as members of the Board’s 
student-alumni committee. 


Class Trustee Elected 


Delia C. Pitts, °72, has been elected 
Class Trustee of Oberlin College with a 
term of office extending to Oct. 11, 
1975. She succeeds Robert L. Krul- 
wich, ’69, and was chosen by mail bal- 
lot by members of the classes of 1971, 
1972 and 1973. 

A Senior Scholar in history as an un- 
dergraduate, this year she is traveling 
in Europe and West Africa on a Thomas 
J. Watson Foundation Fellowship and 
is studying the changing lives of Afri- 
can university students, and women. 

At Oberlin, she was elected to Phi 
Beta Kappa, was in the junior history 
honors program, and received the Life 
Prize for excellence in American his- 
tory. Her Senior Scholar project was a 
study of the substance and value of the 
Harlem Renaissance, 1919-1929. 

Undergraduate activities included edi- 
torship of The Oberlin Review, mem- 
bership on the task force of the Educa- 
tion Commission, and the history majors 
committee. 


~~ 


Delia Pitts 


Trimming the Vines 

The issue of whether Oberlin “relates” 
to the Ivy League may have found 
some resolve in October, to the nega- 
tive. 

With many messy whacks of ma- 
chetes and aid from bulldozers and 
trucks, a few vine-laden campus build- 
relieved of their external 
greenery. The action necessitated in- 
voluntary relocation of several hun- 
dred birds who made their homes be- 
hind the leaves, and perhaps left local 
philosophers and educational schemers 
wondering just why Buildings and 
Grounds got to have the honor of such 
a significant action—while the faculty, 
students and administration pursued 
change through more customary chan- 


ings were 


nels. 

Pragmatism was the reason B&G 
workers were obliged to take such a 
bold step, and it’s a lucky thing they 
did. The ivy had developed such tenac- 
ity, according to B&G Superintendent 
Carl Breuning, that it was beginning 
to penetrate the buildings themselves, 
loosening window frames and chiseling 
away at mortar which had otherwise 
managed to hold together Carnegie Li- 
brary, Severance Laboratory, Peters 
and Rice Halls for many years. 

Trumpet vines atop Carnegie’s upper 
levels, Breuning estimates, added as 
much as three tons to the building’s 
heft. Some rooms had not seen the 
light of day through overgrown win- 
dows for many years. And who can 
say what effects the constant and close- 


De-greening of Severance 
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by bird chirping had on the quality of 
thoughts borne by those behind the 
walls? 

Not only birds, but also their food 
was stored within the vines. Several 
B&G workers complained of personal 
lice and other insect infestation as the 
result of their high-altitude pruning. 


Arts and Sciences Faculty 

There are 33 newcomers to the Arts 
and Sciences faculty this year, two of 
whom are alumni. Last year there were 
21 new faculty members in the College. 


In addition, Herbert G. May, emeri- 
tus professor of religion, will return 
as Distinguished Visiting Professor for 
the second semester. 

Those not previously announced in 
the OAM are: Dorothy Martin, ’72 
A.M., instructor in African-American 
Community and Student Development 
Program (AACSDP); Yakubu Saaka, 
instructor in AACSDP; Craig S. Harbi- 
son, 66, and Mary C. Sturgeon, as- 
sistant professors of arf; Francis J. 
Clark, laboratory instructor in biology; 
Dennis N. Luck, assistant professor of 
biology; Judith Beinstein, assistant pro- 
fessor of communication studies; Alvin 
S. Tokunow, assistant professor of com- 
munication studies (film production); 
Ross Thomson, lecturer in economics; 
Mollyanne Marks, assistant professor 
of English; Harlan Wilson, instructor 
in government; Ronald J. DiCenzo, in- 
structor in history and East Asian stu- 
dies; Sadok Masliyah, instructor in 
Judaic and Near Eastern studies; Wil- 
liam J. Byrnes, lecturer in Inter-Arts 
Program (technical director); Larry 
Mullican, lecturer in Inter-Arts Pro- 
gram (cast coordinator); Charles H. 
Lippy, assistant professor of religion; 
James H. K. Norton, associate profes- 
sor of religion; John. Pearson, associate 
professor of art; Edric Cane, acting as- 
sistant professor of romance languages; 
Janice Chiville, lecturer in romance 
languages and French House director; 
Marc A. Bernstein, instructor in sociol- 
ogy and anthropology; Linda L. Taran- 
ik, instructor in sociology and anthro- 
pology; Shubert Spero, lecturer in Ju- 
daic and Near Eastern Studies, and Mie- 
ko Tsuchida, lecturer in Japanese and 
Asia House director. 


Financial Aid Assistant 
Abram D. Ledbetter, a candidate for 
the A.B. degree in December, has joined 
the staff of the department of financial 
aid as assistant to the director. 
Ledbetter, who is from Washington, 
D. C., attended Beloit College for two 
years before transferring to Oberlin. He 
is majoring in both economics and 
music in the College of Arts and Sci- 
ences. A clarinetist, he has performed 
with the Oberlin Orchestra and his com- 
position, “Variations for Piano,” was 
performed last April in Kulas Hall. 


New Administrators 

Richard K. Dahl has been named as- 
sistant dean of students for 1972-73. 
He replaces Alan Dieffenbach, ’61 
M.A.T. 

Dahl, whose chief administrative re- 
sponsibility is the housing and dining 
halls system and its $2-million-plus 
budget, comes to Oberlin from Southern 
Illinois University, where he coordi- 
nated the selection, training and evalu- 
ation of student-life staff members. He 
is a Ph.D. candidate in higher educa- 
tion at SIU. 

Other new administrators not previ- 
ously announced are Harold A. Olsen, 
associate librarian for planning and de- 
velopment, a Ph.D. candidate in the 
economics of information at the Uni- 
versity of Maryland; Elizabeth Olstad, 
director of the YWCA-YMCA, in 
Oberlin last year while her husband, 
Keith, was a Danforth Foundation 
campus ministry intern and Harkness 
Coop director; Patricia L. Walton, as- 
sistant dean of students; Chloe H. 
Young, °48 A.B., ’50 A.M., acting cura- 
tor of pre-modern art, a former Allen 
Art Museum curator (1948-1970). 


Dahl 
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Replaces Bechtel, Heller 

Clark E. Drummond has been appointed 
coordinator of student activities and as- 
sistant dean of students effective next 
semester. He succeeds Thomas Bechtel, 
*59, now associate dean of students, and 
Larry Heller, director of the student 
union (Wilder Hall) since 1966. 

The new position was recommended 
by Heller and Bechtel who are resigning 
at the end of the current semester. Hel- 
ler plans to study toward his Ph.D. and 
Bechtel, who served as dean of men 
from 1968 to 1971, will become dean 
of undergraduate counseling and sup- 
port services at Brown University. 
Drummond currently is program coor- 
dinator and director of academic and 
cultural events series and director of the 
international studies and travel center 
at Baldwin-Wallace College. 


Beethoven Festival Planned 

Eugene Istomin, the “extraordinary” 
American pianist, will give an afternoon 
master class in Kulas Recital Hall Jan. 
27 and a recital at 8:30 p.m. Jan. 28 in 
Finney Chapel as part of a Beethoven 
Festival during Winter Term. 

The festival will be a Winter Term 
group project organized and directed by 
Pat Park, ’75, who organized a success- 
ful Chopin Festival during last year’s 
Winter Term. There will be student re- 
citals in Warner Concert Hall at 4 p.m. 
Jan. 26 and 4 p.m. Jan. 28. 


Baldwin Exhibition 

“Rembrandt and the Bible,” an exhi- 
bition of Rembrandt prints of Old and 
New Testament subjects, was held 
in conjunction with a Baldwin Seminar 
and two public lectures on the subject 
by Wolfgang Stechow, 67h, emeritus 
professor of art. 

The exhibition in the Print Room of 
the Allen Art Museum through Nov. 26 
was comprised of Rembrandt prints 
from the Museum’s own holdings. In the 
two-week seminar, Nov. 8-21, Stechow 
investigated the way in which Rem- 
brandt interpreted the Bible in his paint- 
ings and prints. Public lectures dis- 
cussed “Rembrandt and the Old Testa- 
ment” and ”’Rembrandt’s Christ as 
Healer and Teacher.” 
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WOBC Changes Sound 

“Stereo” indicators flashed on through- 
out Oberlin this fall as students tuned 
their FM receivers to WOBC, 88.7 
MHz. The new sound culminated a 
two-year project by students, involving 
a nearly total renovation of the station’s 
systems. 

Final touches were completed during 
the summer by engineers Michael Ro- 
wan, ’74, and Laurence Shengold, ’75, 
according to Station Manager William 
Siegel, °74. Much of the planning for 
the new sound can be credited to Dale 
Lewis, ’73, who was WOBC’s 1971-72 
station manager. New turntable tone 
arms, a master control unit and stereo 
transmitter are the latest equipment 
additions. 

With the technical work completed, 
Siegel says the goal now is to “attract 
as many listeners as possible” from both 
the town and the campus. “TI believe 
that by striving to be of value to its lis- 
teners, the station will also benefit those 
who work on it,” he said. Some WOBC 
staffers are participating in a broadcast 
journalism course offered this year by 
the communications department and 
taught by Neil Zurcher, a Cleveland 
TV newsman. 


Life Prize Winners 

The following seniors, majoring in his- 
tory, are recipients of the George, °99, 
and Carrie Life Prize for excellence: 
John M. Ezell, Steven H. Mintz, Mal- 
com G. Pittman III, and Paul H. 
Zarefsky. 


Rev. Fred Steen, ’55t, pastor of 

Mt. Zion Lutheran Church in Oberlin, 
discussed “Social Implications for 
Oberlin” at the Oct. 15 dedication of a 
newly-restored monument to the 

three Oberlin black men who died in 
John Brown’s raid on Harper's Ferry in 
1859. The monument was originally 
placed in Westwood Cemetery in 
1860. Last summer the Neighborhood 
Youth Corps undertook its restoration 
and removal to Vine Street Park. 

The marble monument, weighing half a 
ton, was refurbished through the 
Oberlin College art department and 
placed in a solution to preserve it. The 
monument honors Shields Green and 
John A. Copeland who were hanged 
with Brown in 1859 and L. S. 

Leary who died in the raid. 


Pilot MusEd Program 
Guy D’Aurelio Jr., an intern in music 
education, is coordinating and develop- 
ing a pilot program established by the 
Conservatory and the Oberlin Public 
Schools for 1972-73. 

The program of instrumental music 
is designed to enrich the music educa- 
tion of both college and public school 
age students and to involve both in in- 
novative musical experiences. It aug- 
ments the existing instrumental music 
curriculum in the schools and provides 
pre-student teaching opportunities for 
Conservatory students in music educa- 
tion. 

D’Aurelio spends half his time in the 
public schools and half as a member of 
the music education department in the 
Conservatory, where he works closely 
with faculty members who are assisting 
him in continuing his development as an 
effective music educator at the college 
level. 

Funded jointly by the College and the 
Schools, the latter’s share of the pro- 
gram has been made possible by gifts 
from the Nordson Foundation and Gil- 
ford Instrument Laboratories. 

D’Aurelio was a teaching assistant 
1969-72 at the University of Wisconsin 
where he is a Ph.D. candidate. He re- 
ceived the B.S. in 1961 and the M.Ed. 
in 1965 from Wisconsin. 
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New Hungarian Quartet 

The New Hungarian Quartet has been 
formed at the Conservatory this fall 
with Andor Toth, first violin; Richard 
Young, violin; Denes Koromzay, viola; 
and Andor Toth Jr., *69, cello. All are 
new appointments to the Oberlin fac- 
ulty. 

The original Hungarian Quartet, of 
which Koromzay was a founding mem- 
ber, was known internationally through 
its world-wide tours, recordings, and 
residencies at Southern California and 
Colorado and, in the summers, at As- 
pen and at Colby College in Maine. 

Toth, who has become professor of 
violin in the Conservatory, was a mem- 
ber of the Oberlin faculty and leader of 
the Oberlin String Quartet from 1955- 
59. He received the Artist Diploma 
from Juilliard Graduate School and was 
a pupil of Ivan Galamian. He has 
taught at the universities of Houston, 
Colorado, Texas at Austin, and at San 
Francisco State College. 

He has been a frequent lecturer, 
guest conductor and soloist with such 
major orchestras as the Cleveland Or- 
chestra and Los Angeles Chamber Or- 
chestra and is a former member of the 
NBC Symphony, the New York Phil- 
harmonic, and the Houston Symphony. 
He has also been a member of the Alma 
Trio and the Gordon String Quartet. 

Young, instructor in violin, received 
the Mus.B. from Indiana in 1969 and 
the Mus.M. from Catholic University. 
He has studied with Josef Gingold and 
Aaron Rosand and studied chamber 
music with the Hungarian Quartet at 
Colby during the summers of 1969-72. 
For the past three years he has been a 
member of “Strolling Strings” unit of 
the U. S. Army Band in Washington, 
HAC: 

Toth Jr., assistant professor of violon- 
cello, studied with George Neikrug at 
Oberlin in 1965-67, and at the Uni- 
versity of Texas at Austin in 1967- 
69. He also had private study with 
Gabor Rejto. He has taught at the San 
Francisco Conservatory and was a 
member of the San Francisco Sym- 
phony and Chamber Orchestra for the 
past four years. He has been a soloist 
with the Joffrey Ballet Orchestra and 
the San Francisco and Houston sym- 
phonies, and has given solo and cham- 
ber music recitals. 

Koromzay, visiting professor of 
chamber music, was violist of the Hun- 
garian Quartet since 1934. He received 
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the State Artist Diploma from the Royal 
Academy of Music in Budapest, studied 
at the Hochschule fur Musik in Berlin, 
and was a pupil of Jeno Hubay and 
Carl Flesch. During World War II, he 
was first chair viola with the Con- 
certgebouw Orchestra in Amsterdam 
and has appeared in the major concert 
halls of five continents. 

In this country he has taught cham- 
ber music at Colby, Mills, Southern 
California, Colorado, and at the Aspen 
Music Festival. 


Conservatory Faculty Changes 

Sixteen new faculty members have filled 
vacancies and new positions in the Con- 
servatory of Music this year. Those 
newcomers not previously announced 
are: 

Michael Rosen, associate professor of 
percussion; Sally E. Turk, associate 
professor of flute for the first semester; 
Richard D. Hanson, assistant professor 
of music education; M. Carlyle Hume, 
assistant professor of music education; 
Sanford Margolis, assistant professor 
of pianoforte; Charles B. Seemann, vis- 
iting assistant professor of French horn 
for the first semester; Louise Toth, as- 
sistant professor of singing; Paul B. 
Mast, instructor in music theory; 
George E. Damp, instructor in organ 
for the first semester; Guy D’Aurelio 
Jr., intern in music teacher education; 
John Canarina, lecturer in conducting. 

Those who left the Conservatory 
faculty at the close of 1971-72, not 
previously announced, are: 

Steven S. Staryk, professor of vio- 
lin, returned to Canada, his home; John 
Perry, associate professor of pianoforte, 
accepted a position at the University 
of Texas, Austin; Christopher J. Kim- 
ber, associate professor of violin, ac- 
cepted a position at Ohio State Univer- 
sity; Gregory Proctor, assistant profes- 
sor of music theory, teaching at Yale. 


Conservatory Honored 

The Conservatory is one of six academ- 
ic institutions and conservatories to re- 
ceive $500 prizes for 1971-72 from the 
National Federation of Music Clubs for 
the performance and promotion of 
American music. The awards are fi- 
nanced by the American Society of 
Composers, Authors and Publishers 
(ASCAP). Six institutions received non- 
monetary awards. 


Music Theater Chairman 

David Bamberger has become associate 
professor of music theater at the Con- 
servatory, succeeding Roy Lazarus who 
recently resigned to concentrate on di- 
rectorship of the summer Oberlin Music 
Theater. 

Bamberger, a 1962 graduate of 
Swarthmore, attended the Yale School 
of Drama in 1962-63. His first show at 
Oberlin was Gilbert and Sullivan’s 
‘“Ruddigore” Nov. 16-19—a combined 
production with the G&S Players. For 
the past two years, Bamberger has 
been stage director and instructor in 
operatic acting at the Academy of Vocal 
Arts in Philadelphia. He also was visit- 
ing lecturer in acting at Hartt College 
of Music last year. He staged “Much 
Ado about Nothing” for the National 
Shakespeare Company and last year 
two of his productions were seen off- 
Broadway: the first major New York 
production of Sophocles’ “Oedipus at 
Colonus” and a program which he con- 
ceived ard directed, “The World of 
Gilbert and Sullivan.” 

Productions Bamberger has directed 
for major opera companies include 
“The Barber of Seville’ and Der Ro- 
senkavalier” for the New York City 
Opera, “Madame Butterfly” for the 
Cincinnati Summer Opera, and “Le 
Coq d’Or” for the Lake Erie Opera 
Theater. He has also directed for the 
National Opera of Chile. 

Bamberger is a member of Phi Beta 
Kappa. His wife is the former Carola 
Beral of London, England, and they 
have a three-year-old son. 


Bamberger 
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eso che tresnendous tincal pressures, 
Oberlinians can take satisfaction in the knowledge that their school is 
still functioning with a balanced budget. That ‘‘balance,’’ however, is 
maintained precariously, for without the gifts of present and past 
donors Oberlin would be in the midst of financial disaster. 

In the year which closed last June 30 the College’s budget for the 
regular educational programs was slightly over $12,500,000. Of this 
amount, gifts accounted for well over $5,500,000, or nearly ee 
percent. 

To be sure, that five million dollar plus figure includes revenue 
from Oberlin’s endowment. But it can never be forgotten that any 
institution’s endowment is the perpetuation of past generosity, and 
that without the faith of all donors, past and present, Oberlin could 
never make its unique contribution to American higher education. 

Listed on the following pages are the thousands of Oberlin’s 
alumni and friends who expressed their confidence with gifts from 
July 1, 1971 to June 30, 1972. Those gifts totaled $3,549,000, the 
fourth largest amount given to Oberlin in any of the past fifty years. 

Much of this outpouring—over half—represents Outlook gifts and 
_ pledge payments for the Philips Physical Education Building and the 
Seeley G. Mudd Learning Center. A little over a million dollars was | 
designated for current use, with $305,000 of that amount coming 
from alumni through the Annual Fund, forty percent over the 


_ preceding year | 

One of Mich most heartening signs was the increase in the number 
of individual donors, reaching in this past year a total of 7,381, an 
increase of ten percent and the fourth consecutive year that the / 
number of alumni donors has risen. Credit for this is due in large — Ee tem Ds 
measure to the efforts of alumni and parent volunteers who have SNe eae oh ya sho 
made the effort to come to campus to evaluate for themselves the a 
tenor of education at Oberlin today, and to share their enthusiasm _ 
with classmates and others. To these volunteers and the many others 
who contribute their time and skills in guidance of the Colle ee me 
its programs of communication, Oberlin is deeply aa 
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In memory of James H. and 
Hope E. Griswold 


Mary Jones Smith 


CLASS OF 1899. 


President: Whiting Williams 
BEQUEST 
Grace A. Page 
OUTRIGHT GIFTS 

_ Mary Williams Hemingway 


In memory of Katherine R. Moore 


CLASS OF 1900 
OUTRIGHT GIFT 
In memory of Grace Charles 


lara V. Jor 
Frank C. Van Cleef 


_ GLASS OF 1905 
_ President: Ross W. Sanderson 


Channing L. Sentz 
OUTRIGHT GIFTS 


Hildred Abrahamson Cohen 
Clara Cavell Greaves 


Hull 

Gertrude Smith Mirick 

Ross W. Sanderson 
Channing L. Sentz 
CLASS OF 1906 
President and Class Agent: 

Mary Rankin 

OUTRIGHT GIFTS 
Herbert T. Andrews 
Grace Hewins Hallenberg 
Rachel Young Lutz 


Althea Berry Lytle 
Mary Frey Mautz 


Soret Miller 
Betsey Churchill Ruiter 


Bess W 
Mabel G. Whiting 


GLASS OF 1900 


President: Victor Doerschuk 
BEQUESTS 


Louise Belser Boggs 
Carrie E, Ink 
Clara Snell Wolfe 


OUTRIGHT GIFTS 


ohn E. Barber 

ssie McClure Dickinson 
Victor C. Doerschuk 
Marguerite V. Doggett 
Mabel C. Eldred 
Ersel Mitchell Fath 
W. Paul Ferris 


Florence Mosher Hammond 


Florence J. Harvey 
Mary Ketner Jones 
Edith E. Metcalf 

Edith Stimson Paterson 
Mary Gibbs Sackett 
Lawrie and Alma Sharp 
Palmer H. Snell 
Marion L. Steele 
Florence T. Waite 

Eva Spiers Watson 
Gertrude Cody Wheaton 
Roy E. Whitney 

Clara Snell Wolfe 


CLASS OF 1910 


President and Class Agent: 
Margaret Bradshaw McGee 


OUTRIGHT GIFTS 


Mary Hull Baker 

Curtis A. Baxter 

In memory or William S. Bowen 
William E. C 


. Ebbo 
of Walter T. Gayters 
Fairchild Graham 
nn B. Griffith 
“dna Jenkins 
a ohnson 


CLASS OF 1911 


President: Maud Morlock 
Class Agent: Keyes Metcalf — 


OUTRIGHT GIFTS 


Madge Hubbard Baird 
Arthur F. Baker 
Dorothy S. Blake 
Esther Robson Bowen 
Elizabeth Jackson Branch 
Edmund ite Has 
Lillian Dowler Eichbauer 
Valerie Salathe Freeman 
Marguerite ae Holliday 
Maud Merrill James 
Bessie M. Janes 
Helen G. oe 
Helen Weireter Kalbfleisch 
Marion Slater Leonard 
Ara Scothan Loomis 
Will F. Lyon 
Ethel sed McIntosh 
Gladys Chute Mears 
Keyes D. Metcalf 
Edythe Munson Moore 
Maud Morlock 
Mrs. Jay B. Nash 

. Herbert Nichols 

rtha M. Parker 

N. Florence Pope 
elon Judson Ruth 
Hally M. Scott 
Elizabeth Schultz Stover 
Augusta Jewitt Street 
Clare M. Tousley 
Harold N. E. Tower 
In honor of Harold Tower 
Aldrich B. Underwood 
Edna Willson Wolff 


CLASS OF 1912 


President: Edna P. Scheid 
Class Agent: Elmina Lucke 


RETAINED LIFE 
INCOME GIFT 
Ernest R. Zechiel 
OUTRIGHT GIFTS 


Elizabeth Wood Aldrich 
Ethel Rodimon Bohler 
Pauline Jones Carmean 
Marion D. Clouse 
Lilliann Blackwell Dial 
Saree Oe eee 


pen C. Faust 

Fredrick P. Ford 

Edith Riggs Gillet 

Beryl A be Heck 

Mary B. Hulsizer 

Lucile Kalb Irwin 

Mabel Baker Jackson 

J. Hall Kellogg 

Sheldon a Margaret Latourette — 

Alice Heydenburk Leathers 

Elva Krehbiel Leisy 

Elmina R. Lucke 

Lawrence ah Frances 
MacDani 

Mary epantels in Maxwell 

Nelson and Helen Metcalf 

M. Portia Mickey 

Ruth Eagley Morrison 

In memory of Alberta Mewton 

Alice Siena Reynolds 

Edna P. Sche 

In honor of Hazel R. Scott 

ae Seaman 
Ben H. Smith 
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Dorothy R. tele 
Mabel F. Thom 
Frankell Wade hite 
Anna England Wildberg 
Ernest R. Zechiel 


CLASS OF 1913 


President: Dorothy Rowe Gunn 
= ent: Lucile Brown 
et 


OUTRIGHT GIFTS 


Iva Holton Allen 
Irene Morey Carter 
Emma Galloway Cole 
Olive Bell Daniels 
erome Davis 
argaret Sweet Derr 
Josephine Wray Fisher 
J. Holmes Ford 
Mary Blacktord Fowler 
Bly Franks 
Ruth Anderegg Frost 
Dorothy a Gunn 


Jo M. Ha 

arjorie E. Hamilton 
Hugh W. Hubbard 
Mary E. Johnston 
Frances Jeffery Jones 
Mae L. Kelly 

Lucile Brown Ketcham 
W. Harrison Mack 
William and Gertrude Martin 
Florence Woolley Mauss 
William A. McIntosh 
Mary McClure Miller 
Mary Montgomery 

J. Paul Munson 

Edna Dexter Niederhauser 
Ethel Ackley Noble 
Lavina Elder Paazig 
Amy Ruth Paine 
Frederick B. Peake 
Fred R. Powers 

Olive Kreitter Pratt 
Margaret Cockroft Pyle 
Alice Avery Root 
Isaranda F, Sanborn 
Helen Brickett Sterns 
Avis Allen Sweeney 
Marie Soller Tear 
Mamie Rowen Timms 
Margaret Jordan Topliff 
Helen F. Treat 

Gladys Dingfelder Ward 


CLASS OF 1914 _ 


President: Lewis E. Hayes 
Class Agent: Russell Jelliffe 


BEQUEST 
_ Ruth Smith Norman 


RETAINED LIFE 
INCOME GIFT 


Leonie E. Schmidt 
OUTRIGHT GIFTS 


Alice Coffin Arnold 

Effie Pye Binkley 

Mary Bartholomew Buxton 
Lorrian A. Cook 

Madeline Doland Cotterell 

M ny) Otis Crawley 

Ju y 
Paul fon Dorothy Fall 
Sara Brodtkorb Flom 

Mary Jane Glann 
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‘ranklin C. Palm 


Gertrude Parkin Smail ae Frederic Shreiner 
Ethlyn M. Unholz Stanley Corfman 
Helen M, Walker BEQUESTS 
elen alker 
Berlynn Kramer Wells EQ 
Christine Bigelow Wright noo ell 
Ruth Tschanen Yocom 
Ceo - OUTRIGHT GIFTS 
President: e Woodruff An ous : 
Class Agent: Alice Ward E. Cowles Andrus 
David W. Anthony 
RETAINED LIFE Reginald Bell y 
INCOME GIFTS Sei Rial a ie M. Ru ate Lewis 
Florence L. Burger Claude A, Campbell aca) fore Little 
OUTRIGHT GIFTS ee ee Claggett Lacie Sith Ven iness 
May 
pees Nickels Adams Stanley A. oe Finbar er 
Marcia Edgerton Bailey pe dee ae Raymond and Egie Mosshart 
In memory of Mary Forbes Boice Hortense Mitchell D Davis Helen ee ee 
Charlotte Weatherill Bosworth a ne ee aie Leo §. Punc nee 
scnens fig ee oo Helen M. Hotchkiss Otto G. Reuman - 
Ben Burtt — ce Hanna eae A. Joyce Riker 
Jessie F. Butts eae erate A. Roose 
Jennie McDowell Caughey ee ee Marion M. Root 
Rut Jeane ay Lawrence E. McAllister Margaret Rigg Street, 
Harriet Meeker | Mary F. T 
eae Lelah Harris Nesbitt : somet bi 
Katharine Anderegg Dewey Pots 1. RHE ERSOn ie SE ang alas 
Eleanor Hill Dod loren eee 
ance pales Sells cota Ferne A. Tudehope 
oberts Fleming : 
Ae e Geddes 
Laura Pelton Geigley 
Vera De Gerpheid 
Ira E. Gillet 
Philip P. Gott 
_D’Etta Brown Green 
Ruth E. Houston 
Elda Kimmel Houts 
Anna May H 
Edith E. Hust 
Helen Lamberton 
Joyce E. La 
games G. Lappin 
Henry and Ruth Lichtwardt 
Frances aeee 4 
‘Nathan L. Mack 
fis Martin 
é 
In Ramer, of Carlton K. Matson’ 


Anita Tritschler Corfman 
Ford E. Curtis 


Louise Darst _ 

Ruth Ford Davis 

K. Irene Dole 

weg Bailey Doolittle 


Elnora Horn Fauver 
Eleanor | on Favor 
Hazel Hopkins Gerdes 
essie Howell Glasse 
Cogs te Gorham 


Ainiaide. eucdiact 

Florence Wells Haeberle 
Margaret Haskell Havens 

In memory of Henry Burt Hudson 
ee Nears H ih 


Florence cls Ciisby Bie ae 


Hel 

Elvada M. P Mieihell 

Harriet G. Long 

Mary Ellen Daniels Long 

M. Marshal 

S. Marvin 

Soren A. Mathiasen 

Muriel Lovett Mayer 

Isabella Keller McEvoy 
McPhee 


Elv 
Haro 


Agents 


$ 14,958 


CLASS OF 1919 


President: A. Harold Prasse 
Class Agent: Mildred Sweney 
Sherman 


OUTRIGHT GIFTS 


Anonymo 

Helen M. ishvord 

Walter K y 

Alice Luethi Barnes 

Pauline Barrett Bates 

Katherine Bard Battelle 

Maude Lichty Bevis 

Lloyd W. Burneson 

Elizabeth Crafts Chilton 
ley Cluff 


Josephine E. Davis 

elen Miller ee 

Margaret Rice 

Lorena Dowlin ase a 

lig Long Felix 

Mary P caer 

Norma E. 

Marguerite Blocuihery 
Greenw 

Mabel Rockwood Grimm 

Agnes Vanatta Gustavel 

SS Side Ledinsky Hamilton 


NOLLOL 


? ash 


DresidenteRaymen@a 


ele a i i Lire, 
jou Pika ee ib 
as s@ Sin ye , 
A 4 re 7 
‘a! Se) es 
wh i 


Hengst 


Class Agent: Zenas Clark 
BEQUEST 

Julia C. Bryant 
OUTRIGHT GIFTS 


Aileen Fishbeck Ainger 
eo Manne Anderson 
E, Rena A 

Virginia Johnson Baker 


| jl eva Butler 


Alice Munnell Butman 
Paul eRe Esther Carrick 


- Don M. Dailey 


Elsie C. Eddy 
Louise Wallvaff Edwards 
In memory of Robert S. Fletcher 
Grace Spr bee Forbes 
Alma J. 
Anne L. Ge 
Helen Drew Eke arte 
Ruth Carpenter Hart 
Lillian Unholz Harter 
Elizabeth Crofts Hartman 
Raymond G. Hengst 
Jean Rummel! Henle 
Marian Lawrence 
Fama Noyes Keith 
Irma Forman Kincaid 
Erma B. Lyle 
Esther S. Lyman 
Alexander C. Martin 
J. Frederick and Kathleen _ 
Martin 
Ralph B. Noyce 
Mary Benjamin Payne 
Leonard C, Peabody 
Lottie Ry Porter 
Georgia E. Price 
Isabel Plumb Raine 
Julia Wells Rea 
Helen M. Rice 
Zola Whitman Sands 
Robert B. Shaw 
ames F, ‘Smiley 
uth Nuneviller Steinem 
Verne Parks Storer 
Jose} - Royer Thomas 
rian L, Treat 
M. Genevieve Truran 
In memory of Helen Frey Waugh 
Margaret Merry Wilson 


ester 


of ‘ 
ma Ah 
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CLASS OF 1921 


President: Wilson J. Clark 
Class Agent: Charles Adams 


RETAINED 
INCOME GIFT 
Paul J. Appell 


OUTRIGHT GIFTS 


Dorothy Burd Cassutt 
Alice 


Child 

Wilson and Helen Clark 
Mary McMenemy Crockett 
Helen K. Dexter 
Melvin A. Dietrich 
Margaret Ferris Fletcher 
Margaret Tompkins Grant 
Genevieve Kent Gunter 
Mabel Dallinga Harsh 
Helen Groves Hazeltine 
Elmina Chatfield Helwig 
Norman Hilberry 
Horatio S. Hill 
Olive L. Hodges 
Gerald R. Kinnear 
Doris Stiles Knowlton 
Martha eos Boones 
Kathryn Knowlton 
Martha Melville Laing 
Irene Fairchild Langworthy 
Robert T. Lansdale 
Helen Williams LePontois 
Helen Swanson Lyman 

ohn S. Marsh 

{argaret Wilder Menzi 
Harlan G. Metcalf 
Luella Thompson Montgomery 
Marian Warren Moore 
Raymond T. Moyer 
Glenway and Margaret Nethercut 
Earl Newsom 
Grace Vining Nichols 
Francelia Nitzsche 
Frederick W. Norfleet 
Harriet Norton Noyce 
Gladys McCarty Nunn 
C. Catharine Ober] 
Rosa Peterson Re 
Nid ae, E. Roberts 

ilma Rottenstein 
Laura M. Schleman 
Mary Post Seaman 
Herman E. Seemann 
Sore: Horn Seiling 

Mary Eastman Serverns 
Esther Guthery Smart 
Ethyl Snyder Smith 
Helen Eimert Stoertz 
Marion H. Veazey 
In memory of Elizabeth Arnold 

Von der Muhll 

Marion Williams Walker 
Irene V. Webber 
Laura Keck Wilber 
Harold N. Williams 
Lucille Deiss Wilmurt 
H. VanRensselaer Wilson 


Gertrude Syme Youngfelt 
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GIFTS WERE RECEIVED FROM 


INDIVIDUALS OUTRIGHT GIFTS 


: ied 5 friends gave —§$ 191,000 $ 929,000 


PRIVATE FOUNDATIONS a ee ~_ $1,360,000) $ 
BUSINESS CONCERNS - 143 individual corporations STEN Shs lk eee te ate 

ecapeinee Sad and Ge 

corporations o 

Foundation of Independent 

~ Colleges gave 7 $ 160,000 $ 182,000 

UNITED STATES : ie Be 
GOVERNMENT AGENCIES 34 payments totaled —__ $651,000 $1,193,000 
OTHER GROUPS _ 27 payments totaled $ 34,000 $ 70,000 
TOTAL RECEIVED | etary ia ~-- $3,549,000 $4,036,000 
GIFTS WERE USED FOR | 


~ CURRENT OPERATING The cost of Sree ae aa the College is 
EXPENSES greater than the income from tuition 
and endowment. Gifts made to Oberlin 

Paice 1971-72 which were used to 
help meet the educational costs of the f 
regular academic program , : 
amounted to $ 903,000 $ 943,000 
Similar gifts ee research and 


underwrite s 
College amounted to Z $ 270,000 $ 400,000 


CAPITAL AND PLANT Payments on pledges and new 
EXPENDITURES for The Seeley G. Mudd 
Center, the ae Philips Ph 
Education Center, other cap 
needs amounted to_ 


ADDITIONS TO ENDOWMENT _ Gifts received and invested to provide | a sie 7 

— )_imcome for the future amounted to $ 318,000 _$ 551,000 

AWAITING DESIGNATION “Gifts whose ultimate use had not ae 
Doe aa Fist $ er Wa EY 

amounted to_ | Pei ae sel UU, (ea ey 


TOTAL GIFTS USED — 
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CLASS OF 1922 


President: Laurence D. McPhee 
Class Agent: William Penfound 


OUTRIGHT GIFTS 


Grace Easton Adams 
Helen L. Alderman 
Margaret Lingle Amos 
Helen Hyde Baker 
Kathryn Coates Barlow 
Alfred and Frances Bartter 
Jeannette Dorland Beeler 
Eleanor Hopkins Bent 
Henry E. Bent 

Eleanor T. Bisbee 
Dorothy Porter Blackledge 
Eloise Smiley Bradley 
Florence L. Brouse 

M. Elizabeth Bucher 
Elizabeth Morris Carman 
Wilhelmine Kuenzel Carter 
Margaret G. Chapin 

H. Louise Converse 
Rebecca Burgner Decherd 
Alden and Dorothy Emery 
Edith Morris Engle 

Henry N. Ericson 

Eleanor Fribley Erwin 
Margaret Walk French 
Harold and Dorothy Gearhart 
Nina Mitchell Gideon 
Marion Fisk Geirsbach 
Emily English Gove 
Maxwell and Irene Hahn 
Leslie L. Hanawalt 
Alathea Wallace Harmon 
Ruth Raine Hart 

Frances Kilts Holaday 
Mildred Mickey Hutchinson 
Vidian Jack 

Philip L. Kelser 

Eloise Thurston Knowlton 
Helen Zuck Lacey 

Homer T. Larsen 

Helen Daggett Lennox 
Samuel Levine 

Alice Hay Lewis 

Isabelle Eliasson Lewis 
Edna McClelland Logan 
Ella Van Bockern Longbon 
Franklin K. Mayer 
Laurence D. McPhee 
Leonard W. Menzi 
Amalie Stapfer Messmer 
Robert W. Metcalf 
Pauline A. Millett 

Richard F. Nelson 

Louise Macklin Oltman 
Zelda Munson Packard 
Lydia Perry Parada 
William T. Penfound 
Bertha Phelps 

Phoebe Schaper Rowe 

J. Dayton Sands 

Jeanette Ela Sawyer 

Elsie Hessler Schultz 
Harold N. Skidmore 
Mary Reed Smith 
Theodore Soller 

Miriam Spreng 

Glada Caffall Swan 
Elizabeth Cook Taylor 
George W. Terborgh 
Elizabeth Cook Taylor 
George W. Terborgh 
Elizabeth Cushman Thelin 
Kathryn Jerome Twomey 
Armenoohi Sharigian Varbedian 
James H. Vermilya 
Marian L. Warren 
Gertrude Winans Waters 
Gladys Bruce Weir 

Alfred G. Wheeler 
Dorotha L. Whitney 
Arthur G. Wood 

Zachary S, Zimmerman 
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CLASS OF 1923 


President: Andrew Bongiorno 
Class Agent: Frances Church 
Van Pelt 


BEQUEST 
Georgene M. Smith 


RETAINED LIFE 
INCOME GIFT 


Dorothy Gould Williamson 
OUTRIGHT GIFTS 


Anonymous 

Katharine McGirr Andersen 

George and Marion Andrews 

Lena Forster Brady 

Robert H. Browning 

Marian Love Brucker 

Margaret Hemingway Bundy 

Edith Carson Butler 

D. Norman Craig 

Ethel Metcalf Curtis 

Ursula Wilder Daniels 

Margaret Dann 

Emily Todd Davenport 

Fred A. Dudley 

Emma Hyde Emery 

Helen C. Estabrook 

Louise Arnold Ford 

Millicent Steer Foster 

Robert D. Gregg 

Mildred Lamb Groven 

Sidney L. Gulick 

Margaret G. Hammaker 

Evelyn Burnham Harding 
dwin L. Harmon 

Douglas and Helen Haskell 

Mary L. Hilton 

Francis S. Hutchins 

Robert G. Jamieson 

Lena M. Johnson 

Ada Travis Johnston 

Jean H. Kallenberg 

Charlotte Read Katzemen 

Catherine Keach 

Anitza Chakerian Khachadourian 

Lowell B. Kilgore 

Florence Eichelberger Knight 

Lawrence G. Knowlton 

Paul E. Landis 

Katharine Denison Letts 

Wilbur G. Lewis 

Edith Millett Mealy 

Ione Mack Mendenhall 

Austin L. Moore 

Dorothy Beard Newberg 

Linda McElroy Niederhauser 

Yetive Carlson Olson 

Ethel M. Pease 

Marjorie Whitlock Ramsay 

Paul B. Richardson 

Gilbert and Edith Robinson 

Lois R. Robinson 

Marjorie F. Rossiter 

Helen Rowe 

Ione Schulenberg Schaefer 

Frances Albracht Schaffer 

Ralph H. Singleton 

Clarice Horn Skidmore 

Georgene Smith 

Mary A. Smith 

Mary Frank Stevenson 

Doris Cunningham Sturgeon 

Norma Dyer Swearingen 

Ruth Williams Taggart 

Charlotte Hinrichs Talmon 

E. Pauline Van Gorder 

Frances Church Van Pelt 

Etha Peabody Waddell 


Mary Hazard Walker 
Marjorie E. Warner 
Elizabeth Dolezal Watson 
Hugh and Blessing Watson 
Donald E. Webster 

Robert and Grace Wheeler 
Charles L. White 

Clara Sandrock Wilder 
Dorothy Gould Williamson 
Samuel and Mae Wilson 
Dorothy Reynolds Withrow 
Esther Byrer Workman 
Elizabeth Washburn Yeager 
Kathryn Mahn Yetter 
Leona Hill Zizzamia 

Ruth Zurfluh 


CLASS OF 1924 


President: Frank Huntley 
Class Agent: Ray Gibbons 


OUTRIGHT GIFTS 


Thelma V. Allen 

Marian Tobey Augden 

Karl H. Aughenbaugh 
Marion Clark Bailey 

Nevin E. Balliet 

Carl M. Baumhart 

Mary Augustine Bell 

Sarah E, Bitner 

Mary Cushman Brown 
Evelyn E. Buck 

Helen Miller Butcher 

Esther Wilson Campbell 
Kathryn M. Carey 

Alford Carleton 

Frances Steiner Carlton 
Martha Beck Carragan 

Jean Timberman Carter 
Elizabeth Oberly Collins 
Elinor Worthington Cooke 
Agnes Wilson Copeland 
Charlotte Dann Count 
Gertrude A. DeBats 

Helen M. Douthitt 

Martha E., Eglin 

Theodore W. Erikson 
William and Genevieve Gaeuman 
Grace Smith Gates 

Ray Gibbons 

Mary E. Gilcrest 

Margaret Allen Gray 

Harlan and Agnes Hamilton 
Donald and Lenore Hanawalt 
Rachel Metzler Hannon 
Margaret B. Hays 

Edna Shoup Hitchings 

Joel W. Hopkins 

In memory of Joel Hopkins 
Ruth M. Hubbard 

Willard D. Hunsberger 
Frank and Katharine Huntley 
Pauline Coolidge Huntsinger 
Zella Bainbridge Jacque 

In memory of Sophia N. Kelly 
Gladys P. Kochmit 

Kenneth and Elizabeth Kolinski 
Jessie Greer Krieger 

Eleanor M. Larsen 

Gratia More Lazier 

Dortha Salisbury Leonard 
Martha O. Leslie 

Leon C. Levan 

Marjory Dyson Lyons 
Wallace V. Mallery 

Sarah Whitaker Maze 

E. Ruth McManis 

Alice Whitney Merritt 
Robert and Agnes Millikan 


Gertrude Cheney Moore 
Theodore M. Newcomb 
Richard Mickey Newton 
Gertrude E. Nicklas 

Wendell S. Niederhauser 
Evelyn M. Noxsel 

Margaret Gould Owens 
Charlotte M. Paddack 
Edward and Eleanor Partridge 
Aneta Ruby Peabody 

Alice Montgomery Petitt 
Theodore D. Phillips 

Loretha L. Potter 

Myron H. Powell 

Isabelle Jones Powers 
William and Elva Reither 
Greta Bellows Schirmer 
Olive Grobe Schwind 

In memory of William H. Seaman 
Myrle Grenzebach Sherod 
Seymour A. Slater 

Helen Solberg Smith 

Agnes Bate Spies 

Helen Hamilton Stokes 
Marion R. Stoll 

E. Manette Swetland 
Mildred Crockett Tunis 
Gilmore Warner 

In memory of Homer E. Weaver 
Mabel Whaley Webster 
Nannabelle Welday 

Mary Hartman Wesley 
Joseph and Florence Woolket 
Arnold J. Zurcher 


CLASS OF 1925 


President: Erwin N. Griswold 
Class Agent: Victor Obenhaus 


OUTRIGHT GIFTS 


Donna Shappell Adler 

June Aingworth 

Ralph M. Andrews 

Miriam Ahrens Anthon 
Carl M. Bacon 

Helen Cram Bain 

Dorothy Shaffer Beck 
Dorothy M. Bell 

Laurine Mack Bongiorno 
Dorothy Beadles Bowman 
Dorothy Hedden Boyd 
Florence A. Bromelmeier 
Vivian Proud Burke 

Madge C. Burnham 

Lysle and Dorothy Butler 
Elsie James Cadwell 

Evelyn Moulton Chamberlin 
Mary Lloyd Chapin 

Mary Sedgwick Clark 
James S. Constantine 
William T. Cooke 

Dorothy Raymond Crawford 
Madeleine Field Crawford 
Henrietta Glasoe Crosby 
Evelyn Mohr Daniels 
Marion Roth de Vyver 
Grace Hastings Dougherty 
Frances T. Downing 

Ernest and Ruth Edmunds 
Ethel Mugge Eckhardt 
Mary L. Ela 
Frances Knapp Erf 
Esther Eapwell Evans 
Lucile H. Fitch 

Helen Wells Frahm 
Pauline Brown Gates 
Marjorie Lies Gibbons 
Esther Eberhart Gibson 
Erwin N. Griswold 
Frances Grover 


Contributors to Oberlin College July 1, 1971 through June 30, 1972 


od 


TOP TEN CLASSES 


Total Giving to Oberlin: 1971-72 


1937 $212,742 
1912 71,024 
1939 47,695 
1951 45,089 
1934 41,026 
1915 30,284 
1930 29,862 
1909 23,197 
1927 21,900 
1949 20,974 


Roxie M. Hagopian 
Dorothy Stevenson Hale 
Eleanor B. Hamilton 
Marion Bow Hammond 
Emma Wright Heffelfinger 
Frances Barnard Herr 
Ralph and Elizabeth Hitchock 
Rosalie C. Hohler 
Dorothy Bent Hook 
Marion Affhauser Jensen 
Paul and Helen Jordan 
Florence Kellogg Jones 
Constance M. Junge 
Elinor Prindle Katzenberger 
Lucile Amlie Kent 

Helen Ford Kilgore 
Wilhelmina Taylor Klingaman 
Helen M. Lehmann 
Margaret Stinchcomb Leister 
Priscilla Lord 

Charlotte P. Ludlum 
Eleanor Moore Lyons 
Findley T. MacIntyre 
Sarah B. MacLennan 
William W. McCollum 
Marian Fisher Mcllvaine 
Margaret Curtis McKinney 
Ellen Scott Mickel 
Margaret Kate Moke 
Stella Zieg Montgomery 
Alberta Peterson Morse 
Thelma Ottaway Mosher 
C. Walker Munz 

Victor Obenhaus 

Ethel Yokes Ogden 

Ruth Carson Parmelee 
Clarence A. Pearce 

Rob Roy Peery 

Ethel Scott Phipps 

Karl and Mary Prindle 
Hazel D. Rickard 

Eloise Layman Risley 
Glenn R. Rodgers 

Helen Eaton Roudebush 
Anna Sanderson Salisbury 
Harold A. Schwind 
Frances Fenn Seaman 
Roman L. Speegle 

Paul E. Sprunger 

Edith Inman Standing 
Bradford R. Stetson 
Charlotte Skinner Taylor 
Marion C. Terry 

Lois E. TeWinkel 
Kenneth R. Umfleet 

Max H. Webster 

Lloyd L. Westbrook 

E. Elizabeth Whitney 
Edith Connet Williams 
Laura Schwahn Williams 
Robert C. Williams 
Eunice Dean Willis 
Florence A. Woodward 
Margaret Yocom 


NOVEMBER/DECEMBER 1972 


CLASS OF 1926 


President: Walter M. Chappel 
Class Agent: Ruth R. Perrine 


OUTRIGHT GIFTS 


Mary Louise Ainsworth 
Clarence J. Amstutz 

Helen Hummons Anderson 
Swede and Rosalie Arvidson 
Charlotte Webster Barnes 
LeRoy and Lucy Barnes 
Evelyn Sheldon Baxter 
Louise Skinner Beach 
Wilma Manessier Beaver 
Elizabeth C. Bennett 
Elizabeth Williams Birchard 
Ruth Jenkins Books 

Harriet McMahill Bradley 
Ruth Bliss Buddington 
Charles L. Burton 

Edith Cook Bushnell 
William and Doris Butzberger 
Walter and Mary Chappell 
Gladys M. Clark 

Eva Taylor Cowan 

Virginia Pettitt Cramer 
Virginia White Croxton 
Irma Harris Davidson 
Frank T. de Vyver 
Clarmont P. Doane 

Robert and Esther Dobbins 
Robert M. Duncan 

James H. Elson 

Grace Fairchild Fiala 

Edna Smith Fishback 
Robert and Elizabeth Fisher 
Mildred Bowen Garnitz 
Miriam Hauschildt Hammon 
Karl F. Heiser 

Virginia Reid Hill 

Mary Herr Hines 

Jessie M. Hoag 

Francis W. Holbein 
Margaret Miller Hollenbeck 
Harold B. Ingalls 

George W. Jacobs 

Adele Livingston Jones 
Charles W. Jones 

Janet MacLennan Kerr 
Arloween Zurn Knobloch 
Emma W. Kobb 

Charlotte Tuttle Lanigan 
Ruth Handke Lyle 

J. Howard McMillen 
Consuelo Stoll Metzger 

M. Charles Mileham 

Claire L. Ordway 

Ruth R. Perrine 

Robert B. Powell 

Helen Child Quilhot 

David M. Robb 

Roberts Rugh 

Charles W. Salisbury 
Theodore W. Schempp 
Charlotte Payne Segur 
Ruth Grosz Sherman 
Mercedes Holden Singleton 
Elizabeth Reed Speegle 
Dorothea Lamson Stibitz 
Everett and Tennie Thatcher 
Ethel Scudder Thoms 

Paul M. Titus 

Jennie S. Tucker 

Mildred Jones Tuttle 

Helen TeWinkel Tyler 
Elizabeth Walker 

Harold and Gertrude Walton 
Lenore Miller White 
Charles E. Whitney 

Janet Jenkins Wilson 
Charlotte Hagemann Wise 
Helen Templeton Young 


CLASS OF 1927 


President: Virginia Van Fossan 


Fletcher 


Class Agent: James A. Roemer 


BEQUEST 
Ying T. Chan 


RETAINED LIFE 
INCOME GIFTS 


Thomas Gurney 
Alfred L. Jackson 


OUTRIGHT GIFTS 


Alice Coutts Aldrich 
Dorothy Hall Alexander 
Robert E. Ballard 

Esther Bruggemeier Barbe 
Paul E. Bergan 

Robert B. Blyth 

Ethel Paddon Bramley 
Elizabeth Bacon Bromund 
Nelle Graham Brooks 
Helen Martin Brown 
Charlotte Bowmar Burkitt 
Miriam Denison Burton 
Dorothy Dick Butzow 
Catherine Chase Campbell 


Elisabeth Breckenridge Cerveny 


Jacob Clayman 

Helen Shultz Cobaugh 
Mary Ball Conway 

Grace Walker Copenhaver 
Robert R. Crawford 

J. Alfred Dexter 

Lucy Jennison Doan 
Katherine Schaffner Dobbins 
Dorothy Drennan 

William C. Eichelberger 
Clayton S. Ellsworth 

Mary Gaugler Erhart 

Althea Johnson Fancher 

J. Elliott Fisher 

Virginia Van Fossan Fletcher 
Alice Lersch Freehafer 
Elizabeth Eberle Freeze 
Mary Le Roy Funkhouser 
Suzanne Smith Glass 
Everett and Margaret Glazier 
Laura Erf Gray 

Hester Grover 

Thomas Gurney 

H. Eugenia Hart 

Janet Craig Henderson 
Edna L. Holle 

John W. Hunter 

Alfred L. Jackson 

Eleanor E. Johnson 

Ruth Fergusen Johnson 
Jennie Hyvari Jones 

John C, Kennedy 

Mildred Martin Kerschner 
John P. Knight 

Donald A. Kohr, Jr. 
Dorothy Devoe Korn 

Ruth Nichols Latham 

Wes and Helen Lawrence 
Paul E. Lees 

Helen Marquet Lemmerman 
Elizabeth Stevenson Lindquist 
Beatrice Beatty Lloyd 
Marion Forbes Lopp 

Eliza M. Lounsbury 

John Lovejoy 

Alicia D. Monroe 

Wilbert J. Montie 

Harriet Johnson Mosher 
Marion Child Moss 


Julia Ballou Olden 

Leslie H. Osmond 

Addie Benson Overton 
Chastina Sprout Palmer 
Francis and Nyoh Pan 
Estella Sager Parrott 
William L, Payne 

Mary McCallum Pearce 
Sarah Marcella Prugh 
Jean Farrington Richards 
Jane Howard Robb 
Marjorie Robertson 

Jane Eichelberger Roe 
James and Helen Roemer 
Harriette Sheldon Rugh 
Grace Krick Sanford 
Elizabeth Snyder Schoonover 
Elizabeth Russell Shufelt 
Walter E. Simmons 
Geraldine N. Smith 
Gladys A. Sperling 
William S. Stinson 

F, Lucile Squier 

Howard W. Tessen 
Priscilla Johnson Thompson 
Andrew C. Westervelt 
Donald H. Wheeler 
Elizabeth Parsons Wheeler 
Barbara Hayes White 
Mary Waldron Wiggin 
Dorotha Young Williams 
Marguerite Olmstead Williams 
Helen Sloan Wilson 


CLASS OF 1928 
President: Charles B. Miller 


Class Agents: Carroll and Conna 


(Bell) Shaw 


RETAINED LIFE 
INCOME GIFT 


Alice M. Kerschner Gurney 


OUTRIGHT GIFTS 


William D. Allen, Jr. 
Elizabeth Humes Almy 
Virginia Seckel Amstutz 
Wallace S. Baldinger 
Harriet Ely Bard 

R. Pierce Beaver 

C. Wesley Bird 

Alice Loveland Bond 
Mary Eleanor Brakeman 
Chandler Mc C. Brooks 
Luella Eisenmann Brown 
Marjorie Beard Butt 
James S. Clark 

Don B. Corbin 

Dahl P. Creed 

Thomas T. Currie 
Florence Hine Delaplane 
Nina Baldwin Duncan 
Frederic B. Dutton 
George L. Evans 
Caroline Kimball Fenn 
John P. Fox 

Barbara Shattuck Fuller 
Edgar and Mary Gausby 
Mary Williams Gerber 
Alice Kerschner Gurney 
George and Georgetta Harrar 
Ruth Morton Harris 
Ruth Eichleay Harrison 
John S. Hawley 

Janice Deringer Herrick 
Margaret Nash Hoyt 
Josephine Marean Hudson 
Mary Southard Huffman 


Car 

eee Evans Sieferman 

lizabeth Lae denies Smith 
Brainard Smith 


Martha T 
Adelaide Hines V 
Bernard and Dorothy reaches 


CLASS OF 1929 — 


President: Myron H. Luke 
Class Agent: Brice Hayes 


el eevean Rousher 

Nery Schmitt 

ate Dawson Boland 
nna Klein Smith 

Dorothy M. M. Smith 

H 


Muriel [Johaston Spelman 
Cornelia Brookhart Stockstill 


A. Wilder 
and Josephine Wolfenden 


CLASS OF 1930 


President: J, Clayton Miller 
Class atin James and Helen 
(Cooper) Faunce 


Margarita M. Ewald 
ames and Helen Faunce 


Roger M. Gray 
Bonnie Day Gouwold 
Marjorie Gardner Hanigan 
Beatrice E. Harris 
Isabel R. He way 
Sara Campbell Hixson 
eethryn f Hopweie 
at opw 
Elinor Moore Irvin 
Pearl Haskell Kelso 
Allene Houglan Kiddle 
Harold D. Koontz 
Mary Hartman LaPrade 
Freda Follansbee Laughlin 
G.M Lawrence 
i eoate Parker Loane 
Elizabeth Curtiss Logan 
Marie Schulte MacLennan 
Rollo R. May 
Nena Johnson McClure 
G. McDaniel 
Maude Monroe Metcalf 
J. Clayton Miller 
Mrs. Kenneth Miller 
Robert M. Mitchell 
Laura ae Moore 
G. Moorhead 
Robert S. Morrison 
isitegt Sn eo Norris 


Nae Corbett Painter 
Miriam | 


Partri 
Martha Rugh Platt 
Marian Ann Plitt 


all 
eee Hutsheatl Riddiford 
Mary Rhodes Roberts 
Theron Robinson 
Charlotte Horton Russell 
Mary Harty N. Serotkin Siemer 


Mary Griffiths Webster 
L. Arlean Weidner 


CLASS OF 1931 


President: Arthur L. Cotton 
Class Agent: James Griswold 


RETAINED LIFE 
INCOME GIFTS 


Caroline E. Schulz Service 
John Service 


OUTRIGHT GIFTS 


Forest D. Adams 
Robert P. Adams 
Roberta and Adams 
Hazel H. Albrecht 
G. Farrand Baker 
ean Ball 
ae er F. Bate 
F. John M. Beattie 
Ne lie Allen Beaty 
Louise McCullough Bechtel 
William C. Biel 
Elizabeth H. Blosser 
Jessie O. Bowen 
Donald W. Bowland 
Dorothy Stark Boyers 
Beryl Spicer Brandes 
Wilbur F. Brann 
F, Brainerd Bridgman 
Alice Thrall Brooks 
Jane Smith ea 
Carol L. Fos oo 
Margaret C. Church 
Roger A. Clapp 
Arthur L. Cotton 
Lyle E. Craine 
Mary Neikirk Cully 
Henry Stoddard Curtis 
Eleanor M. Delfs 
Florence B. Ellis 
Helen K. Fauver 
Cornelius C. Fenner 
James W. Ferguson 
Frederick A. Ficken 
ared H. Ford 
Bek) Farrell Gaige 
aymond and Katherine Gladieux 
and J. Gladieux 
Eizeboth Barrett Gould 
Margaret Kluge Greene 
ames W. Griswold 
w W. Hannen 
James Q. Haralambie 
fran Stratton Hawley 
th Meriam Hill 
Kenneth H. Hyle 
George H. G. Jones 
Edna Plummer Kearns 


Clement vee 
; Moore 
Grace Kline Morrow 


c itributor to Oberlin College July 1, 1971 through June 30, 1972 


Minoru Nakam 

Mary Shipherd Piaiseiut 
Yngve H. Olsen 

Bertha Barber Oyer 

Vera Brown Pelton 

Dorr A 


Mary 
Elizabeth Moll Price 
William H. Prigmore 
Dolores Gintert Rader 
Dudley B. Reed, Jr. 
Robert and Mary Reed 
Melrose Robinson 

Elsie A. Rule 
Gerald and Gladys Scarborough 
Suzanne Jones Schoedinger 
Hazel Bell Scholz 
at sar ae ee 


Hs ."Shetey Si 
ys pson Simpson 
Helen Kilgore Smith 
osephine Hill Smith 
Newell Stannard 
auline Wallace Stephens 
Marks Stitt 
ld Nelson Stone 
De el C. Sullivan 
Mildred E. Swearingen 
Noelle Todd — 
Margaret Stevens Tuttle 
Ruth Cross Utley 
In memory of John Van Cleef — 
Hazel Walrath Vogelgsang 
Rachel Rogers Vorkink 
Willard F. Warch 
ae H. Warner 
oseph E. Waters 
polores Mineka Weed 
R. Benjamin Whiting 
C. Martin Wilbur 
Mardi Andrews Williams 
Helen Winder 


“has 


CLASS OF 1932 
President: Stanley Bennett 
Class Agent: Cyrus Giddings 
OUTRIGHT GIFTS 
Luella Hayes Adams > 
William G. Adams 
Christena L. Aiken 
Charlotte Bond Aldrich 

Ada Nutting Allen 


- Ellwyn M. Bails 


Ellen Nichols Baldinger 
nee Randle Banks 

orothy Grosser Barber 
Mary Barber Barlow 
John H. Barnard 
Stanley and Alice Bennett 
Robert C. Benton 
Daniel Bergsma 
Richard B. Saatiarkigé 


_ Margaret Auten Beveridge 


Eveline ge erald Bleha 
Walter H. Blodgett — 
Meredith Bloss 

Gertrude Maischoss Brann 


_ Helen Mathews Bridgman 


Margaret Pocock Brown 
Vincent W. Bucher 

Ruth Goddard Cahn 

Anna Shotwell Campbell 
Donald and Carolyn Church 


_ Harriet Reid Clapp 


William E. Clark 

Gwen S. Converse 
Marshall A. Cook 

Mari Birnie Cottrell 

J. Wesley Day 

Genevieve Delfs 

Martha Woodmancy Derau 


Katherine Koch Devitt 


NOVEMBER/DECEMBER 1972 


— Alice Isle 


Lloyd V 
Amy sine 
Margaret Newcomb Hoover 
Lois Graves Hopkins 
Robert D. Hubbard 
Nettie Groff Humiston 
Sarah Perkins Hutto 
Elizabeth James Irwin 
Helen Searle Janssen 
Theresa Brantweiner Jeffries 
Florence Cosmar Jenkins 
Elizabeth Fink Johnson 
A. Kathleen Reed Joseph 
‘ E. Joslyn, Jr. 
Panu Schneider Joyce 
irginia Dean Judson 
‘iam E, Kenyon 
Margaret Matlack Kiesel 
Louise McCreery Lee 
ean Mould Lillis 
‘ussell T. Loesch 
Helen Dunham MacEachron 
ean Joiner Maclsaac 
S. Malone 
eceeeraeel Marsh 
eathene Brod Martin 
William and Ada Matters 
Robert D. Mayo 
Helen Horton McCaa 
Vera-Mae Smith McComb 
Helen H. McCord 


Arthur Memmott 
Laura Mick Moore 


Helen E. Phillips 
Katherine Specht Piwonka 
Olvia Simkins Putnam 


Elizabeth Jerring Rose 
Aleta ae 
en e Rus 
Wendell and Helen Scarborough 
Jessie McCune 
Sylvia Hardy 
ean Stevenson Sherburne 


Harriet 
dae out 
to ‘? > Specht 
ee as 
Anna Syvertsen a aaa 
Paul A. Thomas 


Harry and Anna Thomsen r. 


ey fe Z 
ly q ; aT | 
a Ku Fé re Th. siepas oF be : 
4! i 


Harris 
Class och John ‘Doerschuk 


OUTRIGHT GIFTS 


Lillian Hill Allen 
Curtis E. Anderson 
aS ce hae eR 
argare ebster 
Elmer oe 


vere ae 
a Dawson Betteridge 
Brown, Jr. 


Katherine M. Buell 
Ret geal F, reap 


Sylvia Sith Lakh 
Ruth DuMars Craig 

Alice Cowell Crom 
Edith Williams D 

ohn and Vera Diekhoft 


Howard B. oe Jr. 
onella Bliss Field 


euaberh: Piste Ford 
Lois Russell Franz 
Donald H. Frazier 
Lewis G. Fritz 


Elizabeth Blanka? oan 
Culver and Florence Hale 
Eone Goodeno Harger 


Mari ‘ 
Faith Fitch Hill ay, 
Gertrud 


Paul and Dorothy Horst 
Norval R. Houston 
Kenne ; 


Evelyn Tarr Watson 
eae W. Wenzel 
Carolyn Garner Whipple 
Katherine Schmitkons Woodin 
John R. Woodruff 


GLASS OF 1934 


President: Ruth Oltman 
Class Agent: Elizabeth Long 
Reed ; 

OUTRIGHT GIFTS 
Dorothy Wells Annett 

ean Stratton Bails 
li Harden Bakeman 

u 

George 


Mary Burrowes Boerner — 
~ Merrell and Louise Brammer 


Charlott eta G 
com aieeceaee 
id W. Cleverd 


te Willard DeLong 
Christine Johnston Dobbs 
Sara Crawford Doerschuk 


SS HAST OF Ta —— pity plein wate 


fyb Sr? President: eM sa 
16 a OUTRIGHT GIFTS 
? 82 Bucs fee aot Aldon Ei ee Charlotte Tinker 
RA OR ios es 
e CE ee Class Agents: Dudley and Ruth 
ne Hele Berry 1 (Vehe) Robinson : 
‘ Henry and Marjorie Boardman 
ae | Durward M. Branigan OUTRIGHT GIFTS 
Elizabeth Wa wi nonymous 
Roger T. Burton epee V. Aber 
esonk Bie Wilhelm S. Albrink 
onstance Doolittle Cease Cecilia Glynn Althouse 
y Wells F, Chamberlin E. Randal! Bellows 
] Wilfred G. Clelland Frederick D. Bennett 
Willa Bliss Collins Charlotte Tinker Beshears 
Ralph C. Dixon osephine Fuller Bradshaw 
Winfield and Mildred Doyle ‘rances Hutchison Bray 
Georgi Ilingwarth Firth Bredetok dy. ae 
am 
: Robert Galambos Katherine Danforth Fisher etme fiar a 
ean tabi poe peace Marion Briggs Foreman Dorothy Remsen Cheney | 
Blanche Spe Novotny Marian Zannoth Crean Elizabeth Hart Frazier ‘Cathorbas Place ine 
Charles B. Olds, Jr. eee and Dorothy Hamilton Harry W. Galkin Chatlos. Ac Crime te 
Ruth M. Oltman arjorie Thiessen Harris Abram B. Goldstein Wiliam G. Comian 
sta ea Pia Cad Stet Poa Charles W. Gould Villa Bailey Crowell 
Pe toe he yg N. Ernest Goulder Carol Burrowes De Wolf 
Elizabeth Le Reed cae ‘et Fiske Hilliard LeRoy P. Graf Or Aaa Delfs 
eee ee eran uckier Fs Mie ack B. Grove Robert E. Dixon 
Sond Stipes eet Michael tie chee uncan Hinkson Ernest E. Doerschuk, Jr. 
Esther nae g Russell ; ee cnet ahi . princim angti Hoffman Helen Beyer Dolby 
oe deyaxs Sandoe Alice ett Hoon 
pv Benson Robert W. Hunt William K. Huttenlocher ee ax 
osef H. and Catharine Schnelker —_ Louis R. ov Elizabeth Robbins Jaeckle Dee eee 
pee oo lak halle “vii: Marie Agnes Jakus Alfred N. Fauver 
aret E. Paes In memory of Dan Kinsey George B. Johnson, Jr. Dorothy A. Featar 
(nl aie sae Messe ae ae William C. Kidd | Virginia Rhoads Fetters 
Catherine Cook eanette Farwell Lamson Eugene D. Klug Niche Opa 
ie Mie Sena peepee ble: es John D. Langston Ruth Leutner Gantz 
S rat D. snow Marion eee pe Ty Lawrence and Margaret Lightner \yayie S. Gordon 
gine a :apecag ate McCre Clarence K, Linn, Jr. Ruth Peal Graf _ 
2 Bia os Eugene O. sigh! Katherine Eide Longyear Philip H. Gregor 
ee sai Mees Ellis Lyons Harry W. Guenther 
Vivian Been at Joy TeWinkel McSweeney Olive Hawley Maxwell Stanley K. Gutelius 
Welle ti ikere es ohare Sapa Uel P. McCullough Richard L. Harter 
Twichell age ieee AS Frank W. Melcher Gordon W. Hasse 
So aaatth Williams V Elizabeth Dye Milliken Howard and Florence Merritt Louise Haadlosss Heenan 
eae Wilcox Waech ter oe eaciibia, arent ae: sg parser Fama Carolyn Jaros Hersch — 
Baldinger z autz Ne 
Porycelia Pass Waals: somepeien td Satria) ames R. Nelson Mary Blensine Fokis 
Lewis W. Whit a pean ai pcr aban yron H. Nichols Janice Ruth Hume 
Adelaide Ela he Ba neh chi Miriam Sargeant Packard Anne Fulcher Hunter 
Harry J. Young eats a G, Leonard Padgham Harriet L. Irwin 
ul Segre Reid Edward and harnaieh Patterson Mary Wig Johnson 
z Seal Mary Wold Payson Edwin M. Kinderman 
CLASS OF 1935 __ Len aoe ria atk A David H. Pinkney Cherie Sue 
7 Ester P Behm ay Halley Supesie oie Marian Morrison Kitchin 
Spee eg as Hamilton Brooks and Ruth Ruth Ra anne cle Peprkones Klug 
ose 
Ci Agent Arh Tucker Vivien Hoag Reehors fae ee 
Margaret Krebs Saunders Pas-Chattiee 
Aura Good reat ng Barbara H. Leonard 
hese tl Mehr arta ths ici Margaret H. Leonard 
Patines li et Str Ruth Armstrong Leppman 
‘Abas URite ate Elizabeth D. Martin ‘ 
Lucille Dorn Shaw NER Richardson Matheson 


Shelton Pras nah es 
Retell yeti tt Virginia Ellis Melcher 
Estelle W iddall blige Curtis Miller 


Elizabeth I NOavEGd Cones Janet Johnson Mosher 


. Clara L. Moulton 
William BE Aer Elizabeth Rusling Murphy 


' Martha Heinrich Nelson 
Thompson Dorothy Platt Nylund 


£ Dar 


utors to Oberlin College July 1, 1971 through June 30, 1972 


Laurence D. Perrine 
Lois Goodenough Peterson 


Jesse Philips 

Frances MacGregor Phillips 
Ruth Anderson Polhemus 
Randall Price 


Fairfax Judd Puhan 
Eleanor Chase Pyers 
Margaret Wilson Redick 
Walter and Jeanne Richards 
Ruth Vehe Robinson 
Ronald D. Rogers 
Mary Sutherland Rose 
Frances Jenney Ross 
Mary Johnson Rudolph 
Robert W. Schloemer 
John L. Schmidt 
Pauline Guscott Schmidt 
David S. Shelton 
Eloise Parsons Shott 
Steward and Jean Stowell 
Tracy Strong, Jr. 
Laurabelle Scott Taylor 
- William D. Tibbetts 
ee F. Tillotson 
_F. Wallace Tobin 
Herbert Van Meter 
Wilfred H. Ward 
Lurene Z. Warren 
Herbert M. Weinberg 
Phyllis Agate Wentz 
Marjorie Whitcomb 
Esther Johnson Whiting 
Richard S. Wickenden 
Frederick C. Wing 
June Stockfisch Wing 
Dorothy M. Witt 
Elizabeth Masslich Wyld 
Harold E. Zaugg 
Robert K. Zuck 


CLASS OF 1938 


President: Charles F. Isackes 
Class Agent: Sumner Hayward 


OUTRIGHT GIFTS 


Charles W. Ave 

Marie Dawe Ba 

Helen R. Belknap 

Esther Smith Bennett 
Philip O. Bennett 
Marion Judd Boardman 
Wayne A. Bowers 
Eleanor Neel Bradstreet 
Virginia Priebe Branigan 
William H. Bray Jr. 
Rosella L. Bunch 

Adela Robinson Burns 
Anne Bradford Cadman 
Arthur and Dorothy Campbell 
Elizabeth Hull Colman 
Sg McClure Cowles 
A. Dwight Culler 

Helen McCall Derbyshire 
Lawrence W. Derr 
Edward Diamant 

Helen Monks Doerschuk 
Virginia Sykes Dreby 
William W. Feilers 
Russell Fessenden 

John V. Finch ~ 

Gilbert R. Fischer 
Margaret Loye Fisher 
Charles G. Fraser 

Jose and Lydia Gomez-Ibanez 
Lawrence E, Good 
Virginia Brien Grace 
Eleanor J. Graham 
Richard P. Hadley 
Kathleen Thompson Harbaugh 


NOVEMBER/DECEMBER 1972 


aS ts tenn 


Helen Wells Little. 
Sibyl Greenwood poe 
Frances J. McCandless 
Robert F. McGregor 
Anne Love McKown 
John H. Maynard 
William L. Mezger 
Luc Manco Millard 

‘istine 

Marjorie Schlueter Miller 
Blanche Hollnagel Moersc 
Paul F. Norton 
Elizabeth Prentice Novak 
Kiyoko Oda 
Barbara Starr Olmsted 


ohn and Betty 
athleen F 

Leroy E. Peterson 

S. Douglas Polhemus 

E. Jane Stoltz Prather 

Thomas L. Reed 

James and Marion Richards 

Ruth Aldrich Rockwell 

Elizabeth Porter Seefeld 

Eileen A. Shea 

Margaret Metcalf Small 

Robert O. Smith Jr. 

William G. Smith 


Emily Harvey Snider 


John E. Snow 
Vilem and 
Eldora Hask 


ies) lberg 
Wallace and Mé es 
Elizabeth A. St 


yee 
Cc. 
Thomas E. Street 


Katherine Stiven Stro 


tha Sokol 


Katherine Kutscher Tibbetts 


Tupps 


Ruth E, W 
Dorothy payin) Watkins 
Frances Brown Webster 
Ruth A. White 
Sea Monet Wiegel 
ata ose 

t Baldwin Wilson 

Miglin Van Van Biesbroeck 


Dean i A Woodruft 
e 
Na oun 


hel 


Hugh K. Clark 
Roy Ts Clark 
Elizabeth B. Clarkson 
Marion Sp cae a 
Marion Sprague Da 
c. Davies 


Elizabeth Eyster Hustis 

Doris M 

Grant Bed ed Betty ty Kibbel 
ory Picker Kiburtz 


rea Hufford Kinnett 
Marian Dale Klingensmith 


Helen Brainard Baldwin 
Margaret Rishel Bellows 
aue} Rawlinson Bergengren 


Lewis Bernick 
Priscilla Blaisdell Blanshard 
Giles ne Blodgett 


Jobn T. Brobst 


Carroll and Elizabeth Brown 
Florence Dunn Carlson 
Elizabeth Collins Carroll 
en Castelli 


Mary W Chase 
Charlotte Stoll Churchill 
Gerald E. Cole 
Robert M. Comfort 
Marion McClelland Cramer 
Priscilla Grindle DeAngelis 
Spartoco and Antoinette DiBiasio 
Robert W. Dorn 
Eleanor Frear Dugan 
fe aret eye es 

he ep W. Fairfie 

W. Flier! 

Teale R. Forbush 
Elizabeth Marvin Forney 


Walter ot weentwakd 
CLASS OF 1941 

pb he eae Dolores Johnson 
Class Agent: Paul Blanshard 
OUTRIGHT GIFTS 


Martha Maytield Dalton 
W. Baldwin Day 
h Miller 


Dixon 


Et chal | MeGre 
tapes Miller 


Priscilla McCormi 
Betty McMullen Page 
Theodore S. Page 

Gretta Shipman Pallister 


ms 

hur and Doroth 
ae Keller Raml 
Ellen Rhoades 
Richard L. Ruggles 
Carl and Lois Schmidt 
Calvin M. Schwartz 
Marion L. Siler 
Sara Atkinson Snyder 
Frank and Helen Spelbrink 
Betty Bickel Stein 
Edmund and Elizabeth Stiles 
James T. Stromquist 
Margaret C. Swanton 
Katherine Hunt Swartz 
ee “4 cialis 


sap aeteas Smith Vail 
Pauline Mossman Veverka 
Mary ae greats Vogel 


y Poister 


Ric 
aig: e Aiken W Warren 
ards M. ‘Wheaton 


- Gerald S 
creisie Crossley Winter 
Lucille Portman Worcester 


CLASS OF 1942 


President: Jane Brewer White 
Class Agent: Kay Wear Draper 


OUTRIGHT GIFTS 


‘Donald 


A. Hunter Dupree 


William i Eckert Jr. 
th Everhart 


Ruth Morris Ferguson 


Carroll L. Fisher Jr. 

Jane Modlin Franklin 
Cynthia Thompson French 
Dorothy Frank Freschl 
Marian Darnell Fuson 


rece M. Glaser 
Mary C reen Gordon 
Jacob and Shirley Gruber 


George and Joan Hagner 
Merle Thorp Hails 
In memory of James T. Hall 
Marjorie McKee Hansen 
Justin J. Hartman 

obert R. Hartson 
Carol Taber Hayes 
Bruce R. Heinzen 


~Donald L. Herdman 


Jean Mills Hill 

Margaret Helseth Hobbs 
George R. Hollingsworth 
Robert and Virginia Holmes 
Yvonne May Holmstrom 
Shirley Simpson Jerauld 
Margaret Good Johnson 
George N. Kamm 

Helen cabin Keller 
Burdette and Ruth Knauft 
Stuart L. Knowlton 

Emily Erwin Kofron 
William G. Lantz 

Lewis D. Lawrenc 

Wi and Nathalie Leonard 
Roselyn Siegel Lipkis 
Elizabeth Scott Livermore 
Wi aie G. meee fe e Jr. 


e Maris Mayo 


Betty Barlow McDermott 
S. McGinnis 
ee Beek pase branes bean fas McKelvy 


Danlel | Mel sa, 


pert, of David R. Monroe 


W Barbar 

DesAne Bap Sands 
memory of Audrey Meacham 
a [o) Me 

Albert L. Seely 

aay e Caldwel Smith 


TS 
Wolfgang and Ursula Stechow 
ames M. Stengle 


Pamela ddvansnie 


Darat y Morris Voitle 
Phyllis Guernsey Von Doenhoff 
pee Bowers Waggoner 


asserman 
Ee Yigokine Weigl 
Guy S. Wells 
sory: Brewer White 
Moore Wilson 
op Dunham Yamada 


CLASS OF 1943 
President: Donald Weber 


Class Agent: Jean Spalding Amer 


OUTRIGHT GIFTS 
Amer 


ean S “ 
Me a Anderson 


incu 

Sepa a Potter Baer 
Bert Ballin 
Norman and Margaret Banghart 
Merton C. Bernstein 
lames R. Bick Ried 

largaret er Bo 
Olga Bloecher Brunner 
Amos and Jean Burrows 
Joan Malone Callahan 
Jean Wilson Chandler 
Audrey Prindle Cla 
Dorothy Walker Crellin 
Edna L. Davis 
Margaret ita Davis 
Paul R. Dettman 

William W. Dipman 
Helen Woore | pees 


Virginia Griffith Dunlap 
Ruth Calvin Emerson 
Elizabeth John Emig 
Hazel oes Enevold 
strom 


J 
Si E. Faflic 
argaret Chave Fallers 
Maudeviyn Virkler Farney 
Farnsworth 
ee K. Far antay 


Mil 

te Pells Fitton 
le Chan Fong 

Robert R. France 


Lawrence and Jean Funkhouser 


Gordon and Mary Gallow 
Ay Gree. = 


nit to Oberlin College July 1, 1971 through June 30, 1972 


oo Joes Fel Hoff 


Gwendolyn DeWees Kaag 
Martha M. Kelsey 
Cecelia M. Kenyon 
—— W. Kitchen 
aret T on Korsak 
e Brooks Kutz 
an Rice Laitner ; 
Jane Osterland Lantz 
Lowell W. Lapham 
Elizabeth Penis Lindsay 
Mary Finn Loewenstein 
Dorathy Ismond MacNab 
Lilly Smith McGregor 
Paul B. Modlish 
Van Soa seh 
anet Du 
James A. Naleid 
alph Neibart 
Laura White Neville 
Helen Loughran Newcombe 
Etta Soiref Onat 
Marian Jones Partch 
Donald W. Pfeifer 
Ida Harvey Pope 
Albert E. Rees 
Charlotte Betsey Reid 
Emma Abel Rieth 
Hugh A. Robertson 
Robert H. Robertson 
Edward and saci Robinson 
Paterson Rot 
Arnold Salo 
Klaus H. Schaeffer 
“oetinam Chamberlain Shapiro 
gar ted and Clarice Shinn 
r and Barbara Siebens 
ites B. Smith 
Donald A. Smith 
Vincent R. Smith 
Robert L. Solender 
at Dwinell Solez 
ane Nichols Spragg 
Frederick N. Steiner 
Eugene L. Stockwell 
Frederick S. Stothoff 
Margaret Moore Stouffer 
ror D. Strauch 
a Pendleton Streicher 
arilyn Sugden Sturgis 
sa Grover Sylvester 
Philip F. Tear 
Jane Nicolet Toal 
Margaret Powell Toll 
Mary Burmeister Vasseur 
Donald and Eleanor Weber 
Edna Wilson Whittenberger 
John B. Wilson 
Mary McNeill Wolff 
Harry and Itsue Yamaguchi 
Mitsuko Matsuno Yanagawa 
James and Marilyn Youtz 


NOVEMBER/DECEMBER 1972 


Grant and llantine Chave 


james Dew 


‘Richard and Katherine on 
Durgin 


Lawrence ae pete 

Ruth Eaton Eas 

Minnette Chan Edelstein 
Andre Emmerich 


Mary Wilson Evans 
Ruth Stine eklewright 
Hagin pen 


Deraty iets Fisher 
£ is F. Fitton 
s and ik Forbush 
nae Farley F 
Eaton and Florence Freeman 


eae 
‘et Howe 
William G. Hurley 
Frances Blackadore Hutchinson 


Miriam Sellers Lapham 
ellen Hoot Lawrence 
Virgin Miller Lepper 
i ee apie 
Aes and Messner 


Wyatt W. Miller 
ye Willard M 


cid Mat ce Mowaly 
ura 


Robert F. Zunzer 


CLASS OF 1945 

President: Jean Emery Dettman 

Class : William and 
Margaret (Latsha) Reid 

BEQUEST 

Adolph Berle Hon 

OUTRIGHT GIFTS 


Marian Crites Alexander 
ane Williams Aycock 
A. Baird 


Louise Swett s 
ean McArthur Ennis 


HleanosIvanye Fanning 


Polly Comegys Fine 
“ne heleen Denman Poet 


Bar 
Robert and Martha Hedberg 
Dey 


illiams Heinzen 


Roy M. 
George 


CLASS OF 1946 | 


President: Robert T. Drummond 
Class Agent: Eda Loeb Newhouse 


Robert C. Axtmann 
Patricia "kennedy Ballou 
Jean Garside Barth 
Adolf A. ee ie 
Harold 


M 
Margaret CC Coggeshall 
Nancy Williams Cook 


ohn S. Rea Graves 

orothy McCullough Reich ean Feist Gronhagen 
Eleanor Marshall Reynolds an Steck Hachen 
Charles M. Rich homas L, Hargrove 
Vivian Shiffman Sadin Byron T. Hawkins _ 
Rosalie Bailey Sarli Barbara Griffith Heininger 
Roberta Sue Wagner Shor William R. Hewitt _ 
Robert F. Skillings Neal and Gertrude Hinrichs 
Russell F. Steele Elisabeth Bushnell Howard 
Mary L. Stewart Robert and Joan Howe 
Janis Dexter Taylor Bruce H. Hudson 
Anne Parker Tuck Evelyn Cooper Hutton 


Patrica Wood Inglis 


Ruth Balderson Van DeMark : 
Alf Patricia Long Johnson 


red and Suzanne Van Horn 
Nancy Whittemore Vernot 


Loyd R. Wagner Marjorie Lane Karabatsos 
Caroline Morris Warren Elizabeth Frazier Karplus 
ane Bennett Weston W. James Keener 
. Joy Willmott Barbara L. es 
Helen C. Wolfe pi J. Kinkopf Jr. 
Anne Lieb Wolff Mary Davenport Kloeber 
n ng eineik Roy a peta 
ames J. Zito Harry 
brarorie Herts Kuntz 
LASS OF 1947 ~SC«éDorothy Shaw Le 
} oroth w Lema 
e : G iar! Lewis 
‘ Gordon a nia e 
eee oe Vertegen Amy M | Mackinnon 
aie e e : 
Class Agent: Robert Calvert Louis M. Massey ir va é 
‘ aug 
pest n tS Hugh and dobar a: ane 
| McLella 
MacDaniels Miller 
Eleanor Rinehart Miller 
Moore 
watts 
en 


Genevieve Machata Kaehler 


OUTRIGHT GIFTS 


udson K. Albaugh 

Barbara Hayes Ambler 
John and Marian Arbour Jr. 
Lester G. Arnold 

Arthur N. Avella 

obert W. Avery 

Carl W. Backman 

Harrol W. Baker Jr. | 
Sibylle Jahrreiss Barlow 


eo) 


Elinor Josephson Basescu 


James W. Beatman 

Jane Widdoes Beilby 

Cicely Wilson Bernard 

seorge F. Bi 

Jean Daly Booker 

Evelyn Junge Bort 

Robert J. Boyer 

Robert O. Brunner 

Jean Jackson Butler 

Gloria Wise Bylund 

Helen Lewis Cackener 

Whitney B. Callahan 

Susan G. Campbell 

Janice Lloyd Carlson 

Martha Cross Carpenter 

Robert and Mary Chandler 

William and Mary Compton 

Alice Tear Copeland 

Welby and Therese Courtney 

John Tucker Craig 

Mary Rin Brett 

nn Brezsny Danenberg 

William and Barbara Davis 

Joanne Wilder Davis 

Nancy Chapin Davis. 

Margaret Mellinger Denison 

Marilyn A. Domer 

Robert F. Doolittle I 

Durand S. Dudley 

William L. on 

Richard C. auer 
Gamble 


Sarah Epstein 
Donald C. Farley Jr. 
ee Hood Fitts 


athryn Campbell Hoagland 
Virginia Davis Hodge 
Alice Pusey Holland 
Gretchen Goodwin Holst 
Gene-Ann P. Horne 
George M. Howe 

ohn E. Hunter 

{arianne Van Hoorn Jewett 
Shirley Kjeldsen Jolly 
Robert and Eleanor Jones 
Margaret Scheldrup Jones 

. Richard eg 

eanne Astier Kalb 

obert ems 
Luella McCalla Kennedy 
Anna Howes Kennick 
Mary Monk Klarman 
Ruth Cole Koran 
Martha Lipson Lepow 
Alice Yui Li ; 
Norman R. Loomis — 
Ruth Heacock Loughridge 
Priscilla Johnson Lussmyer 
Daniel and Mary Lyons 
Marian Canaday Madden 
Elizabeth Low Mahaffey 
Nancy McCurdy Martin 
Robert B. Masters II 
Margaret Yokota Matsunaga 
Elizabeth Cussell Maurice 
Helen Irish May 
Elizabeth A. Menzi. 
Hillis and Dorothy Miller 
Paul A. Modic 
pe a and Mary Montgomery 
Roberta Gross Ozaydin 
A. J. B, Palubinskas 
Corinne Jenney Peck 
William R. Perlik 
Virginia Fulton Place 
Eleanor Bent Plank 
Bobbie eee Quist 
Gladys Diehl Reichard 
Albert W. Savage Jr. 
Elinor Eccles Schneider 
Frank Scocozza Jr. 
Patricia Taaffe Scotford 
Allan and Marion Shepp 
Anna Sharp Stormer 
Harvey Swack 
June Drum Swartwout 
Mary Bonsteel Tachau 
Harry S. Taub 
Lyell and Eleanor Thomas Jr. 
John E. Ultmann © 
na L. Upper 

‘uth Berger Urban 
Eugene S. Uyeki 
Jean Pocta Van Houten 
Myrlin Peterjohn von Glahn 
ames W. Vanstone 

enneth N. Waltz 
William H. Warren Jr. 
Frances Jones Wester 
R. David Wheaton 

eanne A. White 

orothy A. Williams 
Alice Steer Wilson 
Chloe Hamilton Young 


ef 


President: David W. Secrest 
Class Agents: Philip and 
Barbara (Staley) Bayless 


_ OUTRIGHT GIFTS 


Arthur A. Abeles 

Barbara Hanson Albert 
Frank Baldanza Jr. 

Philip and Barbara Bayless 


_ Evelyn Schmidt Bellows 


Henry A. Bent 
Howard E. Bigelow 
Alan and Frances Bobbe 
Leslie Budd Jr. 
Gerald and Jeanne Burns 
Edith Savage Burton 
Earlene Rose Callahan 
udith Holaday Carlson 
uth W. Catton 
Mary Jo Clark 
Sherrill Cleland 
Angela Wright Combs ~ 
Eric R. Cone 
ames K. Cook | 
illiam R. Cook Jr. 
Barbara Sachs D’Asaro > 
Delbert and Julia Demmer 
William C. Denison 
Sarah Eysenbach Dimon 
Allison and Elizabeth Downs 
Carolyn Sinamark Drescher 
Harry R. Easter 
Jean Van Tuy! Elliott 
Chrystal Jensen Evans 
J. Roger Evans 
Martha Struthers Farley 
Lloyd J. Farrar Jr. 
Lois Strauss Feinberg 
Albert Fink 


Everett B. Fitts 


Alice K. Frankel 

Harold R. Frazier 

Fred R. Frey Jr. 

Bess Lucas Friedman 

Glenn E, Fulmer 

Beatrice Byrd Gilkes 

Doris Holt Goldberg 

Peter and Barbara Goodman 
Samuel and Elizabeth Hagner 


_ James R. Hanson 
‘Marjory W. Hanson 


Richard D. Hathawa 


Wilmot and Winifred Hess 


_ Mary Esther Higgs 


Conrad A. Hilberry 
Max E. Hodge 
Jeremiah M. Howald 
William C. Howell 
Richard A. Hudson 
Martha Daniels Hurst 
Robert and Lois Kabat 
oniah Kalb 

ileen Moore Keesey 
Robert M. Kingdon 
Franklin and Marjorie Kropp 
Beverly White Landy 
Charles and Alice Lauthers 
Phillip F. Lewi 


s 
- Robert and Elizabeth Lichtwardt 


James A. Loebell 
Richard M. Loomis 
Thelma J. Lorenzen 
Fannie Maze Loveland 
Charles A. Malone 
Hugh T. Martin 

John Maurice 

Glen D. Mellinger 
Henry and Bertha Miller 
Allan and Nancy Millikan 
Barbara Weiss Miner 
Mila Johnston Mitchell 
Anthony N. Nackes 
Betty Jones Nelson 


 Sadayoshi Omoto — 


NOVEMBER/DECEMBER 1972 


CLASS OF1999— 


Ann Wight 

Henri M. Yaker 

Tien Wei Yang 

oanne Hulbert Yeager 
ohn R. Yeomans 


et Sn 


CLASS OF 1950 


President: Stanley M. Fisher 
Class Agent: George Wiley 


Raymond L. Bair 

John and Elizabeth Barnett 
Maynard and Betty Bauer 
Alice Ward Benedict 


John H. Clark 
rthur L. Collins 


Anne Johnson 


Ann Stacey Kent 
Sylvia Stansbury Kerckhoff 
eae CSE cae te 
Hess | Phyllis Layton 
ohn and Mercedes Lichtwardt 
Robert M. Light 

‘obert M. Love 
William K. Lux 
Mary Jean Daly Masters 

FEC H. Maze 
Donald W. McCalmont 
Elizabeth Winslow McLain 


President: Don S. Schalch 


Class Agent: Roger Brucker 
OUTRIGHT GIFTS 


Trudy Hess Bradley 
Helen Neithercut Broholm 


Shae te 

osep 
arch E 

Mary Nordgren Fenner 
orothy Alwine Finken > 

F, Daivid Fisher 

Harold C. Fritts 


1 Joann Elder 


McM 
Charlotte Shumard Mc 
Eunice poe McWharter 


oe shares oe 


Kathryn Brownell Bonsey 
Sacto Wilson Bosch 


h Boverman 


ames Brooks 

lizabeth Darrow Brownell 
Parks & Christie Campbell 
Doris Tracy Campbell 
Mary Carter 
Isabel Wilcox Chandler 
Harold & Ina Chapler 


cr Scene oa an 


Patricia Connamacher Charache 


Michael of pod Charry 
etty Clapp 

Joan Craft Clough 

Cornelius Cochrane Jr. 


Saber Montgomery Cridland 


arry Cromer 

wit & Sadie Curtis 
Harry & Ella Davenport 
Margaret Lyons David 
Mary Dauch Davis 
Alan DeWolfe 
Car] Doershuk 
Robert Dreeben 

eLe tesa Bie 

argare aquist 
Harold Erlenbach 
David & Mary Evans 
Alfred & Mari Neigh 
Katherine Biddle Fine 

Daniel Fletcher 
Mary Mosse ee 


ce tee 

ne n 

ie Branstield Mason 

Mccann Shelling McCalmont 
5 on 

Robert McKay 

Stuart & M teats 


ther Smart Monteith 
re aa 


Me sic ze Pathaeine Nelson 


_ Nancy 


Nicalo 
Blizabeth Churchill Nichols 


_ John Noble 


lizabeth Foulds Noel 
Patricia McGraw Nofzinger 
Richard Ohmann 
Janet Clark Olson 
Harry Paulino 
Mark Pearson 
Philip Perkins 
Paula Levin Phillips 
Dean Pruitt 
William Ray 
Alan Roberts 
Eric Rothchild 
Dolores Schoenbachler Ruetz 
James Savides 
Stuart Scherr 
Paul Seligson 
Mildred Bloomsburgh Sexton 


- William Sheppard 


Barbara Carman Shore 
Maarten . Cecilia Sibinga — 
Richard Sidey 
Margaret — Simpson 
Ronald Singer 
William & Susan Skinner 
Wilbur & Louise Smith 
Oliver Smith 
Robert Smyth 
Patricia Drapeau Snodgrass 
Shirley Lehmann Spohr 
Janet RZ 
David Staley 
Frank Stephens Jr. 
Joseph Szwaja 
Kazuko Hatanaka Tanaka 
Edward & Geraldine Tobias 
Ruth Waltershausen Tomasek 
Herman Turndorf 
Lois Wilson Wagner 
Laura Galatha Ware 
Tae Sayre Weaver 
obert & ane ipa 
Nee ie 
enry Wing Jr. 
Ralph Winkler 
Irene Lutsky Wisoff 
rthur Wolfe 
McMullen Woods 
Ethel Mukai Yoshimasu 
Caroline Fraser Zinsser 


nee mates : 


CLASS OF 1953 
President: Herbert H. Henke 


Class ae Elizabeth Kirker 
Culberson 


OUTRIGHT GIFTS | 


Garrett & Ethel Ackerson 
Carolyn Adams 
Kramer Alcabes 


iba Hartline Allen 
tty Green Anderson 


Ann McWethy Atwood 


Daniel Baer 


Cedric Bainton 


Gail Hadaway Bartter 

George Beaton 

Alan Beck 

Allan Bennett 

Gershon Berkson 

Anthony Biagiotti 

Geoffrey Blodgett 

Linda Jackson Blodgett 

Do & Beverly Bloom 

Marie Di Lorenzo Bogat 

Jean Cochran Boor 

Paul Brinson : 

Ellen Krinsley Buchsbaum 

Elizabeth Doan Bushell 

Jan Richelsen Callison 
arold & Alice Carlson 

Yi Chang Chow 

Robert Clark 


~ John Clough Jr. 


John & Nancy Coe 
Winifred Sieiaed Colwill 
Thomas & Prudence Conover 
Martha Craig 
Norman Craig 
Miriam Kirker Culberson 
Richard Curtis 
Marjorie Keeler Dalrymple 
Barbara Litt Dammann 
Ralph & Jean Deal 
Stanford Dettman 
Emma Plummer Doerschuk 
Elizabeth Greensmith Dole 
Margot Loungway Drekmeier 
John & Anne Elder 
Margaret Nelson Erlenbach 
Francis Federi 
Anita Orans Fine 
Virginia De Vyver Fletcher 
Larry Foulk 
udith Halperin Gamoran 
largaret rll Gelin 
Alfred Gibb 
Elizabeth Baldwin Gibbons 
Lillis Wylie Gilmartin 
Dorothy Smedley Goodwin 
Murray & Nancy Goodwin 
Richard Har i 
Gibson He 
Elinor Bower Heleaunes 
Diana Chapin Helper 
Herbert & Sabra Henke 
Shirley Stevenson Hoch 
Anne Thalman Hofflund 
Joseph Howell 
Sylvia Hubacher 
Barbara Waterman Hughes 
Sharman Hummel 
Nancy Carnarius Jackson 
ns n Joseph 
a Ascari Kahl 
freien Kirsch Karr 
Nancy Rice Kiddoo 
Leroy & Stella Knight 
Glenn & Constance Pei 
Anne Osborn Krue 
peek Backlin Landaa 
Langsdorf 
wi iam Littnea 
Leonore Davidoff Lockwood 


fevers to Oberlin College July 1, 1971 through June 30, 1972 


—_ 


Giving Participation: 1971-72 
1932 38.8% 
1915 37.3 
1918 33.3 
1917 32.8 
1925 32.8 
1955 32.5 
1952 32.4 
1909 32.3 
1930 31.4 
1922 31.4 


all classes 


Thomas London 
Bruce MacWhorter 
ohn Manwell 
arion Goss Marrs 
_ Peter Mattson 
_ Virginia Wagner Mayer 
_ Sarah Beekman McKeige 
Amy Waters Meyer 
_ Roger Michael _ 
Roger & Mary Millikan 
James & Ann Mills 
Joseph Molder 
William Montie 
7 pg Tucker Moore 
__ Elizabeth Knight Nelson 
John & Evelyn Nicholson 
_ Stephen Nordlinger 
Carol Nott 
Darwin Palmer 
> Claire Parker 
_ Thomas Patton 
_ Lucy Pegau 
> Marjorie Mintz Perloff 
__ Theodore Phipps 
_ Virginia Wilson Plunkett 
Philip & Ann Read 
William Reid 
_ Jean Gurney Rigler 
Helen Batten Robinson 
_ Donald Robertson 
Richard Sales 
Kenneth Sauer 
Peter Schliesser 
Phyllis Freedman Schwartz 
_ John F, Seidensticker 
_ Katherine Hill Smith 
Michael A. Sperber 
Ruth Lurie Spielman 
Robert H. Staples 
Bruce W. Steiner 
Anne C. Stillwell 
John & Diane Stine 
Carol Bowman Stocking 
_ Fredric M. Stoller 
Bryce & Dorothy Templeton 
Bjarne E. Ursin 
John J. van Steenwyk 
Alan G. Wadsworth 
— Avonelle Stevenson Walker 
Anne Stackhouse Walnut 
TT. Reeves Warm 
_A. Douglas Wasson 
_ David P. Weikart 
_ Charlotte Ince Wharton 
Herbert & Marilyn White 
Donald R. Wilder 
G. Melville Williams 
Scott S. Withrow 


NOVEMBER/DECEMBER 1972 


TOP TEN CLASSES 


_ 1972-73 Goal: 35% participation by 


ee a non Wilby 
OUTRIGHT GIFTS 
og Bea Jones Allen 


Barbara I. Bloom 

Sarah Whelpton Blumenthal 
Barbara Girton Bolle 

Alice Babcock Bradley 
Christina Sanders Bryans 
Patricia Thayer Burno © 
William T. Butler 


Jack M. Colwill _ 

A. Edward Couch 

Madge Winchester Cromer 
Mildred Churchill Curtis 
Bruce C. Daube 

Elizabeth Creese Davis 
Fred B. Davis 


- Morton & Kathryn Davis 


Martha Repp Davis 
Edward de Coppet 

C. Rolfe Depuy 

Ray F. Downs 

Susanne H. Durling 
Leo H. Dworsky 

David L. Elder © 

Betty Huff Elliot 
Richard & Katherine Erickson 
Renie Rideout Federighi 
John H. Fenner 

Sara Beierlein Fuelling 
Alice Schlaepfer Gabel 
Alice O'Malley Galvani 
Walter & Ruth Gandek 
Charles H. Goodrich 
Mary Brown Gregg 


near Meyer Grubb 


ip C. Hanawalt 
George W. Harding 
Clark W. Heath 
Marcellus L. Henderson 
Lenice Krull Hirschberger 
Standley H. Hoch 
Lois K. Hoffmann 
James M. Hollister 
Charles W. Jackson 
Linda ee ee erea 
Barry W. Jud 
Elizabeth Brown Kaplan 
Moreson H. Kaplan 
Sarah Katz_ 
George G. Kaufman 
Cynthia Smith Kelly 


Ruth Barkman Liebendorfer 


Richard B. Lillich 
Sb acan ere ty 

ichae 
Nancy Laing Lockwood 
ames Ae. ny [3 ' 

enne ngman 
Althea Davis Reuihoriet 
Edward A. Manuel 
Maria Lenhoff Marcus 
ree 

a 

izabet Salamis. 
ohne Thornberry McTavish R 
ae Lemmerman Mengle 


Janice Sharp van Steenwyk 
Sarah Grant Venman 
Jane DuBois Voichick 


omer G. Wolfe 
Sh Penty Wolfe 
Anne Carleton Wright 
Shih-Yen Wu 


CLASS OF 1955 


President: Xavier Pi-Sunyer 
Class Agent: Gaius Slosser 


OUTRIGHT GIFTS 
Leslie Ad 


Margaret Field Aronson 
Dorothy Rockwell Avery 
Barbara Simpson Baker 


orace & Mary Briggs 
Barry Browner 
Eleanor Shapior Brownstein 
George & Laura Butts 
Thomas C 


David Clar ov 
Dorothy Fielder Clark ~ 
William Cline 

Robert Connamacher 
Ann Williams ee 
David & Sue Daniels 
ee 

Davis 
Vivian Hanford Davis 


Ruthanne Sobota DeWolfe 
Ronald Dehl | 


Christopher Huntley 
Barbara ett James © 


Nanc 
Dorothy Birge Keller 

Ethel Peterson Kenny 
Robert Kohli Jr. ree 
Beverly Loveless Kremer 


William Krueger 

Dorothy Zehrung Lewis 
Leslie Lisle III 

Richard Lunt 

Lawrence & Elinore Lurie 
Louis Malucci 

Patricia Beers Manuel 
Martha Maricle 

Laura Kimura Matsukawa 
Emily Jackson Mayers 
Ann Parshall Messenger 
Harvey Meyer 


M 

William Milliken 
Florence White Moe 
Elizabeth McElroy Molder 
Lois Weinstein Morse 
Paul S. Morton 
Robert Myers 
Larry Newland 
Gail Kohns Nutku 
Ruth Bradford Ohlsen 
ohn Palmer 

ufus Palmer 


- 


(eet ces V Be 
Geral Rane all Van DeVeire 


Alan & Barbara Wurtz 
Robert Yawberg 
Andrew Young | 


CLASS OF 1956 


President: Leslie A. Sanders 
Class Agent: Nathan Robfogel 


OUTRIGHT GIFTS 


erome Abeles Jr. 
ara Straub Anderson 
o Anne Boon Ando 
alter Baker 
Jean Love Beckley 
Mark Belsey 
Susan Patterson ~ 
Michael & Dorothy Boerner 
Ruth Osborne Boshkoff 
Ann Fuller Brandon 
Norma McCallan Carey 
Yuan Chang 
ohn Clement 
ileen Tate Cline 
Charles Coffman 
Richard & Dorothy Cole 
Peggy Greco Cooperman 


ohn Da 
<atherine Ellis Davies 
Catherine Fixx Davis 


Elaine Moosdorf 

Anndora Langeland Morginson 

Ruth Rittenhouse Morris 

Suzanne Newcomb Mosher 

Nancy Kester Neale 

erome Nelson 

oan Nelson 

Alfred & Jean Oneto 

John & Mary Picken 

Paul Preising 

Gerhard Rambow 

Craig & Suzanne Richmond 

Doris Maxeiner Ridenour 

Nathan Robfogel 

Leslie & Sylvia Sanders 

Mary Moyer Sanford 

Leroy Schaberg 

Thomas Schwartz 

Constance Goldsworthy 
Schwarzkopf 

Fredrick & Daryle Seil 

Alice Edelmann Shabecoff 

Kathryn Gloeckner Shaifer 

Edward & ao ah Sharples 

Charles Sheptin | 

Louise Dewey Shoemaker 

Irwin & Linda Siegel 

Carol Raybin Sirot 

Martin Skala : 

Barrie Smith 

Gerald & Doris Smith 

Smith 


F 1957 


C Agent: James 

OUTRIGHT GIFTS 

air th a 

ret McConnell Alexander 

Alvarez 

Louis Auld 

Coleen Meyer Bacon 

Kathryn Leonard Baker 
Barnes 


_ James Bar 
Suzanne Posson Bassett 


Edwin Beers 

James & Mary Beittel 
Anne McKnight Bent 
Mary Hospador Bridegam 


- Richard & Audrey Brysac 


ca Carol 
anet Holmes Carper 
James Chapman 


‘redric Cohen 

Ann Colt 

James Compere 

Amelia Gray Coutts 
David Cramer _ 

George & Dorothy Crow] Jr. 
NitaDel Garrahan Daly 
David Davies 
Lawrence & Marlene Davis 
Mary Pietsch Davis 

Joan Warner Dawson 
David Dobbins 
Donald Douglas 


_ Jean Casten Drake 


James Ellis 
Carol Benedict Eva 
Gay Fischer 


- Constance Ramsey Fitzgerald 


ae & Mary Fixx 
illiam Fleming Jr. 
Theodore Ford Jr. 
Ann Adele Lloyd Fulton 
Thomas Gelehrter 
Coral Tome Glassman 
Carol Blumberg Godes 
Richard Goldstone 
Donald Good © 
Carol Wright Goodrich 
C. Charles Gosselink 
Eleanor Hall 
Harvey Hall Jr. 
Margaret Hamilton 
Dickey Hamilton 

ane Chamberlain Hannauer 
Margaret Andrus Heineman 
Lyra Van Wien Hekmatpanah 
oseph Hickerson 

avid Hoecker 
Keith Holzman 
Dale ingt 


Mary [ss Colemenieieed 
‘oleman 
Pou a 
R & Alice Knowles 
Gerald Lehmann 

Joanna Larson Lehmann 


Thomas h 

Melvin McKeachie 
Michael Meltsner 

Arthur Montzka 

Alma Stokey Morrison 
William Naumann 

Martha Thompson Nester 
Tyler Olsen 

Adrian Parker 


Mary Dudley Pound 
Ronald Rabenold 


| a MacCormick Renjilian 


ohn Roberts 
Andrea Bear Rugh 


-Mary Moyer Seaman 


Robert Senior 

Joseph Shakes 

David Sharer 

Michael Shinagel 

Ruth Curtis Sluys 
James & Mary Smail 
Donald Snyder 

William & Elena Speidel 
Phyllis Wagner Spisak 
Gilbert St. Clair 
Gail Keyerleber Starkey 
Arlene Welchman Store 
Joy Strausbaugh 
Harry Subin 

Charles Suhr 

James Swearingen 
Barbara Rusch Szanto 
Charles Taggart 

Mary Tucker Tait 
Robert Takach 

Patricia Liang Tsai 

Elsa Ludewig Verdehr 
Michael Voichick 
Susan Somogyi Vordéss 
Paul Walter 

Eric Weber 

Ellen Weiss 

Sandra Wilcox Wenzel 
Roberta Scheff Wexler 
Hott 4 Spelman Whitenack 
Richard Wigley _ 

John & Gail Williams 
Barbara Weller Wonderly 
Jerry Worsham 

Frank Zierer Jr. 


CLASS OF 1958 


President: Shailer Thomas 
Class Agent: Marlene Maass 
Kolbert 


OUTRIGHT GIFTS 


Anonymous 
Robert F. Adams 


David and Elizabeth Alexander 


Alan B. Atwood 
Virginia Fletcher Atwood 
Alan Barkin 
Barbara Lamkin Barnes 
Amedine Allis Bella 
Carol Restemyer Berberian 
Nancy Darrah Billings 
Dorothy Hemmer Bishop 
Diane Skerritt Brodsky 
E. Bruce Brooks 

oseph E. Browdy 

arbara Bryan 
Catherine Caldwell 

o J. Chapman 
Frederick C. Clark 
Joan Wiggin Coffman 


— Contri tor ; to Oberlin College July 1, 1971 through June 30, 1972 


urtis A. Coutts 

Vilma Pruitt Cramer 

: © apa Alice Culbert 
J Curtis — 


Anne Seashore Drewry 
‘ en Da a 
,ou ong er 
Marion Schmitt Ellis 
Jarian V. Erwin 
Kobe EB. Field 
Sladys Wilkinson Fairley 
Jincent C. Finisdore Jr. 
tobert E. Fishback 
laine Gini F] 
Beatrice Botty Freitas 
Jilliam R. Fritsch Jr. 
eneth Judd Furmark 
uzanne Wilke Garnache 
arbara Keith Gelehrter 
1 R. Gerber 
Sandra Bjerre Gerrish 
Javid D. Gladfelter 
everley L. Glemser 
ary Carroll Graetzer - 
\dward Green Jr. 
Charles H. Greene 
anice Noel Hamilton 
Anne Jones Hansen 
_ Mary Hatch Harrison 
Beth Rackley Hesselson 
Richard L. Hilt 
Barbara Bowlus Hoecker 
Joan Long Holmes 
Louise Becker Howard 
Jane C. Hutchison 


Robert W. Kummer Jr. 
Robert D. Lippmann 
Pamela Amberg Loewenstein 
C ere Smith Logan 
David P. Lyons 
Eunice Marden May 
Javid and Elisabeth McGuire 
Marianna Presler McJimsey 
Jane Painter McMillin 
Tt nd Joanne Montzka 
R. Colin Moran Re 
Christopher C. Morgan 
William F. Munson 
ny Y- Musante Jr. 
Carol Christensen Ordal 
Richard and Maxine Owen 
Sandra Louis Pagel 
Donald W. Palmer 
astelle Day Parker 
Arthur E, Pascoe 
Carl Peterson Jr. 
‘ yt: Philip 
John R. Porter Jr. 
cynthia Finch Powers 
Aary Wolverton Preising 
Linda Rothchild Preston 
N. Jack Rice : 
wd Shaw Rigdon 
evorah Rabnick Ross 
Leonard B. Ross 
~ William A. Rugh 
_ Anne Turner Sanborn 
Nancy J. Schmidt 
Betty Thunhorst Schuler 
_ Roger Searle 
_ Robert E. Service 
Jean Hallberg Sharer 
_ Clyde and Mary Slicker 
_ Antonia Browning Smiley 
Stuart and Carol Smith 
_ Janet Lyman Smithers 
David R. Smock 
Robert C. Snodgrass 
Sarah Dubsky Solotaroff 


en 


CLASS OF 1959 


President: Benjamin Greenebaum 
Class Agent: John Baer 


OUTRIGHT GIFTS 


Eva R. Abbott 
ude E, Aidoo 
Jolores E, Ali 
epee 
yie Mary Ashby 
John.E. Baer 
oan McCaskill Ball 
ohn L. Beardman 
velyn Loeb Beilenson 
Richard L. Bennett 
Louis C. Bernhardt 
Marvin R. Blickenstaff 
Ralph B. Blumenthal 
Caril Abraham Bodian 
Helen Benion Boley 


Frank V. Church 

Harriet Reynolds Clark 
th Claus 
Cordelia Bisbee Colesar 
Margaret Seeck Cook 
Kenneth and Carol Cupery 
Pieter J. DeSmit 

Peter F. Elkind 

John B. Enders 

William D. Eva 

David R. Evans 

Richard H, Fehlan 
Carolyn Ayers Finfgeld 
Claire Boyd Fluharty 
Frederick H. Gaige 
Nancy McCandless Garth 
Kenneth Gaspar 

Conna Shaw Gesler 
Lucretia Hoover Giese 
Lawrence and Carol Gilley 
Susan Moldof Goldman 
Jon H. Goldstein 

Ben Greenebaum 


John M 


William E. Griswold 


Virginia Parr Lickey 
Elise Langworthy Low 
ee A. ee 


Norma Simon Miller 
Winifred Firsht Miller 
udith Renshaw Minton 
epee Meader Mokler 
Robert W. Moser 
ane Sparkes Musante 
une Miller Nesbitt 
amesetta Holliman Onyeledo 
ames C. Owens 
Richard and Edith Page 
Thomas R. Paton 

ry Phillips 
Vi a Gray Polak 
Stephen Porton 
Richard B. Price 
Karl B. Radov 
anet Reed Rice 

; Gates Roberts 
George and Harriet Rosenstein 
Herschel D. Rosenzweig 
joey Ross 

. Roth 

eth C. Schaefer 
ohn H. Schuler 
Sidney L. Schwartz 
Betsy Simon Schwarz 
Harry E. Seelig _ 
Martha Orenstein Senior 
Ned and Sheila Shearer 
Linda Rose Hume Slasor 
Barbara Searle Smith 
Wade and Muriel Smith 
Warren H. Solomon 
Susan Cassell Spangler 
Margaret Elaine Amacker 

ss rad f 
Toni Wolff Strassler 
Savi . ture Swearingen 


Patricia are 
Lawrence E. Webb 


B 
Stewart and Carolyn Work 


8,797 
19,425 
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perp sae g Corny 


aa mn Yarbr 
ee Lhe ahi Crawford 


hae M. Dawson 
Nancy A. Derthick 

llis MacGregor DeSmit 
ohn L. Donaldson 


Polly Shaw Feitzinger 
David G. Fitzgerald 
Howard N. Fullerton Jr. 
Sarah Rapp Garbe 
Westlake Tit 
Dimitri M. Gorjes 


Arthur L. Rossio 

Neary gain h Roth 

nue G in Sargent 
Schreiner Scha 


James A. tratton ue 
Andrey Anderson Thagard 
Richard P. Tucker 


David J. Tuckman 
ames R. Turner 

ward and Helen Turvey 
Nancy Stauffer Van Sant 
Sandra E. Ward 
James W. Whitaker 

ane Pierce Wilson 

ura Adams Woodside 
Gene and Elizabeth Young 


CLASS OF 967 


President: Keefer 


Class Agent: Ralph Huenemann 


OUTRIGHT GIFTS 
Richard C. Aldrich — 


‘* JH 
ag hor . 
6 Le oe ee, p 7 
ab , i ar) a . 


E 


Ruth Laves Hashimot 
Elizabeth Quarrier Hedrick 
Dan and Margaret Hil 


osephine aos Hoge 
eee 


Ralph ait oO SD ereabereame 
James E. Humphreys 
Jane Parker Hush 

David A. Jeggle 
Theodore M. Jellinek 
Janet tre eae Jenkins 
Robert H 
Doroth A phen Joslin 
Lewis 

Elizabeth Nevins Kampe 
Jerome Karter 

A. Terry Keats 

Larry K. Keefer 

Carol; oe Kendall 


Tipeett 


Myrna Lo Lye 
J ith Peterson Lyons 
Linda Mickelson Marcuse — 
ames P. Mathis 

aren Davis Mayer 

. David McCracken 

ean E. McHenry Jr. 
W ueline Gilley Michel 

ill m C. Mitchell 

Barbara Moore 

usan Reibel beets 

obert W. M 
Roberta Buckingham Mouheb 
Florence Mustric 
Darlene M. Nowacki 
Elaine Solomon Pasternack 


Jane Havell Steury 
Oier y Done Stee 
um 
Charlotte Bunker Sailivaty 
Carole 


Webster Van Wink 
Webster Van Winkle Jr. 
E. James Wampler 

A. Watson 

ohn M. Widder 
J 
ae Tippett W hanes 


oan eis Wood 


CLASS OF 1962 
President: Carl Bewig 


: 
penton dentin cathe hte | 


Class Agent: Emanuel Caminis 


OUTRIGHT GIFTS 


judith: L. Apr le 
t a ton 
Philip H. Ba 
Lucy Schneider Banner 
Roger W. Ba 
Carolyn England Baughman 
James R. Ba 
Lu “Culbert hbase 
Carl and wig 
Alice vaittand pillheicaer 
per H. Bisho 
ise G. Bh 

Charles and Marilyn Bos 
Kathleen Gaines Boulware 
Donald A. Braue 
In memory of Stephen Bronz 
Roberta Kaesemeyer Brown 
Lewis M. Buckler 
In memory of Al ‘Buhl 
Conway A. Sesh 
Peter C. Bu 
Beverly Nea Bush 
William C. Bynum 
Michael J. Cairns 
Emanuel D. Caminis 
Robert B. Chene 
David H. Chisholm 
Richard and Linda Clark 
Kersten Schipper Colombant 
Owen and Rebecca Cramer 
Cynthia prea Crawford 
Ward J. Cromer 
Mary Adams Dahm 
David P. DeSmit 
Alan E, Dieffenbach 
Donald L. Downs 
J. Herbert Dresser 
David S. Dreyer 
Jane Maclsaac Dugdale 

ean Yaffe Eastman 

avid M. Eberhardt 
Melinda G. Edwards 

James atone 


Barbara Meyer Elesh 
Nancy A. Fehl 
William and Nancy 
Fenstemacher 
Arthur C, Ferguson 


eRe Flicker 


Freeman 
ie pobere Gale 
Susan Gasteyer 
Paul 


A. eler. 
Ruth Warren Gerlach 


to Oberlin College July 1, 1971 through June 30, 1972 


arl W. Gettig CLASS OF 1963. —«SR 
othy Keni udith pues 


eis. Class Agent: Andrew A. Zvara 
on ae OUTRIGHT GIFTS 
oobler Loud Albertin 
Car ter Nelson Howards a 
thomas and Susan Hubbard and Mary Anderson 
gusan Quinn Jacobs Dale D. Bardo 
ulie Klestadt Keefer Michael P. Biber 
Emmett B. r Marianne Carroll Boich 
n Benham Kim y Liersch Brown 
S. Kirsner Mel Peterson ee 
n M. Kloss William M. 
er A. Knecht Bliss C. Cartwright 
Marcia Olsen Kolar Richard and Susan Chamberlain 
vid ial pe jase and oye Christie 
4 atherne Targen nt Lankutis SCE towel 
Noble e Jr. Jean Pottorf t Fitch T 
Elizabeth Atkins Lewis Karen I. Dakin | Fiteh T ip 
eee Marilyn Michaels Denny CEcientoae G seen 
Bonnie Ross Edman B. Thornblade Allen S. Juris 
awrence D. Longley Barbara Frame Eger jae lb Timme Alan S 
: a Ee ccuse eae widen ree Waters Towle Peter Kincaid 
Co) aig © olph E. Ulrich Klein 
j ie a Robina MAciskey BRP See ference th a Ra 
Andrew S. McFarland Richard and Karen Ford William Wally Marthe Eilaea a 
Patricia Tool McHugh _ John L. Gardner Charles D. Want E. Paul Latowsky 
_ Brenda Clark Mikota jerry W. Gaskill galla BeclaWatece Carol Munday Lawrence 
Robert and Kay Moore _ Wendy Cook Geckeler ‘enneth M. Weiss Leslie Hartrich Leighninger 
Julia Adams Moseley Georgia Tufts Gomez- Ibanez : Dyson Westerberg ty O. Lempert 
Bi Naffissian Peter A. Gourevitch ohn and Lois Wheeler Marie Van Straaten Link 
L avid and Ann Oliver Joan C. Groom ichard A. Whitn Linda Barron Litwin 
_ Jane Riechers Pak A. M. Guest Roy and Janet Willams Susan R. MacKnight 
_ Evelyn Cherry Parker Ruthanne Haefka Roger L. Williams 5 Euthemia S. Matsoukas 
a ne Szutu Permaul Ludlow and Mary Hallman judith Potter Wohlhueter A. Verne McArthur 
gh M. Pitcher anet Driggs Heise abeth Lester Yamamori Carl N. McDaniel 
Constance Cramer Porteous oe C. Hickman William T. Yates M 
Robert E. Preston Russell E. Holmes Sarah Moorhead Zafra_ Fredda Pfeffer Nafissian 
_ Christina Bowers Price Louise Bailey Horner Thomas and Margot Zener Lawrence B. M 
z oa and Susan Rauscher Louis H. Janson Andrew: A; Zvata Richard P. Oertel 
Kenneth R. Rebman Dorothea Taylor Jeggle Stanley E. Ornstein 
_ Robert R. Rich pe uns Jenkins —_____ Bruce and Lee Osterling 
ese |. Riding Set CLASS OF 1964 Marcia Franks Ott 
ee ell felfrey and at Carol Kilmer is aoa ea RN as es ve orenlh 
Anne er Russ Kopp ‘ d | m C. 
nd Marilyn Sanford ; President: Ronald M. Saunders *tRackolsen 
a id and eeeten Onitinaes ae J _Kosman Class Agent: Robert Eisenstein Ake Ss. Eepupoe 
eek Obailt paunders David A. Kumpe ‘ OUTRIGHT GIFTS Dav . Re ne : 
ds ar. Se ettte ce Pacer Anonymous Roberts 
& Nelson Scoville Mary Hagenbuch Lizondo ‘Anne Altshuler 
_ Anne E. Shaver Robert K. Loe Sens and Jane Anderson 
_ Harvey S. Singer _ William R. Loesch ‘Charles S. puker son Scarupa 
Howard J. Singer ames E. Loesel oseph rf Ball | 
_ Eugenia A. Slezak _ David A. Lundy Freed Banner 
| old I. Sondrol Terry E. MacDougall Richard D. Baron 
en R. Steury Linda Miner MacLaren Leslie Riechers Bass 
ieny E. Streeter Ella Noel Martin Millicent Morin Bonansinga 
_ Veronica Hohenemser Paiigand Eric Martz Karen N. Bradstreet 
ilyn Pearcy Thursby ill Henneman Masterson arnba he, 
C. Arthur Torell ruce and Sue lland ard J. Bunger 
n Simon Trackler Virginia Hunt McCracken Suaat 1 Cable 
Bruce M. "aot Diane poe Barbara ae Charles 
Stephen e roe : N 
erhs M. Vestling arie A. Miksitz Michael J. Clark 
hat Hanawalt \ Vickrey Bon it Miller Nanette P. Cochran 
igail Heim Vincent Marian Horn Miller Donald and : 
Mirna Apsey Vossler Kenneth and Marian Miller Donna Laure Cooper 
offrey and Phyllis Ward Joel and Bonnie Millikan Susan Gottlieb Cooper 
Helene Joseph Weil G. Thomas Mitchell | Walter B. Brae 
Jonathan W. Weintraub Amy Hokama Mitsuda Stanley R. D 
Bent Sneed Malo ic pe ian 
y Sheldon C, Moon LA 
Dennis and Karen Wurzel eat W. Moore 
K. M. Yuen Kenneth L. Mostow 
David w. Ziegler Eashane Harris O 
john and Sue A dag 
Thomes T, Read f 
Gayle Taylor ich 
joreph W. Riggs i 
. $i 
NOVEMBER/DECEMBER 1972 te Mies i, i Ps 


Nancy Kendall Foster 
Philip and Karen Furia 
Douglas and Sue Fuson 


Lawrence and Paula Gladieux 


Sherrill Rood Harbison 


David and Gwendolyn Hatfield 
William 


F, Hilton Jr. 
Elisabeth M. Hirsh 
Marianna Hoad > 

Deborah W. Hoff 

Roberta Whitney Jacobowitz 
Robert C. Jenkins 


Charles C. Voorhis I 
Marianne Andres Waldoff 


John T. Williams 
hillip J. Wilmore 
Lynn Olson Wilson 
mas R. Wolanin 
Richard and Carolyn Wolf 
Herbert D. Zeman 


he Kline White 


CLASS OF 1966 


President and Class Agent: 
Howard Creighton 


OUTRIGHT GIFTS 


Anonymous 

Francis E. Adams 
Leslie Mammen Akula 
Shelia M. Allen 


Barbara Bernhard Anderson 
C. William Applegate 
Cheryl A. Artis 

Ellen Beard Barnes 

William R. Barnes 

Michael J. Bathory 
Charlotte McKee Baum 
feet Winters Behm 


Lee F. Benton 
Patience Bennett Berkman 
ae Nad Blanchard 


: pee es Rothman 


Christine Roth Gutelius 
n 


Craig S. Harbiso 
Burton and Susan Harbison 
Barbara A. Hartman 
Allen and Sarah Hatcher 
Stephen W. Havas 
Ronald and Marie Havens 
Lewis G. Hayler 
Charles B. Heck 
William P. Herbst 
Catherine E. Hiller 
Marthe Hauser Holcombe 
Marya Withey Holcombe 
Douglas E. Holley 
ane Eveleth Hopkins 

unt and Janet Howell 
Russell C. Hurd 
Geoffrey A . Ithen 
M. Amenaghawon lIyoha 
Nancy Tappen Kagan 
Edward S. Kaplan 
Brenda E. Kee 
Linda Sarasohn Kingdon 
R. Scott Kretchmar 
Darlene Repp Landmann 
Martha Scotford Lange 
Barbara Pietsch Lanyon 
Billie Zeller Lawson 
Mary P. Lea 
Joseph S. Leive 
Douglas O. Maass 
Bruce A. Manny 
Susan Mattheson 
Sara Hadeler Maulsby 
Heather Bass McDowell 
John L. A. Mitchell 
William H. Moll 
Richard D. Morgenstern 
David and Anne Myers 
John and Patricia Nimmons 
Eric W. Olson 
Gail Slatkin Ornstein 
John M. Ortner 
Dean C. Palmer 
Henry R. Palmer 
David and Phyllis Palmer 
Booker C, Peek 
lane A. Peterson 
Richard C. Pfeiffer Jr. 
Barbara Bowman Pierce 
Beverly Kanda Pierson 
Marc R. Prensky 
Mary Strand Preston 
Karen Gunderson Pugh 
Elaine Windham Queener 


o-Ann Telfair a mee 
eho Wheeler Robert 
Richard Roisman " 


feunex S. Ross | 


Gwend 


ith Moulton Sleeth 
uel C. Smi 


eee R. Strong 

neodore A. Tarkow 

Ann Gundersheimer Tilove 

Allison P. Tracy 

Carol Pearson Trupin 

Ruth Andrews Tsinikas 

Marjorie Kanter Van Handel 

Cynthia Comb Watters 
oan Moscovitch Webb 
heila B. Weber 

Robert E. Wech 

Robert A. Weinberger 

Davida Rutman Weiner 

Caroline Wiley 

Helen Hyslop Williams 

Robert A. Williams 

Marilyn K. Wilson 

Lucy L. Wood 

Philip S. Yang 


CLASS OF 1967 
President: Albert Moyer 
Class Agent: Kathryn Horn 
OUTRIGHT GIFTS 
Deborah J. Abrams 
Hannah Wheeler Andrews 
Christopher B. Asmussen 
Morris H. Atwood 
Anita J. Baly 
James and Martha Benedict 
Allen and Judith Bentley 
Richard L. Berkman 
Henry A. Berliss 
Peter D. Bluhm 
Christopher and Ellen Boorse 
Susan Kumpe Bossert 
Margaret Gates Bragg 
Phyllis E. Brill 
Phyllis Cole Brocklebank 
Carl E. Brown 
Robert E. Brown 
Christopher and Jennifer 
Brownin 

Judina Henderson Brunner 
Erich R. Buchner 
Virginia Boswell Buck 
John C. Burmaster 
J. Melvin Butler III 
Thomas and Ann Butler 
George N. Carpenter Jr. 
William and Carol Carroll 
Ronald L. Christensen 
Peter and Roberta Conant 
Andrew M. Cook 
David and Susan Cook 
Dale G. Cop 
Rebecca Wells Corrie 
Carol Matteson Cox 

ohn H. Dawson 

homas F. Dewey Jr. 
S. Charles Dickinson 
ny C. Doerschuk 

oanne Williamson Dorenfeld 
Lee C. Drickamer 
Robert J. Dyer III 
ere and Rebecca Erlenbach 
effrey A. Fast 
Ralph D. Ficker 
Rebecca Dreby Fillion 


ith C. Fischer 

dith C. Ford 

: S. Frame 

elly McConnell Frankiewicz 
2 and Anne Freeman 


> Vestling Galdos 
slie G. Gamble 

aneth B. Gass 

2 Bendall Grannon 

Wesley Grantham III 

fichael and Nancy Greene 

aniel P. Greenfie 

nomas B. Gregory 

Smith Feeustth 

rdith Hutchens Harper 

nne Hill Hastings 

ichard M. Heiberger 

e Spenny Heide 

iche d A. Hester 

isan Taylor Higgie 

ok n and Nancy Hoover 

<athryn L. Horn 

wynne Lourie Horwits 

lly E. Howlett 

son Huebsch 

en Erickson Huff 

; sloria Wolvington Hurdle 

Ca rol Skriletz Huston 

Mark Jaffee 

Barbara L. Jefferson 

Dorothy A. Jenkins 

Walter W. Jones 

pebert and Martha Judd 

il Patricia Juris 

istina Kazan 

m sothy and Nancy Kendall 

orion W. sah 

‘rances Genta Killelea 

Krywokulsky Kirtz 


‘Kenneth A. Kolben 
. Robert Korns 
. Katherine Krister 
Danie R, Labar Jr. 
eter M. Lange 
Richard P. Lasko 
Stanley A. Lawton 
_ Richard j. Litner 
Cy nthia Gardner MacKay 
aurence A. Mack 
Ly nne Tucker McCrow 
Pauline Roylance Mcllrath 
Mary M. Menino 
_ Nita Fetzer Mensch 
f Biton J, Mikofsky 
Pamela S. Miller 
Gail Kurtz Mitchell 
atricia Thompson Mogle 
J oyce Harvey Morgan 
Jan Keene Muhlert 
Mary E. Munsche 
sty Smith Murphy 
K Karl I. Nielsen 
Michael and Karen Nierenberg 
John H. Niles 
Sandra Mucklo Nowakowski 
Roy E. Ogren 
Gary R. Orren 
sy Lawrence Pinover 
ence G. Piper 
aul and Lynn Rahmeier 
Th pecdore and Mary Raphael 
John G. Ray III 
_ James and Edna Reiter 
‘Hugh S. Richards III 
Jouglas H. Robins 
_ Michael F. Robinson 
_ Margaret Rockwell Roisman 


jane A. Russell 
7, \ in Robinson Saalfield 
C, Saunders 
k mneth L. Schwartz 


_ Dena Stein Shand 
 Blep D. Silberman 
n Bauman Slocum 


liz Bebath Cahoon : Re 


NOVEMBER/DECEMBER 1972 


rederic A, Stelge - Glase 
Fen Coldemith Sikes OUT 
Gerald W. Von tad ad 
iad Bae Eat pre ieee 
Ba. vi 
oster , Mat 
Donald M. Weyl Ray 
ae at ba 
Stephen B. Wineberg oseph S. Mallov ee 
R 
eee Mathias ohn H 
Ww F. McClintock Jr. 
CLASS OF 1968 Edward and Carolyn McKelvey Harriet A. Craig 
Presid Raiee oe) eM evenly HERE 
resident: A. . Edwa 
Class Agent: Lloyd Etheredge Deborah Enyeart Minifie Rea pets 
OUTRIGHT GIFTS bdward P. M Ae ena 
Richard M. Naidus Claudia Menza Forker 
Anonymous Carl F. Nyblade 
Nancy P. Amodeo © Carol L. Olert 
Jill Henry Banister Woodard D. Openo 
John N. Barrer Merle Morrison Orren. . Griffin 
Barbara Billingsley Paul S. Osterman Elizabeth Glenn Harralson 
Geoffrey E. Bock Mary Binger Palmer aoe) and a biaheaet 
Louis W. Bookheim III Frank Panchak Jr. Lynn Anthon 
Jeffrey H. Brandes Valerie Scranton rer arren S. Hosk 
Rebecca Bigelow Brookman Jean Eisenberg Poppe Victoria anes 
Catherine Chilman Brown Carol Barron Premack William and Rosalind Hull 
Dwight W. ee Arthur R. Raisman Andrew R. Humes IV 
Douglas S Allan H. oa Clark and Janet Hyde 
Lloyd and anlys Comstock Lawrence A. Rappo : Bruce P. Johnson 
Reed and Mary Cosper Barbara Stergis R George and ee Jolly 
Douglas L. Costa Katherine M. Roberts Diane Cooksey Kessler 
Duane D. Dale Paula Zimmerman Robins John S. Knight 
Christina Schwarting Darter Carl E. Rosow — Robert L. Krulwich 
ames B. Dollahan Patricia Myers Ross Nancy Coffin Kurtz 
rock W. Downward Paul S. Safyan Michael and Lois Lasater 
Lucy Allen Drickamer Lucy Clark Scandrett Cynthia Miller Lawrence 
Douglas and Marcia Dworkin Gideon Y. Schein ames F, yee 
Lloyd S. Etheredge Margaret A. Schilberg homas D. Mann Jr. 
Susan E. Faden — Scott B. Schillin Ann L. Matlock 
William S. Finger Gerhardus J. Scholten J. Peter M. Mauch 
Sarah Lauritsen Fischer Beth J. Sch John A. McKee 
Katharine Frohardt-Lane Sandra V. ated J. Kenneth Morse 
Susan E. Gardner Charles A. Shepard Gregg and ses pe ge 
Theodore O. Gest Margaret Kelly Silberman Thomas G. Neum 
Susan L. Grigg Amy Thomas Singer Elivabeth t Davis Ny blade 
William L. Hart L po A. Smith Kathleen O'Conne 
William H. Hartman oe e W. Snead and 
pee L. Heavenrich ete th Ferguson eee 
ce Roberts Heck Marlowe Sundberg 
ie hae Heckenlive Thomas E. Ukena 
vies seer Heibs Gayna L, Uransky : 
Patricia Holahan Heidel Connie Krakeur Von Korff 
Sharon Kenner Heiman | David and Sandra Walker 
ohn C. Henretta Christine J. Ward 
onald A. Heydt Candy Wheeler 
Roland L Danette Sepa bt aed Wineberg 
ean midis oll Greg 
Ooi R. Hotchkiss jovee Norton Wooldridge 
- Hollis W. Huston usan B. Young 
W. Thomas Jennings Lindsay Brown 


a tee 
f ; “ ag 


De ee s ER Roe é 
as eae | 


H. 
Shiney L. B 
Stewart and erry Edelstein 


Carol Wilson Forsythe 
a and Martha Franklin 


Thomas 8 A. Golder 
Do W. Graham 
Jennifer K. Grant 
Susan Renna Grijalva 
Mitchell L. Haber 
Gail R. Haines 

Ellen Kuper Halter 
Cathy Strate Hart 
Wallace F. Holladay Jr. 
Robert B. Hopkins 
Douglas H. Humes 
Susan M. Kelso 
Suzanne Kent 

Scott D. King 


Ste 2% Mey er 
re and J Aarts Miller 


eas i Newcomb 
Eric B. ak 


be naa Jan Weintraub Krass 
Agent: Irene Konefal : 


OUTRIGHT GIFTS 


Lloyd G. Blanchard 
Stephen C, Coburn 

Mary L. Cohen | 

Thomas L, Curtis 

William M. Dallas Jr. 
Gordon and Motoko Deane 
Evelina E. Dearborn 
Lawrence N, Doreson 


Peter J. Forsythe 
Kay K. Fu real 
Lynne D. 
Katharine Prinend Gilbert 
Douglas S. Gillman 
Kenneth S. Glasser 
eee Gratz Gordon 
Judy I. Gordon 
Tulle I. Hazelrigg 
janet R. Heller 
Dan and Sharon Hendricksen 
Jennifer L. Hochschild 
illiam F. Holmstrom Jr. 
Terri Miller Hopkins 
Norma Hymes 
Joel R. Katz 
rene A. Konefal 
Jan Weintraub Krass 
Jonathan B. Leonard 
Bruce J. McGurk 
Lawrence E. Magee 
Frances Katzman Meyer 
Brian E. Miller 
Daniel and Katherine Monti 
Ann E. Morelli 
Frances Bash Mross 
Elizabeth S. Napper 
Lydia F. Newcombe 
Carl E. Nitchie 
Evelyn Wilson Nixon 
Charles H. Palmer III 
Nancy L. Peregrin 
Anne G. Plimpton 


B 
Robert C. Broadfoot jr. 
Margaret Brown 
Mary = Brzezicki 
Karen E. Buck 
Lynn M. Carlson 
Georganne Cassat 
Christina Chu 
Robert L. Clair 
Leslie Conton 
Laird P. Covey 
Mrs, pees Covey 
John T. Curtis 
Michael A, Dagg 
Catherine M. Davis 
Jane I. Davis 
Peter G. Davis 
James A. Deckant 
Paul Demmer 
Janice A. Derr 
Dorothy Douglas 
Gary L. Dreier 
Nancy Edwards 
Lila A. Ehlke 
Bruce Ente 
Victoria Erhart 
Thomas Fern 
Douglas R. Fertig 
Barbara Finley 
Joanne L. Fisher 
Margo P. Floerke 
Dennis N. Forney 
Sarah D. Fraley 
William J. Pie itiad 
Natalie Gilbert 
Marjorie S. Gile 
Amy Jo Gittler 
Richard M. Gold 
Richard Golder 
jos Graveley 

Bonnie H. Gray 
Bruce V. Griffiths 
Elizabeth Harder 
Edward F, Hartfield 
William M. Hartman 
Gretchen Hazen 
Anne M. Helme 
Colleen M. Heuser 
Barbara Heyda 
Alice Hieatt 
Valerie Holland 
Mrs. Constance A. Johnson 
Peter D. Johnson 
Verna N. Kanno 
Kent eyser 
Carol patrick 
pee ha Bae 

pstein 


Michael W eee 
Ann K. Kraus 


Robert A.M 


Douglas C. McInnis 
He . Martin 


David Muchmore 


Thomas 

Allen J. Kattan 
Mona L. Nagai 
Margaret Newton 
Robert D. Niehaus 
Daniel O'Connell 
Claes Oldenburg 
Marion Peck 
William Peck 
Wendy M. Perschau 
Kristin L. Peterson _ 
Jessica Pincus 

Delia Pitts | 
Raphael E. Pollack 
Elin 


ky 
Rosalyn Rettman 
Joan C, Richman 
Margaret E. Rieth 
Mark B. Rosenthal 
Sarah Rubin 
Ann K, Sakai 
Maura Saltzman | 
Edward C. Saunders © | 


Katherine Schlivek 
Robert M. Schor 
Andrew Schwartz 
Gregory Sharrow | 
Arthur Siebens 
Jennifer Siebens 
Robert C. Singler 
Ann B. Stimson 
Susan A. Strauss 
David Suehsdorf 
Deborah Swanger 
David Tempest 
Barbara Thomas 
Teresa Toulouse 
Wayne H. Town, Jr. 
Harriet Treloar 
Ray Urwin 
Susan W. Weathers 
Robert W. Weirich 
Sara Wermiel 
Andrew N. White 
Rolf E. Wicks 
Mary C. Wilson 
Michael J. Wilson 
Agnes Zalay 


CLASS OF 1973 


OUTRIGHT GIFTS 


Janet Blaustein — 
Laurel Jane Dent 
Samuel D. Felder 
Seymour A. Kaston 
John Lichten 
Cynthis P. Sides 
Beverly M. Vaughn 


CLASS OF 1974 
OUTRIGHT GIFT 


Jacquelyn M. Meng 


JCLASSIFIED 


(QUEST 
yi E. Meacham 
JUTRIGHT GIFTS 


iry Widber Conine 

‘thur D. Goodrich 

urice A. Harmon ~ 

oth oo Henkes © 

usan Wing Klumpp 

ivia Leistyna Lahvis. 

amemory of Harriet E. Lincoln 

memory of Jennie Lincoln 

»memory of Thomas W. Lincoln 

memory of Rachel C. Purdy 

n memory of Emily Shutts 

memory of Franklin W. Stewart 

memory of Herman H. 
hornton 

inifred Knapp Thornton 


JARENTS & FRIENDS 
BEQUESTS 


istate of Adolph A. Berle 
state of Lulu E. Kilpatrick 
state of Earl T. Johnston 
Estate of Rotha Turner 
gstate of Alice D. Wrather 


RETAINED LIFE 
NCOME GIFT 

‘lad ys Sellew 
OUTRIGHT GIFTS 


Werner Abegg 
Dr. and Mrs. A. J. Abelson 
Martin N. Ackerman 
Mr. and Mrs. Barney Agate 
Mr. and Mrs. Obed Albrecht 
Mr. and Mrs. Joseph 
__ Alessandroni Jr. 
Mrs. Leigh Alexander 
Dr. and Mrs. R. H. Alexander 
Mild ed Allen 
Mr. and Mrs. R. C. Allison Ne 
Ar. and Mrs. R. H. Alschuler 
Mir. and Mrs. H. Altshuler 
Bunkichi Amaki 
Mrs. Gustave A. Amundson 
Mr. and Mrs. H. L. Anderson 
Mr. and Mrs. H. W. Anderson 
Pauline D. Anderson 
Richard Armon 
Mr. and Mrs. David Atlas 


‘ 
iy Tr. 
etal 


Mr - Reginald M. Atwater 


‘Dr. Alfred R. Bader 
r. and Mrs. P. G. Bakutes 
llard 


Mr. and Mrs. S. S. Ballard 
M Mrs. Robert Banks 
Etta B. Bardwell 
t. and Mrs. David Barker 
Xev. and Mrs. Lee V. Barker 
t. and Mrs. Edgar Barton 
_Mr. and Mrs. Jules Bassin 
Mr. and Mrs. Pete Bathory 
ohn D. Baum 


Et 
hon ae 


: 
ot 


r 


pea hy Pho a Sal 3 


NOVEMBER/DECEMEBER 1972 


te > its . 
Robert F. Baustian ote 
ie vty, 
r anol Ross . B M » an 
Mr. and Mrs, ples Ar 
Lawrence G. Beem Mr. 
Mr. and Mrs. Arnold Belchetz 
Mr, and Mrs. Gaston A. Belf Mr. 
Mr. and Mrs. A. J. Bellg Sr. Mr. 
Mrs. C. M. Benham : Re 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert Benton S.B 
Mr. and Mrs. M. I. Benzel Mr. 
Mr. and Mrs. R. E. Bergmark Mr. 
Mr. and Mrs. Rudolph Berk Mr. 
Dr. and Mrs. C. Z. an Be 
Seymour Bernstein Bar 
Mr. and Pee D. Bick Mr. 
Mrs. Francis A. Bickel Mary J. 
Mr. and Mrs. C. W. Bieler Mr. 
William E. B tone The 
Mr. and Mrs. H. Billington Art 
Mr Mrs. H. G. Binns Emil Dane 
Mr. and Mrs. M. A. Biondi, Jr. 
Bissells and Pearsons Dorot 
Mr. and Mrs, Irving Blac i: 
Mr. and Mrs. C. I. Blau Paul A. Dawson 
Mr. and Mrs. A. Blaustein Mrs. R. J. De La Cretaz ; reeD je 
Dr. and Mrs. D. L. Bobker Mr. and Mrs. D. H. Deutsch Mr. and Mrs. Locke Grayson 
Mr. Mrs. Benjamin Bock Mr. and Mrs. W. E. Didelius Mr. and Mrs. Robert Green 
Mr. and Mrs. Paul J. Bock Dr, and Mrs. S. John Dietz — Dr. and Mrs. H. D. Greenberg 
David S. Boe | Mr. and Mrs. Jose Difelice Mr Mrs. Harry Greene 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert Bois Charles C. Dil Mr. and Mrs. M. Greenfield 
Mr. and Mrs. August Bondi Mr. and Mrs. Edwin A. Dixon Dr. and Mrs. Greiffenhagen 
Mr. and Mrs. H. Bongarten Mr. and Mrs. Pierre Djokic Mr. and Mrs. Louis Guttman 
David L. Bourns Mary M. Dolliver Mr. and Mrs. L. I. Guttman 
Mr. and Mrs. Julius Boxer Mr. and Mrs. M. Dolmatch Mr. and Mrs. John Guy 
Walter D. Boy Mr. and Mrs. Irvin Dorfman Mr. and Mrs aass 
Mr. and Mrs. J. J. Brakarsh Mrs. J. Richard D James C a 
Mr. and Mrs. A. S. Braude . and Mrs. Mack Drake Mr. and Mrs. Arthur C. Hagg 
Carl G. Breuning _ Flora H. Durli Dewilda B. Hairston 
Mr. and Mrs. Ross A. Brink Mrs. W. J. Durling Mrs. Stanley G. Hall © 
Mr. and Mrs. Mitchel Brock Emily Easton Mr. and Mrs. C. F. Hancock 
Mr. and Mrs. George Bronz Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Eaton Dr. and Mrs. J. Handelsman 
Judge Lawrence Brooks Mr. and Mrs. Arthur E. Eddy Mr. and Mrs. D. H. Harbison 
Mr. and Mrs. R. W. Brown Mr. and Mrs. J. E, Edwards Dr. and Mrs. E. T. Harnish 
Mr. and Mrs. H. L. Browne Mr. and Mrs. R. Edwards Mr. and Mrs. A. C. Harper 
Ruth H. Brunner Mr. and Mrs. W. D. Eiferman Virginia B. Harris 
Mr. and Mrs. Billy Bryant Mrs. James T. Eilerstsen Mr. and Mrs. Edwin Hart 
Mr. and Mrs. W. F. Bryce Marvin Eisenberg _Mr. and Mrs. Harold Hart 
Mr. and Mrs. Rudolph Buchner __ Dr. and Mrs. A. G. Eisner Dr. and Mrs. William Hassler 
Richard D. Buck Mrs. Ralph W. Elden ohn Haviland 
Lawrence Buell Dr. and Mrs. O. J. Elder, Jr. rs. Mark M. Heald 
Mr. and Mrs. Jeffrey Burdge Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Elesh Mr. and Mrs. R. Heavenrich 
ohn J. Burling Mr. and Mrs. Irving Elias Mr. and Mrs. H. Hedberg 
Mir and Mrs. Philip Burnett Mr. and Mrs. Sidney Elsner Oscar F. Hedenburg 
Mr. and Mrs. R. D. See i _ Dr. and Mrs. A. C. England, Jr. cs J. Helm — 
In memory of Mr. and Mrs. Mr. and Mrs. D. M. C. Engiert rs. John W. Henrich, Jr. 
Edward Capps Mr. and Mrs. C. E. Entemann Mr. and Mrs. R. S. Herndon 
Mr. and bie eobast K. Carr Mr. and Mrs, Harold Enyeart Ludwig H. Heyde 
Mrs. Velma Hollis Carr Me a ee Neri ein Me ae Mrs. J. K. Heyman 
a. AS Dy 
Gece Casey Mr. and Mrs. Irwin Esmond Mr. and Mrs. William Hill 
Mr. and Mrs. Lee A. Casper ‘Dr. and Mrs. T. L. Evans Mr. and Mrs. Alvin 
Dr. and Mrs. Alan G. Cazart Dr. and Mrs. Leslie A. Falk Mr. and Mrs. H. 
Mr. and Mrs. Graton Chapin pane ie Ean Nes aoe 
Rea. illiam Charney ; Mrs. Edward Feiman Feite F. Hofman, M.D. 
Mr. and Mrs. M. Chartoff a ee Robert ee 
Mr. and Mrs. Seid G. ieee eve roll 
Mr. ani Mrs, Koon Y. Ching Ree ie. 
Mr. and Mrs. James Me an vy 
Mr. and Mrs. F. E, Cisney Win -avid Mirae 
Mivand Mrs, Clyde M. Clapp Warren iat Mr. and Mrs, 
a Robert Bae Mr. and et es , Sr. Sg abet 


Mrs. s * 
an Ns. F, F, Foldes : 
4. FOl Wana! F : 
amor of Mabel / An FO aE 


Mr. and Mrs. H. B. Isaacson 
Robert L. Jackson 
Mrs. Lewis Jacoby 
In memory of Robert A. Jelliffe 
Mr. and Mrs. R. M. Jennings 
Mr. and Mrs. D. R. Johnson 
Mrs. Mark D. Johnson 
Mr. and Mrs. R. L. Johnson 
Robert E. Johnson 
Mrs. Stanley T. Johnson 
Rabbi and Mrs. Norman Kahan 
Mr. and Mrs. Lawrence Kam 
Mr. and Mrs. Richard Kanno 
Mr. and Mrs. Benjamin Kaplan 
Mr. and Mrs. R. Kapuscinski 
Mary Kasinski 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert Katz 
Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Katz 
Dr. and Mrs. B. Katzin 
Mr. and Mrs. L. W. Kaufman 
Mrs. Ferdinand Kaufman 
Mr. and Mrs. John W. Keefe 
Mr. and Mrs. Richard Kelley 
Mr. and Mrs. Patrick Kelly 
Dr, and Mrs. George Kemeny 
Dr. Albert H. Kempter 
Allen Kempter 
Mr. and Mrs. Frank Kierman 
Mr. and Mrs. Sheldon King 
Mr. and Mrs. Irvin Kingdon 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles E. Kip 
Mr. and Mrs. David B. Kirk 
Dr. and Mrs. N. Kirkpatrick 
Dr. and Mrs. H. E. Kleinhenz 
Philip M, Klutznick 
Mr. and Mrs. John Kneller 
Mr. and Mrs. Wendell W. Knox 
Freeman G. Koberstein 
Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Kokot 
Mr. and Mrs. Edmund Konefal 
Dr. and Mrs. B. H. Kotin 
Mr. and Mrs. Stephen Kovacs 
Mr. and Mrs. W. A. Kraegel 
Mr. and Mrs. Marvin Krass 
Mr. and Mrs. Steve Kraus 
Susan Kraus 
Mr. and Mrs. Milton Kravitz 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert Krebs 
Mr. and Mrs. Kenneth Kress 
Mrs. Walter W. Krider 
Mr. and Mrs. A. Krissoff 
Mr. and Mrs. Harry Kruger 
Mr. and Mrs. A. S. Krulwich 
Mr. and Mrs. David J. Krupp 
Mr. and Mrs. John W. Kurtz 
Mrs. Edward C. Lam 
Dr. and Mrs. Robert C. Lam 
Mr. and Mrs. Otto Landgraf 
Dr. and Mrs. Robert E. Lane 
George Langeler 
Mr. and Mrs. George Lanyi 
Mr. and Mrs. J. Larsen 
Mr. and Mrs. Harlan Laskin 
Elizabeth Lasley 
Frank Laycock 
Mr. and Mrs. J. T. Lecuyer 
Mr. and Mrs. Chu Lap Lee 
Prof. Rensselaer W. Lee 
Dr. and Mrs. Edward Lees 
Irving Leibowitz 
In honor:of Arlene R. and K. R. 
Lemmer 
Mr. and Mrs. Samuel Lessans 
Mr. and Mrs. Max S. Levi 
Mr. and Mrs. Bernard Levine 
Dr. and Mrs. Jerome Levine 
Dr. and Mrs. M. I. Levine 
Mr. and Mrs. A. H. Levinson 
Mr. and Mrs. I. Harris Levy 
Mr. and Mrs. Walter Lewin 
Ellen Lewis 
In memory of Ewart K. Lewis 
Mr. and Mrs. John F. Lewis 
Lucy Lewis 
In honor of Lucy Lewis 
Joseph H. M. Lieberstein 
Mrs. Meredith P, Lillich 
Jiann I. Lin 
Lee A. Line 
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Mr. and Mrs. Marshall Line 
Mr. and Mrs. Sylvan A. Linn 
Alexander F. Lippett, Sr. 
Dayton E. Livingston 

Mr. and Mrs. Kwee S. Lo 
Dr. and Mrs. Larson Lofgren 
James Lonergan 

Robert M. Longsworth 

Mr. and Mrs. Oliver S. Loud 
Mr. and Mrs. Clarke Louden 
Mr. and Mrs. W. Luchs, Jr. 
Theodore K. Lucke 

Dr. and Mrs. Saul Malkiel 
Mr. and Mrs. Paul Malmberg 
Dr. and Mrs. J. H. Maltzer 
Dr. and Mrs. F. Margolis 
Mr. and Mrs. R. V. Margolis 
Mr. and Mrs. George Marlowe 
Mr. and Mrs. Melvin Martens 
Martens’ Children 

Dr. and Mrs. H. A. Martin 
Mr. and Mrs. H. J. Martin 
Mr. and Mrs. J. W. Martin 
Mr. and Mrs. R. L. Martin 
Mr. and Mrs. Milton Marwil 
Mr. and Mrs. C. T. Mason, Sr. 
Mr. and Mrs. J. F. Massey, Jr. 
Dr. and Mrs. Maury Massler 
Norma A. Mathis 

Mrs. Carlton K. Matson 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert Matter 
Mr. and Mrs. H. W. Maxmin 
Juanita Mazique 

Mrs. Charles McCandless 
Mr. and Mrs. Bert C. McCay 
William L. McClelland 

Mrs. Douglas McCormick 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert McCoy 
Barbara S. McDonald 

Mrs. Robert S. McEwen 

Mr. and Mrs. G. C. McHarris 
Mr. and Mrs. D. D. Mcllroy 
Dr. Raymond D. McKay 

Mr. and Mrs. Edward McNeil 
Dr. and Mrs. Jeremiah Mead 
Mrs. Clyde F. Mead 

Mr. and Mrs. Richard Meess 
Daniel D. Merrill 

Michael Milkovich 

Dr. and Mrs. A. P. Miller 

In memory of Amos P. Miller 
Richard Miller 

Mr. and Mrs. Samuel Miller 
Mr. and Mrs. William Miller 
Dr. and Mrs. Wilson Miller 
Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Mirel 
Mr. and Mrs. Don Mittleman 
Dr. and Mrs. S. F, Miyamoto 
Dr. and Mrs. John C. Moench 
Mary E. Monroe 

Mr. and Mrs. Kenneth Moore 
John H. Moorman 

Mr. and Mrs. M. G. Moses 
Mr. and Mrs. W. H. Mossbrook 
Mr. and Mrs. Ira Mostovoy 
Mr. and Mrs. Elmer Mostow 
Mr. and Mrs. G. Mottershead 
Frank A. Moyer 

Mr. and Mrs. Richard Murphy 
Mrs. John S. Nesbit 

Mr. and Mrs. W. V. Neumann 
Mr. and Mrs. E. Nichols, Jr. 
L. B. Nicholson 

Mr. and Mrs. R. Nicholson 
Mr. and Mrs. Oscar Nimetz 
Ethel L. Nobil 

Mr. and Mrs. Eric Nord 
Faith Nuerberger 

Mrs. L. C. Nuerberger 
Charles J. Oakley 

Oberlin Friends 

Dr. Lisa Oehler 

May Okada 

Mr. and Mrs. H. V. Olds 

Mr. and Mrs. Fred Ornstein 
Rev. and Mrs. E. M. Ortner 


Mr. and Mrs. M. Ostapski 

Judith R. Pacht 

Mr. and Mrs. C. Palmer, Jr. 

Mr. and Mrs. J. N. Palmieri 

Mrs. I. Lin Pan 

Mr. and Mrs. F. Panlilio 

Mr. and Mrs. William Papier 

Mr. and Mrs. William Parker 

Mrs. Henry D. Parker 

Barbara Patterson 

Mr. and Mrs. Don Pease 

Mr. and Mrs. Samuel H. Pell 

In memory of Adele C. Peters 
and Edith C. Peters 

Mr. and Mrs. Carl Peterson 

Mr. and Mrs. L. Peterson 

Eleanore Petty 

Mr. and Mrs. W.E. Pfeiffer 

Mr. and Mrs. G. T. Phillips 

Mrs. Lloyd J. Phillips 

Dr. and Mrs. Ray A. Phipps 

Mr. and Mrs. E. W. Phoenix 

Mr. and Mrs. Paul A. Piper 

Barbara Ann Pitts 

In memory of Sherman and 
Frances Plummer 

Mr. and Mrs. S. Podwalny 

Mr. and Mrs. Shaw Polier 

heed Poltrone 

Leandra Pope 

Peter Popov 

Mr. and Mrs. A. Porkolab 

Car] Pritchett, Jr. 

Mr. and Mrs. C. H. Pritchett 

Mr. and Mrs. V. Prochazka 

Mr. and Mrs. Elmer W. Pyke 

Mr. and Mrs. M. S. Quigley 

Dr. G. C. Rankin 

Kobchai Raviphanthakul 

Eugene Redden 

John Redwood, i 

Mr. and Mrs. Oliver Reedy 

Mr. and Mrs. James Reefer 

Mr. and Mrs. Donald Reich 

Mr. and Mrs. J. R. Reichard 

In memory of Clarence T. 
Reinberger 

Mr. and Mrs. S. J. Reiner 

Mr. and Mrs. W.B. Renfrow 

Mr. and Mrs. W. S. Resneck 

Dr. and Mrs. N. P. Restifo 

Mr. and Mrs. J. Rhinesmith 

Mr. and Mrs. David Ribet 

Mr. and Mrs. Max F. Rich 

Dr. and Mrs.-Norman Richard 

Mr. and Mrs. J. B. Roberts, Jr. 

Mr. and Mrs. C. D. Robeson 

Mr. and Mrs. B. Robfogel 

Mr. and Mrs. C. B. Robinson 

Mrs. Clarence T. Roome 

Mr. and Mrs. William Root 

Harold R. Rorick 

Jennie Rose 

Mr. and Mrs. Jerome Rosen 

Dr. and Mrs. Leo Rosenbaum 

Mr. and Mrs. G. W. Rosenberg 

Mr. and Mrs. H. Rosenberg 

Mr. and Mrs. R. Rosenberg 

Mr. and Mrs. S. Rosenberg 

Mr. and Mrs. H. M. Rosenthal 

Dr. and Mrs. Henry Rosner 

Mr. and Mrs. Arthur M. Ross 

Mr. and Mrs. Samuel Rostov 

Mrs. Laurence W. Roth 

Mr. and Mrs. Sylvester 
Rothchild 

Carl S. Rowe 

Dr. and Mrs. Henry N. Rudin 

Mrs. Treadwell Ruml 

Mr. and Mrs. Abrecht Saalfield 

Dr. Gabriel A. Sabga 

Mr. and Mrs. Edward Sable 

Dr. and Mrs. Seymour Sacks 

Mr. and Mrs. Luis T. Sanchez 

Mary L. Sansing 

Celedonia T, Sarabia 

Mr. and Mrs. B. W. Saunders 

Mrs. Charles J. Scanlon 


Mr. and Mrs. H. Schack ‘ 

Mrs. George E. Schafer 

Mrs. Adam Schantz 

Mr. and Mrs. H. Schatzki 

John C. Scheffler 

Mabel Schenk 

Mrs. Oscar H. Schettler 

Mr. and Mrs. M. Schiffman 

Robert S. Schluderberg 

Otto B. Schoepfle 

Mr. and Mrs. James Schopf 

In memory of Joseph and Esther 
Schmidt 

Mr. and Mrs. David Schrempf 

Mr. and Mrs. H. A. Schumaker 

Mr. and Mrs. J. Schumacher 

Mr. and Mrs. Richard Schumer 

Mr. and Mrs. E. B. Schwartz 

Mrs. Irving S. Schwartz 

Dr. and Mrs. J. Sciarrotta 

George T. Scott 

Mr. and Mrs. S. D. See 

Mr. and Mrs. Oscar Seidman 

Gladys Sellew 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert Seltzer 

Maurice Selvin 

Mr. and Mrs. William Serian 

Mr. and Mrs. K. S. Seshadri 

Mr. and Mrs. G. L. Severs 

Prof. Charles J. Seymour 

Mr. and Mrs. G. B. Shaw Jr. 

J. Reuben Sheeler 

Mrs. Warren P. Sheen 

Dr. and Mrs. W. Sheldon 

Dr. and Mrs. L. L. Shengold 

Mr. and Mrs. R. H. Shepard 

Mr. and Mrs. T. E. Shirley 

Mrs. Jacob B. Shohan 

Mr. and Mrs. William Shunck 

Mr. and Mrs. Fred E. Siefer — 

J. S. Silber i 

Jesse Silberstein 

Mr. and Mrs. H. D. Silverman © 

Irene M. Simon 

George E. Simpson 

Mr. and Mrs. Milton Singer 

Mr. and Mrs. Jack A. Singer _ 

Mr. and Mrs. R. C. Singleton 

Mr. and Mrs. Abe Siniakin 

Mr. and Mrs. R. A. Skilken 

Mr. and Mrs. S. D. Skowronek > 

Mr. and Mrs. H. B. Sloan 

Mrs. Wayne W. Slocum ; 

Mr. and Mrs. Roger G. Small _ 

Mr. and Mrs. F. Loren Smith — 

Mr. and Mrs. Gary R. Smith 

Dr. Joseph J. Smit 

Julian L. Smith 

Mr. and Mrs. Ira J, Sobol 

Mr. and Mrs. C. T. Solberg ; 

Dr. and Mrs. U. V. Solmssen 

Dr. Victoria Soloway z 

Dr. Harry W. Southwick : 

Edward Southworth 

Mr. and Mrs. M. R. Spector 

Mr. and Mrs. G. C. Speidel 

John R. Spencer 

Mr. and Mrs. G., Spiegelberg 

Mrs. Harry Spitulnik 

Mr. and Mrs. D. L. Spurlock 

Mrs. David W. St. Clair 

Dr. and Mrs. G. H. Stechel 

Dr. and Mrs. A. Stevens 

Dr. and Mrs. D. E. Stillson 

Robert H. Stillwell 

Dr. Paul R. Stimson 

Mr. and Mrs. C. P. Stocker 

Mr. and Mrs. Marion Stoker 

Mr. and Mrs. Richard Storr 

Mary Stower % 

Mr. and Mrs. A. A. Strassenburg 

Mr. and Mrs. James E. Suite 

Mr. and Mrs. David Sursa 

Mr. and Mrs. W. S. Susman 

Mrs. Charles R. Sutton 


Contributors to Oberlin College July 1, 1971 through June 30, 1972 


Mr. = “ea J]. G. Sweeney 
- and Mrs. H. I. Switkes 
‘Mr. and rq Harold Tarkow 
William oe ale 

Mrs. James B. Taylor 

L. Carol Taylor 

Mrs. Vernon H. Taylor 
Mrs. Samuel R. Tedoff 


Randolph W. Thrower 
memory of C. H. Thurston 
“Mr. and Mrs. Henry Tilles 
oT A. Titus 
and Mrs. Aaron Toder 
“| Mr and Mrs. H. E. Tompkins 
_ Mr. and Mrs. L. R. Tower 
_ Mr. and Mrs. Hugh P. Treacy 
2 Mr. and Mrs. John Trubin 
_Mr. and Mrs. Albert Tubaugh 
_ Mr. and Mrs. F. Tuchmann 
_ Dr. and Mrs. E. Tufankjian 
ers Jonathan Turner 
and Mrs. W. H. Turner 
Mr. and Mrs. B. Tyler, Jr. 
Frederick G. Uhlmann 
Mr. and Mrs. J. Van Ausdale 
_ Mr. and Mrs. E. D. Vance 
Mr. and Mrs oe van Brunt 
Mr. and Mrs. B. Vanderboegh 
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American Chemical Society 
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Barber Motors, Inc. 
Louis D. Beaumont Foundation 
Campbell Soup Company 
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The Carnegie Foundation for the 
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Chrysler Corporation Fund 
Carl C. Conway Scholarship Fund 
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Danforth Foundation 
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Elsmere Foundation, Inc. 
Equitable Life Assurance Society 
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If Oberlin is to continue to play a significant role in this ye 


What is there we alumni can do as individuals? First, of course, as we 
are all aware and as is recognized in the preceding pages, we can give _ 
money— even small amounts help— directly to the College. But alumni can 
also assist the College significantly by giving of their time and services. 

The people in the following lists have contributed their time or talents 
to the College in one or more ways. They may have interviewed prospective 
students in their home town, thus saving the Admissions Office staff time, 
r interesting a student, who might have gone elsewhere, in Oberlin. Or 
they may have offered, in their own places of employment or in other 
organizations in their communities, opportunities for current Oberlin students 
to do field investigations; or may have provided housing for students 
participating in this program, thus adding a new educational dimension to 
Oberlin. Or they may have made their talents and expertise directly 

available to specific departments of the College. 

Some of these alumni services will help the College do more with the 
‘same financial resources; others will provide resources, programs, and 
opportunities that money alone cannot buy. | : 

We have tried to include in this list everyone who has offered his or 

her time and talent to the College in the past year. But as these are all 
rapidly growing activities, we regret any omissions. 


Carl R. Gerber, ’58 
President, Alumni Association 
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Faculty Notes 

Thomas F. Dernburg, professor of eco- 
nomics, discussed “The New Rules in 
Fighting Inflation and Unemployment” 
at Swarthmore’s Alumni College Oct. 
12-14. He is an alumnus of Swarth- 
more. 


Peter Spycher, professor of German, 
is the author of a newly-published book 
on the Swiss playwright Friedrich Dur- 
renmatt, entitled “Friedrich Durren- 
matt: Das erzahlerische Werk” (“His 
Narrative Work”). The 425-page publi- 
cation has been awarded a literary prize 
from the Swiss governmental founda- 
tion, Pro Helvetia. 


Robert E. Warner, professor of 
physics, has received a grant of $11,000 
from the National Science Foundation 
in support of his research entitled “Re- 
actions Among Light Nuclei at Medium 
Energies.” 

He has been working on this research 
for the past ten years and will do most 
of the experimental work on it at the 
Chalk River Nuclear Laboratories in 
Ontario; the analysis and theoretical 
work at Oberlin. He also plans to in- 
volve several Oberlin students in the 
project. 


Robert L. Jackson, director of ad- 
missions for the College of Arts & Sci- 
ences, attended the Annual Conference 
of the National Association of College 
Admissions Counselors, held in San 
Antonio, Texas, in October. 

He attended a workshop on the prob- 
lems of the overseas cardidate from 
American and International Schools 
abroed and was asked to join the Col- 
lege Entrance Committee of the Euro- 
pean Council of International Schools. 


“An Abridged History of the Ohio 
Association for Health, Physical Edu- 
Cation and Recreation” by William 
Grice, associate professor of physical 
education, has been published: and dis- 
tributed by the OAHPER to its mem- 
bership this fall. It is based on Grice’s 
dissertation which now is in the State 
Association and AAHPER Archives 
and in the Ohio State University Li- 
brary. Grice received his Ph.D. from 
Ohio State in 1971. 

In the introduction of the Abridged 
History, Grice points out that Oberlin 
Was the first to establish a department 
of physical education for women (1885) 
and Ohio was the first state to establish 
4 physical education association. 
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Ten faculty members participated re- 
cently in annual meetings of associa- 
tions in their respective fields. 

Four from the department of sociol- 
Ogy and anthropology attended the an- 
nual meeting of the American Sociolog- 
ical Association in New Orleans Aug. 
28-31. Kiyoshi Ikeda organized and 
chaired a session on social change; 
Stephen J. Cutler organized and chaired 
a session on gerontology; Albert J. Mc- 
Queen, ’52, was a discussant for papers 
dealing with the family; and J. Milton 
Yinger served as an officer and on the 
council. 

Six members of the government de- 
partment took part in the annual meet- 
ing of the American Political Science 
Association in Washington Sept. 5-10. 
They were Paul A. Dawson, Marcia A. 
Grant, Ronald C. Kahn, George A. 
Lanyi, J. D. Lewis, ’28, and Donald R. 
Reich. Kahn delivered a paper on “Con- 
flict Theory and Bureaucratic Change in 
Urban Politics: The Case of Police 
Accountability in New York City, 
1953-1970.” Ms. Grant was a discussant 
on a panel on “Patron-Client Analysis.” 
Nine of the department’s recently grad- 
uated majors were also on the program 
of the meeting. 


The textbook “Political Images and 
Realities” by Paul Dawson and Donald 
Reich was published in August and the 
second and completely revised edition 
of “Crisis and Continuity in World Poli- 
tics’ by George Lanyi and Wilson C. 
McWilliams was published in October. 


Haskell Thomson, ’58, associate pro- 
fessor of organ, played concerts in Den- 
mark, England, Scotland and Switzer- 
land last summer and also did broad- 
casts for the Danish State Radio and 
Radio Bern (Switzerland). He was in 
Europe on an H. H. Powers grant to 
examine modern organs by Danish, 
Dutch, French, German and Swiss 
builders with special attention to their 
more recent and experimental work. 
Swiss reviewers called his playing “a 
genuine delight.” 


Conservatory faculty engagements: 

Dec. 3—Richard Miller, tenor. Role 
of St. Nicholas in Benjamin Britten’s 
“St, Nicholas” at Albion College. 

Dec. 27—Pro Arte Orchestra, Ken- 
neth Moore, conductor. Mt. Vernon, 
Ohio. 

Jan. 22-Feb. 6, 1973—Kenneth 
Moore, conductor of Wind Ensemble at 


Boston University. 


Harriet Simons, associate professor 
of choral conducting from 1969 to 
1972, has become director of choruses 
at SUNY Buffalo. She directs the Uni- 
versity Choir as well as the University 
Chorus which is open to all singers in 
the Buffalo area as well as students and 
faculty. 


Mary Morton, assistant to the dean 
of women at Oberlin 1941-43, has re- 
tired after serving as dean of women at 
Lawrence University, her alma mater, 
since 1954. 


Emeritus English Prof. Warren Tay- 
lor’s “Tudor Figures of Rhetoric” has 
been published in paperback by The 
Language Press. 


John D. Lewis, ’28, emeritus pro- 
fessor of government, was a featured 
speaker at a regional workshop of over- 
seas study advisors held at Wayne State 
University in September. He discussed 
how a Fulbright application is evaluated 
by the national screening committee. 
Lewis is chairman of the Midwest Re- 
gional Screening Committee for Ger- 
many, 1972-73 Competition. 


Dernburg Granted Leave 
Thomas F. Dernburg, professor of eco- 


nomics and department chairperson, 


has been granted a 2'4-year leave of 
absence to become senior economist in 
the fiscal affairs department of the In- 
ternational Monetary Fund, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

President Fuller said the leave, effec- 
tive next semester, is the longest in 
Oberlin’s history. 
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YEOMAN 


SPORTS 


by Rob Grabill, '73 


Student interest in the “new directions” 
was apparent when Dan Millman, 
assistant professor of physical education, 
conducted an Inter-Arts Forum, 
“Gymnastics as an Art Form,” at Philips 
P.E. Center in September. More than 
200 attended. A week earlier only 

25 turned out for a “mass meeting” in 
Finney Chapel to discuss voter 
registration despite WOBC Newscope’s 
urging that “everyone ought to 

attend at least one of these while at 
Obie.” 
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n the November issue of Esquire, 

writer Murray Kempton, describing 

the recent changes in Oberlin’s physi- 
cal education department, noted, “Ober- 
lin’s football coach remains at his post, 
an unappeased guardian of all the an- 
cient values.” 

When Bill Grice, Oberlin’s head foot- 
ball and baseball coach for the last 15 
years, announced even prior to publi- 
cation of Kempton’s article that he 
would be leaving Oberlin in December 
to become athletic director at Campbell 
College in North Carolina, it seemed 
to many that his departure was just an- 
other step towards the “de-emphasis” of 
athletics at Oberlin in favor of Jack 
Scott’s “new directions” as chairman of 
the physical education department. 

For many alumni, students, faculty 
and sports writers, the distinction be- 
tween physical education and athletics 
is hazy, and this seems to be the chief 
contributing factor to the misunder- 
standing of the “shakeup” that has been 
scrutinized since last spring from every 
corner of the Oberlin community. Few 
of those participating in the dispute pay 
much attention to whose ox is being 
gored or which “ancient values” are be- 
ing guarded. 

Outsiders confuse the situation even 
further. When Murray Kempton men- 
tions “ancient values,” his readers are 
encouraged to think of Bill Grice as an- 
other Darrel Royal, Woody Hayes or 
Bear Bryant whose “ancient values” 
Jack Scott opposes. When you consider 
Oberlin’s won-lost record of the past 
48 football seasons, Oberlin’s proud tra- 
ditions in physical education, and the 
fact that physical education is an aca- 


demic department with several 
branches, one of which is intercollegiate 
athletics, the “ancient values” take on a 
different meaning. 

But given the fact that varsity 
“sports” or athletics are the most visible 
part of the P.E. program, what about 
the jocks? Have they become jilted lov- 
ers? Are they an “ancient value” to be 
lost completely? Many of Oberlin’s 
“ancient values” regarding athletics were 
instituted by the late C. W. Savage, ’93, 
who did his graduate work in Latin and 
Greek and was experienced as a classics 
teacher and coach at Shadyside Acad- 
emy when he joined the Oberlin faculty. 
If Scott’s primary concerns are the res- 
urrection of a dying majors program, 
the beefing up of a stale selection of 
academic courses and the maintenance 
of non-required program courses, is this 
change in emphasis a threat to intercol- 
legiate athletics at Oberlin? 

If one compares Scott’s philosophies 
to those of Mr. Savage and his succes- 
sors, it would appear that athletics are 
safe from any real or imagined eradica- 
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tion. As an integral part of the P.E. 
program, athletics are particularly im- 
portant to Scott, who sometimes wor- 
ries that he is too jock-oriented to deal 
with them fairly in other areas. “We 
have strengthened the department,” he 
says, “but it certainly hasn’t been done 
at the expense of varsity athletics.” 

The subject of hiring, which has been 
at the center of the current controversy, 
illustrates the priorities in Scott’s atti- 
tude toward athletics. As he sees it, the 
concept of “covering” every sport (if a 
swimming coach leaves, you hire an- 
other swimming coach) is not necessar- 
ily the best way to develop a uniformly 
strong department. 

“We’re not as much interested in gen- 
eralists—people who can do a decent 
job in several areas including academ- 
ics—as we are in people who are out- 
standing in their individual specialties,” 
he says. “Sometimes this means that 
certain areas, such as team coaching, 
cannot be covered by P.E. staff mem- 
bers. You have to have a qualified per- 
son to be able to offer a course, but you 
can always field a team, even if the 
coaching is not from within the 
department.” 

Bearing out this philosophy, the ten- 
nis team will be coached by Economics 
Assoc. Prof. Robert Piron who guided 
Obie netters to undefeated seasons in 
1968, 1969 and 1970. The fencers will 
be coached by former fencer Eric Sos- 
man, °71, now employed in the com- 
puter center. 

Most athletic coaches will be staff 
members, however, and Scott believes 
in giving the athletes a strong voice in 
choosing who will coach them. Thus, in 
finding a new football coach, the foot- 
ball team will do much of the selecting. 


On the same night as the Inter-Arts 
Forum, another 200 filled King 306 to 
hear Paul Hoch (speaking), assistant 
professor of physical education, 
Tommie Smith, track and basketball 
coach, Micki Scott, former professional 
football player Dave Megegyesy (I. to r. 
in foreground) and others conduct 

a “teach-in” on “Olympics and Athletic 
Revolution.” 
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“Players can be a big help in bringing 
candidates to our attention, and I hope 
that they will be in on the selection 
process every step of the way,” he says. 
“Certainly a team will never have a 
coach that its members do not ap- 
prove of.” 

One area that has received a good 
deal of attention recently has been the 
budget for men’s and women’s varsity 
athletics. | Allocations of approximately 
$69,000 for men and $1,000 for women 
have not raised any eyebrows in the 
past, but they now are undergoing some 
careful scrutiny, especially because of 
the rise in size and scope of women’s 
athletics. Armed with 300 signatures on 
a petition requesting a change in budget 
priorities, Scott has’ asked additional 
money for the women’s teams. “Every- 
one who wants to should be given a 
competitive athletic experience,” he 
says. “This may mean that some of the 
‘frills’ will have to be cut from the men’s 
program, but their budget is by no 
means extravagant. The eventual solu- 
tion will have to be a larger allotment 
for women. We can solve some of the 
unnecessary expenses by scheduling 
fewer away games that require over- 
night stays, and making other arrange- 
ments for housing and feeding athletes 
who practice before school and during 
vacations.” 

Scott’s words seem to echo Oberlin’s 
oft-stated belief that varsity athletics are 


worthless unless they have an education- 
al nature and that “minor” sports are 
equal to “major” sports. The similarity 
between Scott’s views and those of his 
predecessors at Oberlin have not de- 
terred a flow of letters pro and con in 
the Alumni Magazine, the Review and 
the News-Tribune. There have been 
feature articles in Sports Illustrated, the 
Washington Star and the Cleveland 
Plain Dealer. The various arguments 
seem to involve “means” vs. “ends,” but 
if you can look beyond the banalities of 
those who see Scott’s new directions as 
100% right or 100% wrong, there 
seems to be a promise that athletics at 
Oberlin are turning back to “ancient 
values” of athletics which are open to 
all, enjoyable for everyone, and an in- 
tegral part of the educational experience. 


Revenge with Empathy 

When the Obie football team encoun- 
tered the University of Chicago this 
year, it marked the first meeting be- 
tween the two teams since 1939, the last 
year that the Maroons fielded an inter- 
collegiate team until 1969. The 1939 
season was a disaster for Chicago, which 
lost games to Harvard, Michigan, and 
Ohio State by the collective score of 
207-0. Chancellor Robert M. Hutchins, 
19, in the face the hoary traditions of 
Amos Alanzo Stagg and Jay Berwanger, 
decreed that the University drop foot- 
ball. Chicago beat Oberlin that year, 
25-0. 

Football remained dormant until 
1956 when Wally Hass, the present head 
coach, joined the Chicago staff and be- 
gan conducting classes in football. A 
club team grew out of it, and in 1969, 
with the strong support of the student 
body, football became a varsity sport 
once again. 

Stagg would never have recognized 
it. The present team consists of 40 or 
so players, half of whom never played 
in high school. Up until this year the 
Maroons had scheduled mostly club and 
junior varsity teams with the exception 
of Lake Forest, which dropped the sport 
last year for lack of players before re- 
suming this fall. Thus for Chicago, the 
Oberlin game represented a return to 
“big time” football, or at least as big as 
either team cares to go. 

The parallels between the two ath- 
letic philosophies are striking, but when 


they lined up against the Maroons, the 
Yeomen found themselves in the strange 
position of having a squad that was 
larger, more experienced, more prac- 
ticed (Oberlin labs are notorious for cut- 
ting into practice time, but apparently 
Chicago’s are even worse), and just plain 
better. It was quite a revelation for a 
team so used to being on the bottom 
looking up, and it served as a reminder 
of what football is to both colleges. 
Looking across the line, Obie players 
could see themselves the way they have 
looked in recent years when they have 
been whitewashed by scores as high as 
55-0 and 60-0. 

Final score was Oberlin 42, Chicago 
0. For the Obies, however, it was 
neither revenge for that 1939 game nor 
a “laugher.” They knew how the Ma- 
roons felt about it. 


Fall Sports in Review 

Oberlin varsity teams had a mixed fall. 
The best record the men were able to 
produce was a 5-5 mark by the soccer 
team. The cross country team had a 
2-4 dual meet mark, and the football 
team was 2-7. On the other hand, both 
women’s teams had exceptional seasons. 
The field hockey team was undefeated, 
compiling a 5-0 record, and the swim- 
ming team was 3-1. 


Football 
A new schedule provided the Yeomen 
with some close competition, but Obie 
was still on the short half of most of the 


scores. After a 7-6 loss to Centre and 
a 46-14 loss to Hiram, Oberlin broke a 
14-game losing streak with a 21-14 win 
over Carnegie-Mellon, a team that had 
beaten them 35-0 last year. Losses to 
Hamilton (21-12), Wilmington (24-0), 
and Kenyon (34-14) preceded the win 
over Chicago. Case Western Reserve 
scored with 9 seconds left on the clock 
to beat the Yeomen 27-21. The season 
ended with a 19-14 loss to John Carroll. 

Both offense and defense showed 
strong improvements over last year. 
Running out of a wishbone, the Yeomen 
found a running attack for the first 
time in several years. Quarterback Carl 
Carpenter, fullback Ed Ramirez, and 
halfbacks Chris (Whizzer) White and 
Larry Wilhite led the attack. Despite 
several injuries, the defense did a good 
job. Standouts were linebackers Bill 
House and George Schuller. Punter 
Mark Conrad led the Ohio Conference 
in punting for most of the season, and 
now owns almost every Oberlin punting 
record. Bob (Herk) Dodds, ’73, went 6 
for 6 against Chicago in the P.A.T. 
department. 


Soccer 

Despite having one of the strongest 
defenses in the Ohio Conference, the 
best the soccer team was able to do was 
5-5, a disappointing record in view of 
the high expectations. An inconsistent 
offense hurt the Yeomen in several 
close contests that could have gone 
either way. 

After losing to Denison 4-0 in their 
opener, the toemen ran off three straight 


Chris (Whizzer) White, ’74, gains 
yardage against Centre. In the Chicago 
game he scored two touchdowns 
running, caught a pass for another and 
threw a pass for a fourth. He was 
second on the team in rushing and leader 


in punt returns. Photo by 
Larry Gellman, ’70. 
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shutout wins over Hitam (4-0), Witten- 
berg (2-0) and Kenyon (1-0), with the 
winning goal in the latter contest com- 
ing with only 27 seconds left in the 
final period of overtime. The Yeomen 
bounced back from 3-1 losses to Woos- 
ter and Mount Union with a 5-1 win 
over Baldwin-Wallace, and then played 
some of their best soccer of the year in a 
2-0 loss to Kent State and a 1-0 loss to 
Ohio Wesleyan. The season ended with 
a 7-0 win over Heidelberg. 

Tri-Captains John DeLancey, Bruce 
Wright, and Rob Grabill were key per- 
formers all season long. DeLancey, 
Wright, and his freshman brother, Dav- 
id, anchored the defense at fullback, in 
front of goalies Grabill and Jed Margo- 
lis, who did a superb job when Grabill 
moved to halfback. Offensive standouts 
were wing Olympio Vormawar, who led 
the team in scoring, inside Eugene Saw- 
yer, and halfback Randy Byrn. 


Cross Country 

Injuries and illness on an already 
small team prevented the Yeomen from 
a better season. A strong group of 
freshmen, led by Rob Mallory (son of 
Robert, ’35, and Satone Stoddard Mal- 
lory, 44), filled several graduation losses, 
but midseason attrition left the team 
undermanned. Included in the 2-4 dual 
meet record were wins over Capital (18- 
43) and Ohio Wesleyan (22-34). Losses 
Were at the hands of Mount Union, 
Case-Western Reserve, Baldwin-Wal- 
lace and Denison. The harriers had a 
fifth-place finish in the OAC relays, 
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held at Oberlin, and a ninth in the 
aiCcA: 

Rob Mallory, brother of senior Cap- 
tain Doug, was the leading runner in 
every meet, with his top performance 
coming in the All-Ohio meet, where he 
finished 24th in the College Division 
with a time of 26:28 for the five-mile 
course. 


Field Hockey 

An airtight defense that allowed only 
one goal in five games was the key for 
the undefeated field hockey team. The 
Yeowomen recorded wins over Lorain 
Community College (4-0), Lake Erie (8- 
0), Wooster (2-1), Baldwin-Wallace (4- 
0) and Kenyon (3-0). Top players in- 
cluded’ co-captains Kaya Hoshino and 
Bonnie Rape, forward Fran Bobbe 
(daughter of Alan and Frances Kraft 
Bobbe, both ’49) and goalie Brenda 
Davidson. 


Swimming 

The Swimming team coached by Les- 
lie Rudolph, a former Olympic-caliber 
swimmer who is working in the Philips 
P.E. center equipment room, had a very 
successful season. A squad larger than 
last year’s men’s team won three of four 
meets, giving every swimmer a chance 
to participate. Oberlin beat Case West- 
ern Reserve 55-31, Baldwin-Wallace 46- 
40, Cleveland State 51-34 and lost to 
Wooster 36-41. Among the standouts 
were Holly Sklar, Liz Bailey, Sue Van 
de Water, Sue Bloomfield and diver 
Margaret Cheney. 
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Sports Events Now Free 

Oberlin College has discontinued the 
practice of charging admission to ath- 
letic events. 

In announcing the change in policy 
prior to the start of this fall’s football 
season, President Fuller said the de- 
cision was based on the College’s posi- 
tion as a member of the local com- 
munity and “our long-established belief 
that collegiate athletics serves an edu- 
cational rather than commercial func- 
tion.” 

Athletic Director Jack Scott said 
elimination of an admission charge fur- 
ther emphasizes Oberlin’s commitment 
to “participation rather than commer- 
cialism” and also does away with any 
distinction between so-called major and 
minor sports. In previous years, Ober- 
lin had charged admission ($1) only to 
football and basketball games. 

In a related development, Philips 
Physical Education Center now is open 
to residents of Oberlin from 9 a.m. to 
noon on Saturdays and noon to 3 p.m. 
on Sundays as part of an experimental 
program called the School-Community- 
College Recreation Program. The pro- 
gram is guided by Glen Hodge, city 
recreation director; Paul Zatz, Oberlin 
high school principal; Scott, and Rick 
Trout, ’°72, community resources direc- 
tor for the College. 

Only Oberlin College students, em- 
ployes, alumni, their spouses, and spe- 
cial guests of the College are permitted 
to use the Philips Center at other times. 
Scott encouraged use of the Philips 
facilities by alumni, however, particu- 
larly those living in and near Oberlin. 
“We want them to use the building 
often,” he said, “but we hope they won’t 
merely sign up for lockers and then 
become occasional visitors.” 
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The Yeowomen at the Case Western 
Reserve swimming meet. Smiling 
brunette facing camera is Coach Leslie 
Rudolph. Oberlin Review photo 

by Hall Goff, ’73. 
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Club Programs 

Over 100 field study (off campus) pro- 
ject proposals, from alumni had been 
received by the Oct. 10 deadline, with 
room for more than 270 undergradu- 
ate participants during Winter Term 
°73 (January). Last year there were 40 
proposed projects, 25 acceptances with 
about 50 students participating. 


The number of this year’s projects 
rose decidedly during the post-deadline 
days, and many alumni are offering 
student housing during the month. 
Alumni-sponsored field study oppor- 
tunities are being advertised through- 
out the campus, with Dec. 1 as the 
deadline for student acceptances. 


Both the field study and admissions 
representative programs, billed as “Ac- 
tion Programs for Oberlin Alumni,” are 
being promoted by club coordinators 
and officers. More than 15,000 descrip- 
tive brochures have been mailed ¢to 
selected areas, with other locations des- 
tined to receive them in coming months. 
The number of admissions representa- 
tives has doubled since July 1, from 
200 to over 400. 


The Washington (D.C.) Club heard 
Joe Hickerson, °57, librarian of the 
Archive of Folk Song, Library of Con- 
gress, perform songs from North 
America and the British Isles Nov. 12 
at the Corcoran Gallery of Art’s audi- 
torium. He accompanied himself on 
the guitar and was joined for some 
songs by his wife, Lynn, who plays 
flute. 

The D.C. Club also met Oct. 19 for 
a film/lecture presentation by Thomas 
R. Cripps, professor of history at Mor- 
gan State College, entitled “Black, Red 
and White in Movies During the ‘Good 
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Years’: Implications for Future Rac- 
ism.” Cripps used American and Euro- 
pean films of the 1900’s to discuss 
period racial myths. 


The Ann Arbor Club met Nov. 14 
with Gary Goldberg, ’73, and Norman 
Henderson, professor of psychology 
(both Education Commission members), 
to hear a discussion of EdCom findings 
and recommendations for Oberlin. 


A newly-reorganized Vermont Club 
has John M. Russell, ’64, as its presi- 
dent, Rev. Charles Kessler, ’67, field 
study coordinator, and Ruth Armstrong 
Leppman, °37, admissions representa- 
tive coordinator. The club met for a 
potluck supper Oct. 30, which pre- 
ceded an organ recital by Haskell 
Thomson, ’58, associate professor of 
organ. 


“Oberlin admissions policies and 
practices in the St. Louis area” was the 


topic before the St. Louis Club Oct. 17, 
with Carl Bewig, ’62, director of Con- 
servatory admissions, as speaker. 


Robert Tufts, ’40, professor of eco- 
nomics and government, went to Chi- 
cago Oct. 16 to speak to alumni on the 
issue of economics in the election year. 


Members of the Los Angeles Club 
attended a potluck picnic Oct. 7 at 
the Descanso Gardens, La Canada, 
Calif. 


The Northern New Jersey Club has 
elected officers for 1972-73: Edward 
F. Robinson, ’43, president; John W. 
Copeland, ’47, first vice president (pro- 
grams); Mary Brohl MacConnachie, 
’44, second vice president (hospitality); 
Joan Steiner, 55, corresponding secre- 
tary; Deborah J. Abrams, ’67, publicity 
chairperson; Paula Mandel Lieb, ’64, 
scholarship chairperson; Paulina Ko- 
noff Marks, *45, treasurer. 


Joe Hickerson, ’57, librarian of the Archive of Folk Song, 

Library of Congress, watches son Michael strum a few on a sunny summer day. 
Joe and his wife, Lynn, presented a program of folk songs from 

North America and the British Isles Nov. 12 for the Washington, D. C., 


Alumni Club. Photo by John R. Dildine. 
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Monetary Seminar 

Four Academic Alumni in Service to 
Oberlin College (AASOC) volunteers 
were slated to return to the campus in 
mid-November as participants in a two- 
day seminar On the international 
monetary system. The sessions (Nov. 
16-17) were sponsored by the eco- 
nomics department, with cooperation 
from the Alumni Association’s AASOC 
program. 

Entitled “International Monetary Sys- 
tem: Diagnosis and Reform,” the sem- 
inar covered the role of speculation, 
domestic stabilization policy, develop- 
ing nations’ trade policies, the future of 
U. S. trade policy, flexible exchange 
tates, and developing nations’ balance 
of payments problems. 

Participants included Anne Osborn 
Krueger, ’53, of the University of Min- 
nesota; Richard Caves, ’53, of Harvard; 
Richard Cooper, ’56, of Yale; Jonathan 
Kesselman, °68, of the University of 
British Columbia; Walter Heller, 735, 
of the University of Minnesota and 
alumni-elected Oberlin trustee; Robert 
Tufts, *40, Oberlin faculty; Thomas 
Dernburg, Oberlin faculty. The sem- 
inars were open to the public and were 
aimed at Oberlin students and econo- 
mists from surrounding colleges. 


New Alumni Board Members 
Membership on the 1972-73 Alumni 
Board became complete with the elec- 
tion of Senior Class officers late last 
month (page 25), and with the appoint- 
ment last August of Thomas E. Harris, 
*33, to the Club Executive Committee. 
His appointment is until June 1975 and 
he will serve as chairperson during 
1973-74. Other committee members are 
David Secrest, ’49, and William Fenste- 
macher, ’62. 

Harris, whose wife is Helen Laird 
Harris, ’38, is administrative assistant 
and vice president of sales for Gregory 
Industries, Inc. He was alumni secre- 
tary during 1942-49 and 1953-55. and 
assistant to the president in 1949-53. 
He has also been active in the New 
York City and Boston Alumni Clubs. 
He and his wife reside in Oberlin. 
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Alumni Fellowships 

Seventeen alumni are using 1972-73 
awards for study and research from six 
fellowship funds for Oberlin graduates 
—the Aelioian and Adelia A. Field 
Johnston Fellowships for women; the 
Henry J. Haskell Fellowship, Dipman 
Scholarship, Gilchrist-Potter Prize, and 
M. Woods Lauer Memorial Fund, all 
Open to men and women. Awards for 
1973-74 will be available from all ex- 
cept the Aelioian Fellowship. The Com- 
mittee on Graduate Study gives prefer- 
ence to applicants who graduated from 
Oberlin two or more years before the 
time of application, except for the Dip- 
man and Lauer funds which have no 
preference about the time of a recip- 
ient’s graduation. 

Alumni interested in applying for the 
1973-74 awards should write to Dor- 
othy M. Smith, director, Office of 
Placement and Graduate Counseling, 
Peters Hall, for application forms and 
full details of the application procedure. 
Deadline for applications is Feb. 15, 
1973: 

Recipients of 1972-73 awards and 
their projects are: Barbara Bernhard 
Anderson, ’66, research for Ph.D. dis- 
sertation in art history in Switzerland; 
David Ballou, ’67, study in Transcen- 
dental Meditation as a therapeutic tech- 
nique in drug abuse rehabilitation; Beth 
Dixon, °68, study of acting and audi- 
tioning for repertory theaters; Laura 
Reichenbach Ejipper, °68, study for 
M.S. in special education of emotionally 
disturbed children; Martin Hochman, 
62, study and research on the manage- 
ment of the coastal zone and outdoor 
recreation areas by the highly-devel- 
oped European countries; Carol A. Le- 
Bourveau, ’72, study for M.S. in jour- 
nalism; Judith Markman, ’69, study in 
writing and producing of TV _ public 
affairs programs; Albert Moyer, ’67, 
doctoral study in the history of physics; 
Thomas Powers, ’70, study in law; 
Sydney Zeiler Reed, ’64, study for M.S. 
in social work in preparation for field 
of community mental health; Anna 
M. Z. Salehar, ’65, research for Ph.D. 
dissertation in Russian language and 
literatures; Jennifer Siebens, ’72, study 
in journalism; Gayna Uransky, 68, 
study in textile crafts; Fredrik Wanger, 
66, study for D.M.A. in piano; Mar- 
garet Eaton Watts, 58, study for Ph.D. 
in English; Sandra Mangsen Weeks, 66, 
study in music history and theory; Ann 
Wion, ’68, research for Ph.D. disserta- 
tion in English literature in England. 


Together We Stand 

Colleges and universities face similar 
problems and this has led to the forma- 
tion of organizations such as the Great 
Lakes Colleges Association and the 
Ohio Foundation of Independent Col- 
leges. 

With this in mind, Dr. Gaius J. Slos- 
ser, °55, has established a consortium 
of small liberal arts college alumni 
groups in the Twin Cities (Minneapolis 
and St. Paul, Minn.) area. Officially 
called “Twin Cities Small College 
Alumni Association” and blending 
groups from Carleton, Grinnell, Knox, 
Lawrence, Macalester and Oberlin, the 
organization held its first session Sept. 
21. The evening program, attended by 
200, was entitled “The Small Liberal 
Arts College—Can It (Or Should It) 
Survive?” Speakers included Slosser; 
Malcolm Moos, president of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota; James Robinson, 
president of Macalester College; How- 
ard Swearer, president of Carleton Col- 
lege. Thirty Oberlinians attended, in- 
cluding Executive Director John H. 
Purves, *42. 

Slosser felt, in conceiving the Twin 
Cities group, that “a pooling of ideas 
and personnel could further the cause 
of small colleges both individually and 
collectively in many areas.” He con- 
tinues as president of the Twin Cities 
Oberlin Alumni Club, as well as di- 
rector of the Twin Cities Small Colleges 
Alumni Association. 


Prize for Research 
Operationally-oriented research directed 
toward the solution of malnutrition 
problems in low income countries and 
completed during 1972 or 1973 will be 
eligible to compete for a $10,000 Ed- 
ward M. Ryan Prize recently announced 
by the James and Rachel Levinson 
Foundation of Pittsburgh. 

Full information is available from the 
Levinson Foundation, Box 1617, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 15230, or from the Office 
of Placement and Graduate Counseling, 
Peters Hall, Oberlin, Ohio 44074. 
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LETTERS 


Partial Payment 

Thanks for Ann Fuller’s Sep-Oct article on 
the status of women. It helped make up, 
in part, for the fall of 1971 when I rejoiced 
at my husband’s Swarthmore College Bul- 
letin'’s terrific “special issue” on the 
Women’s Lib issues, and in the same week 
received my Oberlin magazine with the 
pink and white story about the alumna 
who, as Miss Massachusetts, was second 
runner up to Miss America. 

When I was a student I got sore about 
the economic discrimination practiced by 
Oberlin in charging men and women the 
same rate for room and board, but provid- 
ing men with 1) free clean sheets once a 
week, and 2) free ‘maid service. When I 
complained to the dean of women, I was 
soothed with the reply that 1) men 
wouldn’t do such chores if it was left up to 
them, and 2) it was good training for the 
women. 

HELEN FESSENDEN SNYDER, *64 
Palmer, Puerto Rico 


Irony and Paradox 

It is a manifold irony that the Alumni 
Magazine published four “sermons” in 
its July-August edition, Commencement 
notwithstanding. Ours is the secular Ob- 
erlin College whose seminary withered on 
the vine in 1966 as God was dying. Also, it 
is renowned for the eclipse of the Shekinah 
(Spirit of God) except on M-W-F at 11 
a.m. in Modern Religious Thought where 
Dr. Holbrook does an admirable job of 
resurrection. 

The greatest paradox of all was that the 
avant-garde bona fide clergymen Rev. 
Fred Steen, ’55t, and Dr. Edward Long 
were actually outperformed by a sociol- 
ogist (Mark Papworth) speaking at a sen- 
ior assembly, no less. As for “Poor ‘Ole 
Pete” Seeger, he never could carry a tune; 
however he used to sound quaint in addi- 
tion to representing good causes. 

RABBI JASON HUEBSCH, 67 
Cincinnati 
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Persuade, Don’t Coerce 

Recent Letters columns indicate that a 
number of alumni haven’t really caught 
up with what the revolution in education— 
or one of the revolutions—is all about. 
President Fuller seems to see this, as do, 
I'm sure, many others. The gist of the 
matter, at least as I see it, is that in a 
democratic society, or one that aspires to 
be such, we don’t treat people as blobs of 
clay to be forced into molds but rather as 
plants to be nourished and allowed to grow 
according to their own inner natures. We 
no longer ought to impose more or less 
rigid structures upon others, in any walk 
of life, but rather to allow and encourage 
them to structure their own lives, as any 
healthy plant or animal will, given access 
to enough good nourishment. Naturally, 
young people have to be given help in 
self-structuring—you need at least to see 
a house before you can build one success- 
fully—but the process ought to be per- 
suasive, not coercive. The polymorphous 
perversity of so many of the young—and 
of some of their elders—expresses their re- 
bellion against coercive structuring, against 
demands made upon them to which they 
were never permitted to give, or withhold, 
their consent. 

Ever since my own Oberlin year, I have 
believed that a liberal arts college ought 
to have qualified people about capable of 
helping young people to make the neces- 
sary connections between learning and liv- 
ing, between the humanities and their own 
lives, so that what has been thought of, at 
least since Emerson’s day—though Plato 
had pertinent things to say on the subject 
as education as something distinct from 
culture could be a lot closer to what the 
Greeks called “paideia.” 

The truly cultured man is self-educated, 
regardless of his sources—the classroom 
or the library, the lecture hall or “inde- 
pendent study.” A well-furnished mind 
will still know Plato and Augustine, Des- 
cartes and Goethe, Beethoven and Rem- 
brandt and Shakespeare—and many people 
never do make the necessary connections 
so that these great humans can make a 
substantial contribution to their lives. The 
good liberal arts college ought to make 
the nourishing materials for such minds 
copiously available, and provide instruc- 
tion in its use. But persuasively, not co- 
ercively. To require that young people 
submit to strictly curricularized knowledge, 
without those connections having been 
made and without, therefore, any real 
interest, is not only wrong but, as they 
say these days, counter-productive. After 
all, even God, as Whitehead suggests, 
works by persuasion. 

Oberlin does seem to be on the right 
track. I hope it refuses to be seriously 
deflected. 


ROBERT A. ATHEARN, 735 
Middlebury, Vt. 


Male or Female? 
In the September/October issue I was in-_ 
terested in noting the many references to 
women in society. In the Winter Weekend 
72 at Oberlin, Phyllis Glazier is to speak 
on “Stone Lions Roar When a Virgin 
Passes.” Will you ask Ms. Glazier to please 
let me know if she is referring to male vir- 
gins, female virgins, or both? 

E. EMERSON Morse (Bowdoin, °36) 
Gorham, N.H. 


Ms. Glazier Replies: 
In the reference that I made to an aca- 
demic legend that “stone lions roar when 
a virgin passes,” I was using the phraseol- 
ogy of the people themselves. Folk legends 
do not distinguish a female from a male 
virgin, but of course always mean a female 
virgin. This is interesting because it in- 
dicates that only female virginity is an 
issue. 
PHYLLIS GLAZIER 

Instructor in English 

Oberlin, Ohio 


Small World ; 
We have moved from the snowy Canadian 


maritimes to the hot, humid South. My 
husband is now on the faculty of North 
Carolina State of the University of North 
Carolina at Raleigh and we are all busy 
adjusting. Our children (Kelly, 5, and 
Ross, 3) have already been stung by 
poisonous caterpillars, assassin bugs and 
wasps! 

Funny thing. While in Fredericton, N. 
B., I was involved in a local organization 
as a volunteer and corresponded with a 
Mrs. Hinds of Cross Creek. Later I 
heard of the new organic farm started at 
Cross Creek by some “Americans” from 
New England. Not until I arrived in 
North Carolina and received the July- 
August OAM did I realize that Mrs. Hinds 
(“Where New Faces and Bees Are Natural 
Friends”) not only was the one who was 
running the organic farm but she was 
also the former Judy Adams, ’61, with 
whom I spent a summer in France when 
we participated as students in the first 
summer of Oberlin in France. 

I did not know her married name and 
had corresponded with her without realiz- 
ing that I knew her. Had we not left, I 
would undoubtedly have met her as I had 
purchased herbs from her husband in the 
local farmers’ market and intended to go 
out and visit the farm. I wish them luck 
with it. N.B. soils are notoriously infertile. 

GAYLE TRYON SHAW, ’61 
Raleigh, N. C. 


Woops 
Now that St. Mark’s Episcopal Church in 
Toledo has been endowed by your proof- 
reader witha “curator” (GOOD KNIGHT! 
Sept-Oct, page 40), may we look forward 
to the day when Allen Art Museum will 
boast having at least one “curate”? 
CHESTER L. SHAVER, ’28 
Oberlin, Ohio 
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Welcome to Stay? 

In response to “Yeoman Sports,” initialed 
by Editor Phil Tear in the September- 
October issue, it is my opinion that the 
article was not a complete representation 
of the physical education situation at Ob- 
erlin College. As a former member of the 
physical education department and as an 
alumna, I think it is necessary to inform 
Oberlin alumni of some facts in order for 
them to reach a rational judgment. 

Much has already been said about the 
circumstances surrounding the hiring of 
Jack Scott, a sociologist, as chairman of 
the department and the subsequent hirings 
and resignations which have _ resulted. 
However, I want to clarify some state- 
ments made by Mr. Tear. 

The statement that Dr. Julian Smith’s 
“departure did not mean he was a cas- 
ualty of the new directions in the Oberlin 
College athletic department” is open to 
serious question. Concerned alumni should 
know that he was definitely NOT made 
welcome to stay. Although he did not 
receive a letter from the faculty council 
asking him to “relocate,” as did tenured 
members Bill Grice and Joe Gurtis, there 
were other ways in which Scott pressured 
him to leave. 

It is true that there was not a unanimous 
decision by the department for Jack Scott, 
but it is misleading to say that there was 
no unanimous feeling for anyone else. 
The department favored, by an 11-2 mar- 
gin, a noted Canadian physical educator 
as chairman. This may not be unanimity 
but it is certainly a more overwhelming 
majority than the two votes for Scott. Dean 
Reich informed us that many of our opin- 
ions were not respected by the administra- 
tion and the faculty council and there- 
fore our recommendation was overruled. 
{n other words, professional physical edu- 
cators were being told that they did not 
know what was best for P.E. at Oberlin 
and that the decision would be made by 
the administration and the faculty council. 

Now there have been four (and more 
coming) resignations as a direct result of 
Jack Scott and his “new directions.” Four 
persons with backgrounds in sociology, 
psychology and philosophy have been 
hired to teach physical education. “New 
directions” and all it implies IS exciting 
and hopefully will revitalize the interest 
in phvsical education as a major. But the 
question must be asked, has Mr. Scott 
deen ethical and democratic, or even 
human, in his attempt to achieve his goals? 

JEAN Gray Horn, 60 
Oberlin, Ohio 
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Covering Up? 

I continue to be concerned about the 
turmoil in Oberlin’s physical education 
department. The administration is ap- 
parently trying to cover up its mistake of 
Mr. Scott’s appointment as department 
chairman through such articles as the one 
in the September-October Alumni Mag- 
azine. 

While Oberlin may have doubled its 
number of P.E. majors over last year, the 
increase cannot really be looked upon as 
indicative of any significant change. Julian 
Smith may have been “quite welcome to 
stay at Oberlin,” but Mr. Scott has made 
things so unbearable for the department 
members that they don’t want to stay. The 
department will be reduced to a miscel- 
laneous collection of sport “scholars” who 
have been hand-picked by Mr. Scott. Some 
of them, like Scott, are not phvsical educa- 
tors. While this could add some diversity 
to the department, it is likely that the focus 
of the department will be narrowed to a 
theoretical approach to sport. 

The controversy over Mr. Scott’s ap- 
pointment as department chairman was 
not merely the lack of unanimity among 
the department members as to their first 
choice. Of the five candidates who were 
brought to the campus for interviews, Mr. 
Scott ranked fifth. His appointment in 
spite of this was the first step in the de- 
struction of the department. 

In his several books, Mr. Scott presents 
the case that more humanitarianism and 
less authoritarianism are needed in ath- 
letics. I couldn’t agree more. However, 
Mr. Scott apparently doesn’t practice what 
he preaches. If he did, the mass exodus 
of department members would not have 
occurred. 

Scott has been quoted that he wasn’t 
coming to Oberlin to commit suicide. 
However, he has committed a number of 
acts which have “killed” off some valuable 
department members. If the administra- 
tion does not soon recognize its error in 
his appointment, then it can count on the 
eventual deterioration of Oberlin’s well- 
balanced program of instruction, intra- 
murals, intercollegiate athletics, and rec- 
reational activities for all students. A 
department of physical education must 
be more than an Institute for the Study 
of Sport and Society. 

Curtis A. Coutts, ’58 
Associate Professor of Physical 
Education and Director of 


Men’s Athletics 
SUNY at Binghamton 


Binghamton, N. Y. 


“Poli Ev” Department? 

After reading about the new directions 
taking place in the P. E. department, it 
seems in order to suggest a new title for 
same, namely, the Political Eviction de- 
partment. It ought to be obvious bv now 
to people in charge of “things Oberlin 
that their dream of fostering a new ath- 
letics free of commercialism and individual 
exploitation is mired in hogwash as deep 
as the diving well in Carr Pool. 


What is wrong? Why all the widespread 
and continuing controversy and turnover 
of departmental personnel? Well, for a 
starter, “new directions” such as checking 
out both men’s and women’s equipment at 
the same window at Philips Gym or elim- 
inating admission charges to College 
athletic events so as to remove any taint 
of exploitation of either the participants 
or of political figurehead coaches who 
might happen to be present, sound more 
cultist than constructive. Then, too, there is 
this longstanding tradition at Oberlin that 
our professors and administrators are not 
only outstanding achievers in their particu- 
lar fields of discipline, but also, as regards 
their personal conduct, gentlemen and 
ladies of the highest ethical persuasions. 
Inspired by such teachers, Oberlin grad- 
uates of whatever race, creed, or national 
origin have become dedicated citizens and 
generous, devoted alumni. The coaches 
who are being told or otherwise encour- 
aged to leave Oberlin seem to many stu- 
dents and alumni to be such gentlemen. 
Without this type of educational leadership 
the mere process of experimenting with 
“new directions” is not going to mean very 
much to very many Oberlinians for very 
long. Oberlin’s current administrators 
may “have all faith so as to remove moun- 
tains,” but it would seem they have made 
the mistake in recent hirings of bringing 
in, as brave new leaders, people who, in- 
stead, are puffed up and behave them- 
selves unseemly. At Oberlin, sooner than 
at most places, if we have not love, we are 
nothing. 

JAN SPORE SLATER, ’51 
Nashville, Tenn. 


Exercise in Ignominy 

Having been a victim of the physical edu- 
cation department as a student, it gives me 
great pleasure to witness from afar the 
current controversy over the nature and 
quality of that department and its actions. 

For those of us who were not only of 
dim mind but also of unsound body, the 
phys ed requirement amounted to an ex- 
tended exercise in unpleasantness and ig- 
nominy. I distinctly remember the late 
Dan Kinsey, renowned for his benevolent 
pacifism, who waxed wroth at my eight 
minute quarter-mile “run,” implying that 
I had not given my all; the instructor of 
our section in retarded baseball who ar- 
gued that my failure to hit the ball for six 
weeks betokened malevolence; and the 
gymnastics teacher who became over- 
wrought at my disinclination to “roll over 
and over like a pencil.” 

Whatever Jack Scott and his minions 
do could hardly be less likely to produce 
respect for physical endeavor, contribute 
to the development of sound bodies, or en- 
courage the enjovment of phvsical activity 
than the efforts of his predecessors. 

Despite Mr. Scott’s handicap of having 
had training in the social sciences (which I 
am sure he can overcome), his plans and 
innovations augur well for physical educa- 
tion at Oberlin. I wish him well. 

DANIEL STEIN, ’55 
New York, N. Y. 
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“New Directions” Questioned 

More new policies relating to personnel 
have been initiated by the president and 
the Arts and Sciences dean of Oberlin 
College during the past two years than in 
the previous 40 years of my service as a 
faculty member. In spite of the great 
emphasis on “communication” by the 
new administration, the faculty have had 
little or no opportunity to consider any 
of the unannounced policy changes. 

Perhaps this is the time to put some of 
these changes together so as to gain a 
little perspective: Re 

Faculty have been relieved of adminis- 
trative responsibilities without any notice 
from the president, provost or dean that 
such a move was being considered. 

Administrative officers have been super- 
seded by the appointment of uninformed 
and untrained people. 

A new department chairman and three 
of five new P.E. faculty members have 
no training or teaching experience: in col- 
lege physical education. Tenured staff 
members are being harassed by the new 
department chairman and the dean. Most 
of the harassment or pressure to resign has 
been directed at the football coaching 
staff. Three football coaches and one 
other staff member have resigned and the 
other two football coaches will probably 
be leaving soon. Incidentally, the five 
football coaches were also coaches in nine 
other varsity sports, and were generally 
accepted by their colleagues on other 
campuses as being outstanding teachers 
of P. E. Two faculty men on tenure were 
notified by letters from the dean during 
the summer to “locate an acceptable post 
at another institution so that positions will 
become available in the Oberlin department 
for new appointments.” These two men 
have served Oberlin for a total of 24 
years and have usually received regular 
salary increases. One of the men received 
a very substantial increase several years 
ago for his “excellence in teaching.” In 
this case, as in others above, the men had 
no opportunity to defend themselves prior 
to decision, and staff members familiar 
with their work were not consulted. 

May I suggest that Oberlin students, 
faculty and alumni investigate these new 
policies and consider taking appropriate 
action with the Oberlin College Board of 
Trustees. 

LysLeE K. BUTLER, ’25 
Oberlin, Ohio 


Take Heed 


I have manv fond memories of the Ober- 
lin College department of physical educa- 
tion. President Fuller and Jack Scott have, 
in an extremely short time, managed to 
destroy what was once an excellent de- 
partment. Let the other departments take 
heed. Which one of them is next? 


PETER H. NEUMAN, ’60 
Newburgh, N. Y. 
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Oberlin Reconsidered 

The September-October articles by Kathy 
Drucker Spivack, *59, Ken Sobol, ’59, 
and Bud Kenworthy, ’56, induced me to 
reconsider my Oberlin experience from 
the perspective of the present. 

I think Ken Sobol best summed up the 
uniqueness of Oberlin in the 1950’s by 
saying that it “represented the highest 
point that education based on altruistic, 
service-oriented Christian principles has 
ever reached in this country,” and that for 
New York ethnics, like him and me, it 
confronted us “with a respectable and 
genuine alternative life style which de- 
manded that [we] consider it seriously 
for a while.” 

I still can recall vividly the culture 
shock I experienced when I first arrived 
in Oberlin in the fall of 1954. I had just 
been discharged from the Army and scarce- 
ly two weeks earlier had been on a troop- 
ship sailing from Korea to Seattle. I got 
off the bus and struggled with my luggage 
to Burton Hall, where I was met by my 
housemother! After Korea and the Army 
a housemother was a bit much, but I ad- 
justed to the life style of Oberlin after 
my fashion and got on with the business 
of acquiring an education. 

Like so many other students, I had a 
love-hate relationship with the College. 
I valued what it had to offer educationally 
(the dedication of the teachers, the library, 
the seriousness of the students), but I was 
vexed by the paternalism, the parochial- 
ism, and the piety of the place. In spite 
of the many rules and regulations designed 
to control our social and academic activi- 
ties, I found the College would respond 
to my petitions to waive rules about course 
prerequisites and about taking meals in the 
dining halls. The administration was con- 
servative but enlightened, and a motivated 
student would and did get the kind of 
education he sought at Oberlin. 

In retrospect I can now see that Ober- 
lin was probably just the sort of setting I 
needed in the fall of 1954. After Europe, 
New York City, and Korea I was ready 
to become a confirmed cynic, but the life 
style of the College saved me from that 
and nurtured my sense of idealism and 
my commitment to service and the life of 
the mind. I doubt that I would have con- 
sidered a career of college teaching if I 
had not attended Oberlin when I did, 
and I know that I will always be grateful 
to the College for making attractive and 
real to me the personal meaning of the 
motto: “Learning and Labor.” 

I have not returned to Oberlin since 
graduating partly because I knew the spirit 
of the 1950’s was gone and I wanted to 
remember the College as a special place, 
not as just another excellent liberal arts 
college. Sic transit. 

MICHAEL SHINAGEL, ’57 
Professor and Chairman 
English Department 
Union College 


Schenectady, N.Y. 


Rural Ohio Defended 

“Nothing of current interest happens any- 
where near rural Ohio”? Ken Sobol must 
be kidding! 

His personal interests may lie elsewhere 
but as one who has lived in rural Ohio 
ever since graduation from Oberlin long 
before the quaint old days Mr. Sobol de- 
scribed, I know from experience that many 
of the “current interests” which so deeply 
affect the life of this nation and the world 
are part of the daily lives of many rural 
Ohioans. 

Food is a matter of current interest to 
every living soul on this planet and the 
conservation of the soil which produces 
it determines whether the world will eat 
or go hungry. The rolling farms of our 
area are therefore planted in contour 
strips to prevent erosion. The miracles of 
modern agricultural research are in routine 
use by farmers who are kept up to date 
by the Extension Service. Our home is on 
the shore of one of the lakes of the 
Muskingum Conservancy District, a mas- 
sive flood control experiment which has 
not only achieved its primary purpose but 
has created a valuable recreational re- 
source. If food and fun are your current 
interests, rural Ohio is one place to find 
them. 

The strip miners have been tearing up 
our countryside and taking out the coal. 
Such red hot subjects as the reclaiming 
of the wastelands which result, the exploi- 
tation of our national resources for private 
gain, and the pollution of our water 
sources, are matters of more than academic 
interest in rural Ohio. 

Our international relations are obviously 
a subject of current interest. The local 
chapter of. People to People International 
has brought around 100 visitors from 
abroad for home stays ranging from a few 
davs to a year. A substantial number of 
us have traveled abroad; three visits have 
been made to farms in the USSR. A Great 
Decisions studv group meets in our local 
high school. A lakeside lodge is headquar- 
ters for foreign student seminars through- 
out the winter. The cultivation of grass- 
roots goodwill is definitely a part of the 
rural Ohio scene. 

Democracy is a_ political svstem we 
value so highly that its defense determines 
our foreign policy. In rural communities 
all over Ohio, people are practicing demo- 
cratic action as they wrestle with the 
problems of medical care, fire protection, 
adequate education, local government and 
scores of other issues of current interest 
which dominate our national news. And 
finally, for those whose current interest 
is crime, we have it too. Our little branch 
bank was the scene of an armed robbery 
the other day. 

Mr. Sobol apparently doesn’t know 
rural Ohio very intimately. It is not some 
sleepy paradise. It is where a lot of the 
action is! 


MARGERY WELLS STEER, ’28 
Sherrodsville, Ohio 
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WORD-BY-WORD TRANSLATIONS OF 
SONGS AND ARIAS, PART II—ITAL- 
IAN (A Companion to “The Singer’s Rep- 
ertoire”) by Daniel Harris, emeritus pro- 
fessor of singing, and Arthur Schoep. 
Scarecrow Press. $15 (hard). In addition 
to the standard repertoire, word-by-word 
translations are included for many unusual 
selections such as little-known Mozart 
arias, Scarlatti cantatas and Haydn and 
Schubert songs and arias. The literal trans- 
lations of Italian arias and songs are pro- 
vided to give the singer the same concept 
that the composer had in mind in setting 
the texts to music. Translations are ar- 
ranged alphabetically by composer, and 
an index of titles and first lines is ap- 
pended. Harris is acting head of the voice 
department at the University of Miami, 
Coral Gables, Fla. 


ACADEMICS IN RETREAT: THE POL- 
ITICS OF EDUCATIONAL INNOVA- 
TION by Steven E. Deutsch, ’58, and Jo- 
seph Fashing. University of New Mexico 
Press. $4.95 (paper). Based on their con- 
Versations and first-hand observations of 
educational innovations at six West Coast 
Campuses, the authors explore the issues 
and events behind efforts to reconstruct 
American higher education. The focus is 
on educational alternatives prompted by 
student unrest with the content and quality 
of their education at the University of Cali- 
fornia at Berkeley and Los Angeles, San 
Francisco State College, Stanford, Univer- 
sity of Oregon and Western Washington 
State College. Among educational alterna- 
tives discussed are the experimental col- 
lege, ethnic studies programs and other 
Student-initiated formats which have al- 
tered traditional student-faculty relation- 
ships. Fundamental conflicts between fac- 
ulty and students inevitably give rise to 
resistance, according to the authors. Both 
are professors of sociology, Deutsch at the 
University of Oregon and Fashing at the 
University of New Mexico. 
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ALL THESE by Margaret Peck Secrist, 
27. Branden Press. $1.95 (paper). This 
collection of poems draws on cultural 
rather than social sources because the 
author believes them to be as inspirational- 
ly rich as the latter. A variety of moods 
and styles is displayed. She is a retired 


Detroit public school teacher and lives in 
Andover, Ohio. 


IT’S MINE AND I’LL WRITE IT THAT 
WAY, by David Kuester, ’60, and Dick 
Friedrich. Random House. Designed as 
a textbook to change traditional concepts 
of freshman English instruction, it has 
been adopted by a teacher at Stanford and 
is being used in a special Neighborhood 
Youth Corps program for inner-city youths 
in Forest Park, Ill. The authors hope it 
will “bridge gaps in a pluralistic society.” 


A GOLD ORCHID translated by William 
McNaughton, former assistant professor of 
Chinese, and Lenore Mayhew (Mrs. Frank 
Laycock). Charles E. Tuttle Co. $5.50 
(hard). Considered significant for their 
beauty and originality, these ancient 
Chinese love poems are thought to have 
been written by Tzu Yeh, a 4th century 
wineshop girl “who loved well, but per- 
haps, not very wisely.” The verses center 
around her quest for a special soul mate 
—her “gold orchid” friend, and represent 
the history of Chinese poetry between the 
Han and Sui Dynasties (A.D. 221-589). 
Included are explanatory notes on in- 
dividual poems and on the method of 
translation used by the authors. 


POWER AND INNOCENCE: A 
SEARCH FOR THE SOURCES OF VIO- 
LENCE by Rollo May, ’30. W. W. Nor- 
ton & Co. $7.95. “I cannot recall a time 
during the last four decades when there 
was so much talk about the individual’s 
capacities and potentialities and so little 
actual confidence on the part of the in- 
dividual about his power to make a dif- 
ference psychologically or politically .. .,” 
notes Dr. May. He suggests that the 
power necessary to overcome an individual 
affliction through “a bridge to significant 
others” is not the same kind of power 
utilized on a battlefield or by a corpora- 
tion’s head. But it is nonetheless power. 
“Generally, those who have power repress 
their awareness of this fact,” he says. “And 
it is the dispossessed in our society, rep- 
resented by such movements as ‘women’s 
power’ and ‘black power,’ who, when they 
are able, force a direct confrontation with 
the issue.” When this confrontation is 
joined, he notes, “we find ourselves im- 
mediately up against the issue of violence.” 
But is violence also connected to inno- 
cence? “To understand power and the 
sources of violence, we must ask more 
profound questions than are customary. 
We must probe the problem of what it 
means to be a human being.” Implicit to 
this book are solutions to contemporary 
problems like drug addiction, race riots, 
police brutality, youth and campus revolts. 


MEMORIAL 
MINUTE 


Wesley Eugene Smith 
1917-1972 


esley Eugene Smith, professor of 
music education, was born April 


7, 1917, in Avon, N. Y. He died 
Oct. 12, 1972, after an illness of a year 
and a half, an illness which defied 
diagnosis. 

Dr. Smith received his B.S. from the 
New York State University College at 
Fredonia in 1940. In 1947 he was 
awarded the Mus. M. from Northwest- 
ern University. He received a profes- 
sional certificate in music education in 
1951 and an Ed. D. in 1952, both from 
Columbia University. His teaching 
career was begun in 1940 as supervisor 
of music for the city of Lakewood, 
N. Y. This phase of his career was soon 
interrupted by World War II, during 
which he served for five years as a con- 
ductor of bands with the Army Air 
Corps. Resuming his teaching career in 
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1947, Dr. Smith was head of the choral 
department at St. Lawrence University 
for three years. In 1952 he went to the 
University of Colorado where he di- 
tected choral music and was chairman 
of the music education department. He 
joined the Oberlin faculty in 1955, 

Equally proficient in conducting both 
choral and instrumental music, Dr. 
Smith’s professional experience included 
ten years as guest conductor and ad- 
judicator for music festivals and clinics 
throughout the United States. Besides 
conducting his own choirs, he prepared 
choruses for such eminent musicians as 
Percy Grainger, Walter Hendl, Saul 
Caston and Roger Wagner. Even during 
his years as an undergraduate student 
he was active as a director of com- 
munity bands and church choirs. 

As Chairman of the music education 
department at Oberlin for 15 years, 
Wesley Smith provided thoughtful and 
meticulous leadership. Especially in- 
terested in curriculum reform and de- 
velopment, he initiated unique programs 
at both the undergraduate and graduate 
levels. Ever alert to the potential 
foibles of town-gown relationships, he 
was an effective liaison between area 
schools’ music programs and the Con- 
servatory. Students found him to be a 
supportive and understanding counselor 
and a congenial teacher who, neverthe- 
less, expected fine work from them. 
His colleagues knew him as a cheerful, 
friendly man with an infectious, op- 
timistic outlook on life. 

Wes’ joy and curiosity in the world 
about him was reflected in all of his 
activities. He particularly enjoyed ex- 
tensive summer travel by trailer with his 
wife, Jeanne, and their daughter, Pa- 
tricia. His death brings an untimely end 
to those happy experiences, but we can 
be ever grateful that a goodly portion 
of Wesley’s Smith’s journey through 
life was shared with his students and 
colleagues at Oberlin. 


Memorial minute prepared by Herbert 
H. Henke, ’53, professor of music edu- 
cation, and approved by the General 
Faculty of Oberlin College, Oct. 17, 
1972. 
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LOSSES IN 
THE OBERLIN 


FAMILY 


1899 


MARY AGNES CHARLES, Sept. 13 in a 
nursing home in Towson, Md. She was a 
sister of the late Ethelwyn Charles, '97, 
Grace M. Charles, ’00, and Alice Charles 
Reid, ’02. Miss Charles lived in River For- 
est, Ill., for many years. She was born in 
Chicago, Aug. 21, 1874, and taught in Chi- 
cago high schools from 1899 to 1939. She 
was a member of the First Congregational 
Church and the League of Women Voters 
in Oak Park, Ill., and a member of the 
Oberlin Women’s Club of Chicago. She 
leaves a nephew, John C. Reid, ’35, of 
Washington, D. C., and a niece, Harriet Reid 
Clapp, '32, of Baltimore. 


MRS. EDWIN D. RUGGLES (Mary Tenney 
Brand), Aug. 16 in Elyria, where she had 
lived at the Methodist Home since 1959. She 
was born in Oberlin, Sept. 26, 1878. 

Mrs. Ruggles managed the Oberlin Inn 
from 1932 to 1942, except for a brief leave of 
absence in 1936-37 when she was manager 
of the 60-room Hotel Richardson near Dover, 
Del. She later founded and operated the 
Ruggles Ice Cream Store and later was an 
assistant in the Oberlin College Library. 

Her father, the Rev. James Brand, suc- 
ceeded President Finney as pastor of First 
Church for 26 years. He was a trustee of 
the College from 1890 until his death in 
1899 when “Brand House” became a College 
dormitory. It now is the educational build- 
ing of First Church. Mrs. Ruggles’ mother, 
the former Juliet Hughes Tenney, was a 
leader in Oberlin civic and social affairs for 
60 years, played an active part in Oberlin’s 
fight for prohibition and women’s suffrage, 
and was for many years a contributor to na- 
tional religious journals. She died in 1933. 
Mrs. Ruggles’ grandfather, Daniel Tenney, 
founded Western College for Women in Ox- 
ford, Ohio, in 1853. 

Mrs. Ruggles’ brother, the late James Ten- 
ney Brand, '09, was a judge at the Nurem- 
burg trials following WWII and was an 
alumni-elected trustee of the College from 
1952 to 1962 and an honorary trustee’ until 
his death in 1964. 

Prior to her marriage in 1905, Mrs. Ruggles 
did corrective physical training in New Jer- 
sey. Her husband was a broker and they 
lived in New York City, Chicago and Cleve- 
land prior to his death. In 1916 she became 
editor of Hallegram, a magazine circulated 
and devoted to the interests of the employ- 
es of the Halle Bros. Co. in Cleveland. In 
1923 she became a manufacturer and de- 
signer of children’s dresses in Long Island. 
In 1928 she went to Paris as stylist for the 
Everfast Fabric Co. 


1906 


MRS. ROLLIN O. BISBEE (Mary Porter), 
Sept. 2. She was born July 26, 1882, in 
East Jordan, Mich., and attended the Acad- 
emy for two years before enrolling in the 
College. She majored in English and was a 


member of Phi Beta Kappa. She was 
married June 26, 1912, and lived in East 
Jordan and Jackson, Mich., where her hus- 
band was a banker and she was active in 
church and civic work and was a member 
of the school board and a trustee of the 
Y.W.C.A. Her husband died in 1938. Among 
others, Mrs. Bisbee leaves a daughter, Har- 
riet (Mrs. Edward Risley) of Mt. Kisco, 
ING ce 
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1907 


ROSCOE G. VAN NUYS, M.D., Aug. 16 in 
a convalescent hospital in Rosmoor, Calif., 
after a brief illness. He was a prominent 
San Francisco Bay area physician and a 
pioneer in the field of radiology. 

Dr. Van Nuys was born in Franklin, Ind., 
Nov. 11, 1881. His mother (Anna C. Powers) 
attended the Academy (1870-71) and the 
College (1871-75). He was president of the 
Oberlin Alumni Club of Central California 
in 1928 and 1933-35. 

He graduated from Chicago Medical 
School in 1911 and interned at Stanford’s 
hospital in San Francisco and then became 
one of the first physicians in Pleasanton, 
Calif. During WWI he served in France 
with Mobile Hospital 101 and became in- 
terested in radiology. In 1919 he started to 
practice radiology in Oakland and Berkeley 
and he taught a course in X-ray anatomy 
at the University of California. In 1928 he 
read a p2per before the second Interna- 
tional Congress of radiology in Stockholm 
and in 1936 he read a paper at the Pan 
Pacific Surgical meeting in Honolulu. 

Dr. Van Nuys retired in 1951, but con- 
tinued to donate his services to the Rich- 
mond (Calif.) Health Center for ten years. 
He also had two books, “The Whole Man: 
Body, Mind, Spirit’ and ‘Give of Your- 
self’? published privately. He was a 35-year 
member of Berkeley Rotary Club and also 
belonged to the Berkeley Lawn Bowling 
Club, the Athens Athletic Club and the 
Berkeley Tennis Club. 

He leaves son Dr. Gordon P. of Danville, 
Calif., daughter Mrs. Marian Wells of San 
Bernardino, and three granddaughters. His 
wife, the former May Gordon whom he 
married in 1913, died in 1970. 


1908 


MRS. JEAN LINDSAY CARLSON, in Den- 
ver, Colo. She was born in Newark, Ohio, 
Aug. 7, 1885, a daughter of the Rev. Robert 
S. and Flora Galbraith Lindsay, both ’81. 
She taught piano and theory at Doane Col- 
lege in Crete, Neb., from 1909 to 1915 and 
was head of the piano and theory depart- 
ments from 1915 until 1927. She taught 
piano and theory privately in Nebraska and 
Asheville, N. C., until her retirement in 1961. 

Mrs. Carlson did much private piano 
study with Rudolph Ganz, Guy Maier and 
Hans Barth. Her husband, Carl O., to whom 
she was married in 1914, died in 1942. He 
was chairman of the biology department 
at Doane. She was noted as a composer of 
songs and music for piano and violin and 
played numerous recitals, often featuring 
her own compositions. 

She leaves a sister, Molly, ’10 (Mrs. Ed- 
win M. Hoffman). 


1909 


FLORENCE IRENE OTIS, July 10 in La 
Jolla, Calif. She was born in Orange, Conn., 
Jan. 12, 1883, and spent the early years of 
her life in Michigan. She entered Oberlin 
as a junior and graduated as a member of 
Phi Beta Kappa. 

Classmates loved her musical ability and 
they called her ‘“Flotis.” A favorite tune 
which she played at the piano was “Sarah 
Jane,” the 1909 class song written by Paul 
Ferris and the late Windzor Jones. 

Miss Otis taught journalism at the high 
school in Maysville, -Ill., and completed sev- 
eral graduate courses at Columbia. After 
her retirement, she taught English and 
journalism for three years at the Bishop 
School for Girls in Honolulu. She then 
taught for two years at Kobe College in 
Japan. 

After returning “Stateside,’’ she made her 
home in La Jolla at Casa de Manana, a 
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Methodist retirement home, where she es- 
tablished Casa Chronicles, a house magazine 
which she edited and produced for the 400 
residents. She traveled widely to speak in 
behalf of Kobe College, where she had es- 
tablished a scholarshiv for girls. She re- 
turned frequently to Oberlin for reunions 
and other occasions. Miss Otis leaves a 
brother, Arthur, °17. 


1910 


CURTIS A. BAXTER, Aug. 30 following an 
iliIness of one week. He was born in Del- 
phos, Ohio, Nov. 26, 1883, and had lived in 
Detroit since 1919. 

Mr. Baxter was an insurance agent for 
the James S. Kemper Co. and the Detroit 
Auto Club and operated his own general 
insurance agency for many years. During 
WWI he was a captain in the field artillery 
in France and during WWII he was an 
auditor for the Army Air Force. Prior to 
WWI he was a salesman for the Goodrich 
Rubber Co. in Akron and other firms in 
Ohio and Illinois. 

He was a strong supporter of the Detroit 
Oberlin Alumni Club and drove through a 
heavy snowstorm four years ago to deliver 
what is recalled as an inspiring and devo- 
tional prayer at the club’s annual dinner 
meeting at the Ford Motor Co.’s South- 
field Plant in Dearborn. He was a vestry- 
man and member of the Board of Stewards 
at Warden Park Methodist Church. 

Mr. Baxter leaves his wife, the former 
Jessie Clarke whom he married in 1917, 
and daughters Elsie R. and Florence FE. 


WILLIAM E. CLEGG, July 15 at the Ameri- 
can Nursing Center, Urbana, Ill. He was 
born Feb. 6, 1886, in Chandlerville, Ill., and 
Was principal of the high school there in 
1910-11. 

Mr. Clegg was a sales representative of 
the Harris Trust and Savings Bank of Chi- 
cago from 1911 until 1938 when he became 
a partner of Hurd, Clegg & Co. of Cham- 
paign, a securities brokerage firm. He re- 
tired in 1964. 

He was a past president of the Unit 
Four School Board, past vice president of 
the Champaign Chamber of Commerce, 
Past president of the Illini Division of 
School Trustees, a founder of the Cham- 
paign-Urbana S.P.E.B.S.Q.S.A., director of 
the Automatic Canteen Co. of America, in- 
vestment counselor to the McKinley Foun- 
dation of the University of Illinois and 
director of the Central States Division of the 
National Association of Securities Dealers. 

Mr. Clegg leaves his wife, the former 
Gwendolyn Fritts whom he married in 1934, 
sons Donald and Robert, two grandchildren, 
brothers Carl and John. 


MRS. ALLEN L. EDDY (Ethel Cook), Aug. 
25 in Tucson, Ariz., at the home of her 
daughter, Mary (Mrs. Wallace Gooch). She 
attended the Conservatory 1908-09 and did 
two years’ work, completing the public 
school music course as well as continuing 
piano, voice and theory work. She taught 
school music for two years and was mar- 
ried in 1911. Her husband, ’10, graduated 
from the GST in 1913. They served various 
churches in the Midwest for almost 50 
years, retiring to Grinnell, Iowa. Mr. Eddy 
died in 1961. In addition to Mrs. Gooch, 
Mrs. Eddy leaves daughter Frances, '36, of 
Istanbul, Turkey. 


ANNA B. OSBORN, July 19 in Lakewood, 
Ohio, after a year’s illness. 

She was born in Cleveland, March 12, 
1888, and taught Latin at Oberlin High 
School before joining the Cleveland Public 
School system where she taught at West 
High School from 1916 to 1939 when she 
became dean of women (assistant principal) 
at Lincoln High until her retirement in 
1956. She received the A.M. in education 
frorn Columbia in 1925. 

Miss Osborn leaves a sister, Edith, with 
whom she made her home, a sister-in-law, 
Mrs. George E. Osborn, and a niece, Mrs. 
James Frederickson, and her family. 


1911 
MRS. WALTER DRAPER (Jessie D. John- 
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ston), Sept. 14 in Indiana. Sh i 

: ana. e studied at 
the Conservatory and the College in 1907-08. 
Among others, she leaves a daughter, Julia 
(Mrs. Robert J. Rutke) of Chicago. 


ROY LIPPMAN, June 14 while on a trip in 
Jasper, Alberta, Canada. His home was 
near Maryville, Mo., where he had retired 
from farming. He attended Washington 
University in St. Louis 1907-08 and Oberlin 
1908-10. He leaves his wife, the former 
Myrtle Eckles whom he married in 1913, 
and daughters Mrs. Louise Ruffin, Mrs. 
William Person, Mrs. H. J. Stoutimore and 
Mrs. L. B. Watson. 


MRS. WILLIAM H. WEAVER (Ada Mary 
Palmer), May 17 in St. Petersburg, Fla., 
where she had been living for two years. 
At the time of her death she was in the 
midst of preparing her second book of 
poetry, “Life Dreams Itself Awake.” 

Mrs. Weaver wes born in Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa, Sept. 18, 1886, and studied at Coe Col- 
lege before enrolling at Oberlin. She re- 
ceived a B.S. from Coe in 1912. She was 
married in 1925. Her husband died in 1927. 

From 1938 to 1953 Mrs. Weaver was a 
senior interviewer and counselor for the Il- 
linois Employment Service. She previously 
was executive secretary of the Social Service 
League at Grinnell and Waterloo, Iowa. 
During WWI she served with the Red Cross 
in Iowa and Europe. She did case work 
supervision in Spokane and was a senior 
case worker for the Illinois Emergency Re- 
lief Commission and Madison County repre- 
sentative for the Illinois Children’s Home 
and Aid Society. 

In 1961 she published “Morning in the 
Heart,” a collection of inspirational poems. 
She leaves a son, Richard A.; M.D:, in St. 
Petersburg. 


1913 


MRS. WILLIS B. COALE (Grace Woodford), 
May 2, 1972, at Kaiser Foundation Hospital 
in Santa Clara, Calif., where she and her 
husband, ’12, had lived in Valley Village 
Retirement Community since 1966. 

Mrs. Coale was born March 1, 1882, in Wil- 
loughby, Ohio, and was a member of Phi 
Beta Kavpa. Prior to her marriage in 1915, 
she taught at Brecksville and Independence, 
Ohio. She taught mathematics at McKinley 
High School in Honolulu for 25 years prior 
to her retirement in 1946. 

She leaves her husband who now resides 
with a niece, Mrs. Raymond Ziska, 3958 
Monticello Blvd., Cleveland Heights, Ohio 
44121. Mrs. Coale also leaves a sister, Mrs. 
Mary Webb, of Chicago. 


MRS. EDGAR P. MULL (Margaret E. For- 
rester), July 28 in Colorado Springs, Colo. 
She was born Feb. 17, 1890, and was a music 
student at the Conservatory in 1909-10. She 
studied piano and harmony at Scott School 
of Music, Pueblo, Colo., 1911-1916. She was 
married Sept. 6, 1928. Her husband, presi- 
dent and secretary of the Allen Filter Co. 
in Toledo, died in 1932. She was a former 
member of the Detroit Oberlin Club. Mrs. 
Mull leaves a brother, George, with whom 
she had made her home since 1959. 


1914 
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STELLA MAUDE COLLINS, Sept. 3 in the 
Hillhaven Convalescent Center, Toledo, 
Ohio. She was born in Toledo, Aug. 23, 
1892, and taught French in Toledo Public 
Schools (1915-18), Bowling Green (Ohio) 
High School (1918-20), West High School in 
Cleveland (1920-46) where she was head of 
the language department, and she taught 
Spanish at Cleveland College from 1946 
until her retirement in 1952. 

She had lived in Toledo since 1954. She 
received her M.A. in French from Western 
Reserve in 1932 and studied at the Sorbonne 


in 1925-26. 


Y JANE GLANN, July 20 in Boston 
riwind an illness of 22 months. she re- 
tired in 1958 after teaching mathematics 
for 44 years in her home town of Oswego, 
N line Glann was born in Cortland, N. Y., 
March 26, 1888, and was supervisor of music 
and high school teacher at Baldwin, Long 


Island, N. Y., for two years prior to enroll- 
ing at Oberlin, where she:majored in Ger- 
man. She studied mathematics and psychol- 
ogy at Cornell in the summer of 1919 and 
took a course in statistics at Syracuse in 
1940. She was a church organist in Oswego 
from 1929 to 1955 and also taught piano and 
violin, 

After retirement Miss Glann spent winters 
in Boston and summers at Three Mile Bay, 
N. Y., on Lake Ontario, despite the fact 
that she suffered from osteoporosis of the 
spine and had a fuzed shoulder ever since 
being blown to the ground during a wind- 
storm in December 1962. 

Miss Glann leaves a sister, IsaDora, in 
Boston. 


MRS. ALFRED F. RIESE (Ruth F. Smith), 
July 30 in Saginaw, Mich. She was born in 
Romeo, Mich., Nov. 15, 1890, and attended 
the Conservatory and the College. After 
graduating from Boston University (Sargent 
School of Physical Education), she taught 
physical education in Saginaw for eight 
years and established the interscholastic 
girls’ basketball program at Saginaw High 
School. 

After her marriage in 1918, her husband 
taught her to play tennis and she was 
known as the queen of Michigan tennis in 
the 1920’s and 1930’s. She won the Michigan 
State Closed Tournament 12 times, the 
Michigan State Open Tournament four times 
and the Saginaw Valley title 18 successive 
times between 1919 and 1936. She won her 
last tournament in 1947. 

Mrs. Riese was Michigan women’s cham- 
pion, won the Western open championship 
twice and was once runnerup in the Can- 
adian championship. She first won the 
Michigan women’s singles title in 1923 and 
returned in 1933 to win it for the sixth 
time. 

She leaves her husband. A sister, Mrs. 
Elgin Sherk (Joy Smith, ’09), died in 1961. 


1915 


MRS. JAMES FLEMING (Christina T. Kos- 
tova), Aug. 12 in Santa Monica, Calif., after 
a long illness. She was born Dec. 25, 1888, 
in Bulgaria and was a graduate of Hillsdale 
College who enrolled at Oberlin in 1914 to 
study for her A.M. When illness prevented 
her from carrying a full schedule, she was 
granted a second A.B. instead. Prior to her 
marriage in 1920, she was principal of two 
high schools in Iowa. 


MARGARET A. ROBSON, Sept.1lin Bowling 
Green, Ohio, where she taught Latin to 
three generations of young people prior to 
her retirement in 1962. She was born in 
Ovid, Mich., Aug. 17, 1892, and taught 
English and Latin in Lodi, Ohio, for a year 
before joining the faculty of Bowling Green 
High School in 1916. 

Miss Robson received her A.M. at Colum- 
bia in 1930 and did further study at William 
and Mary and at Madison University. She 
was active in cultural and religious groups 
and was a co-sponsor of the Tri-Hi-Y. The 
Chamber of Commerce gave her its ‘‘Out- 
standing Citizen Award” and in the course 
of her 4515 years at Bowling Green more 
than a few parents insisted that their chil- 
dren study Latin for the sole purpose of 
spending two years with Miss Robson. 


1916 


MRS. JOSEPH W. CHARLTON (Maude 
Emily Clements), July 4 at Grinnell (Iowa) 
General Hospital after an extended illness. 
She was born in Lima, Ohio, Aug. 12, 1891. 

Prior to her marriage in 1921, Mrs. Charl- 
ton taught Latin and English (her Oberlin 
majors) at Ashland (Ohio) High School. 
Her husband, ’14, an economics analyst for 
the White Motor Co. in Cleveland, received 
his Ph.D. at Chicago in 1927 and taught 
economics at Grinnell College from then 
until his death in 1957, Mrs. Charlton always 
took an active interest in young people and 
in affairs of the college and community. 
She was president of the Grinnell Hospital 
Auxiliary and she did substitute teaching 
at Grinnell High School. 

Survivors include her sister, Esther Jean, 
16, who had lived with her since 1958. 
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MRS. ROY E. FISHWICK (Ruth A. Faust), 
Aug. 18 at Shady Rest Manor in Paris, IIl., 
following two heart attacks. She studied 
at the Conservetory in 1912-13 and was a 
retired school teacher. Her husband died 
in 1940. A room in the Mudd Learning Cen- 
ter will be named in her honor. 


MRS. LYNN I. FULLER (Mildred Cumings), 
Aug. 26 in Painesville, Ohio, following a 
brief illness. She had lived in Painesville 
for 74 years and retired in 1958 after teach- 
ing history at Harvey High School for 39 
years. She previously taught at high schools 
in Kirtland and Perry, Ohio. 

Mrs. Fuller was born in Willoughby, Ohio, 
Feb. 8, 1893. She was secretary of the 
Northeastern Ohio Teachers Assn. in 1930 
and the Lake County (Ohio) Teachers’ In- 
stitute in 1934-35, and president of the Bet- 
terment Club in Painesville 1932-33. She 
did graduate study at Columbia, Oberlin, 
the National University of Mexico, and NYU 
and had traveled extensively. 

She leaves her husband, to whom she 
was married in 1958, a brother, Harold, and 
niece, Ruth. 


MRS. W. MARSHALL GALLOWAY (Alice 
Anderson), July 1 at Virginia Nursing Home 
in Waukesha, Wis. She was born in Chicago, 
Nov. 6, 1893, and was married June 20, 1920. 

Mrs. Galloway was always interested in 
art work, art exhibits and artists. She 
studied commercial art at the Chicago 
School of Applied and Normal Art, 1916- 
1918, and achieved a reputation for her var- 
ied artistic talents. She created, designed 
and made Christmas decorations of all sorts. 
She gave lectures to women’s and children’s 
clubs for many years, teaching others how 
to create beautiful items from everyday ma- 
terials. 

For 1315 years she was receptionist for 
seven doctors in a Chicago office and in the 
1950’s she helped her sister, the late Ruth 
Tooze, ’14, noted lecturer and author of 
children’s books. Mrs. Tooze died last June 
15: 

Mrs. Galloway was a past president of the 
North Shore Oberlin Women’s Club and she 
was active in the Women’s Club of Evanston, 
the University Guild of Kendall College and 
the First Baptist Church of Evanston. 

She leaves her husband, sons Gordon, ’43, 
of Waukesha and Bruce of Nashville, Tenn., 
and daughter Jean (Mrs. Paul Sauer) of 
Evanston. Walter Galloway, ’69, is a grand- 
son, 


1917 


REV. OTTO G. REUMAN, t, July 7 in W. 
Cornwall, Conn. He was born in Keown, 
Pa., April 21, 1889. A former missionary 
and a retired minister, he was named 
“Alumnus of the Year” at the GST’s 1962 
recognition day ceremonies. 

The Rev. Mr. Reuman received his A.B. 
from Yale in 1913, A.M. from Columbia in 
1915 and did additional study at Union 
Theological Seminary. After receiving his 
B.D. from Oberlin, he was secretary of the 
Fairfield County (Conn.) YMCA. He then 
became secretary for eight Eastern states 
for the YMCA and from 1919-1925 he was a 
missionary in China. 

From 1927 to 1957, Mr. Reuman served 
Congregational churches in St. Louis, Me- 
dina and Ravenna, Ohio, and Shelton, Conn. 
He was interim minister at churches in 
Waterbury and Kent, Conn., until 1962. 

Mr. Reuman leaves his wife, the former 
Katharine Pratt (Emke) whom he married 
in 1964, sons Paul, ’40, and Robert, daughter 
Marion Fay, and grandson Bruce, ’70. His 
first wife, the former Martha Bourne, died 
in 1925. His second (Clara Carruth, a trus- 
tee of Schauffler College) died in 1963. 


1918 


LOUISE DARST, Sept. 6 at Hanna House of 
University Hospitals, Cleveland, following 
a heart attack. She had resided at Wade 
Park Manor, Cleveland, for the past seven 
years. 

Miss Darst was born in Greene County, 
Ohio, Jan. 16, 1895. She taught 24 years at 
Shore High School, Euclid, Ohio, and was 
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school treasurer most of that time. She 
also taught at Euclid High School where 
she was head of the commercial department. 
After her retirement in 1953, she received 
training in the Bates method of eye therapy 
at the center in Los Angeles*and practiced 
in Cleveland for several years. 

Prior to teaching in Euclid, Miss Darst re- 
ceived the A.M. from New York University 
and taught commercial subjects at Mur- 
physboro, Ill. 

Shortly before her death, Miss Darst was 
honored for the 15 years she served as 
treasurer of the greater Cleveland Chapter, 
Ohio Retired Teachers’ Assn., during which 
time membership rose to 2,000. She was 
treasurer of the Oberlin Women’s Club of 
Cleveland for many years. 

There are no immediate survivors. Her 
sister, Mary Driehorst, ’15, is deceased. 


1919 


MARION W. MAIR, Aug. 22 in Columbus, 
Ohio, where she had lived since 1965 in 
Westminster Terrace, a Presbyterian retire- 
ment center. She was born in Plainfield, 
N.J., Aug. 16, 1896. 

From 1919 to 1945, Miss Mair taught physi- 
cal education at YWCA’s in Oakland, Calif., 
and Newark, N.J., at the senior high school 
in Atlantic City, at Arnold College in New 
Haven, and at the State Teachers’ College in 
Oneonta, N.Y. She received the A.M. from 
Columbia in 1932. At Oakland, in her first 
job, she organized an Athletic League Club 
which has held together ever since. She re- 
turned to Oakland in 1970 for the club’s 50th 
anniversary banquet. 

From 1945 to 1948, Miss Mair was execu- 
tive director of YWCA’s in Eureka, Calif., 
and Texarkana, Texas. She was dean of 
women, 1949-1950, at Friends Academy in 
Locust Valley, N.Y. 

In 1950 she became residence director ata 
dormitory of Southwest Texas State Col- 
lege and later at St. Lawrence University in 
Canton, N.Y. Prior to her retirement in 1963, 
she was a resident counselor at Ohio Uni- 
versity, the University of Michigan, and di- 
rector of the nurses’ residence at Syracuse 
(N.Y.) Memorial Hospital. 

Miss Mair wrote articles in journals and 
traveled widely. She leaves a brother, New- 
ton, and two cousins. Her sister, Mary, ’12, 
is deceased. 


1921 


GLENN HARRISON BENTON, Sept. 6 at his 
home in Springfield, Mo., after an apparent 
heart attack. A member of the Drury Col- 
lege faculty in Springfield for 51 years, he 
also was a minister of the United Presbyte- 
rian Church. 

He was born near Savannah, Ohio, Nov. 
19, 1888, and studied at the College of Woos- 
ter for two years and was superintendent of 
schools in Birmingham, Ohio, before com- 
pleting his undergraduate studies at Oberlin. 

Mr. Benton joined the Drury faculty as 
assistant professor of history in 1921 and re- 
ceived his A.M. from Oberlin in 1923 and 
Ph.D. from Iowa State in 1932. He also stud- 
ied at summer sessions at the University of 
Chicago. He taught history and political sci- 
ence at Drury, was dean from 1941 to 1954 
and was awarded an honorary LL.D. when 
he retired in 1959. He continued to teach in 
Drury’s summer graduate school and in 
evening classes during regular school terms. 
He also had served as a supply pastor until 
recently. 

Mr. Benton was pastor of Willard Pres- 
byterian Church in Springfield for 13 years 
and Prairie Brick Presbyterian Church in 
Mt. Vernon, Mo., for 10 years. He also had 
preached in various churches in Springfield 
and in the Ozarks area since 1921 and taught 
church school classes. He was ordained in 
1946, was a commissioner to the church's 
General Assembly in 1928 and moderator of 
the Synod of Missouri 1947-48. In 1964 he 


was Republican nominee for presidential 
elector from the 7th District. 

Mr. Benton was a lecturer on educational, 
religious, diplomatic and international af- 
fairs. He contributed more than 15 articles 
to the Dictionary of American History and 
was a member of the Springfield Public Li- 
brary board 1941-58, serving as president 
for the final four years. 

Mrs. Benton, the former Nellie Thomson 
whom he married in 1914, was an accom- 
plished ’cellist and was a member of the 
Musical Union when the Bentons lived in 
Oherlin. She died in 1957. Mr. Benton leaves 
daughters Vivian (Mrs. Stanley Terrill) and 
Tdella (Mrs. Charles Hucker); three sisters; 
three brothers, including Robert C., ’32, and 
five grandchildren. 


ERMA CHAMPNEY, Sept. 29 in Oberlin. 
She had been in failing health. She was 
born in Oberlin, June 1, 1899, and studied at 
the College 1917-19 and 1920-21. She was a 
secretary in the family business, A. F. 
Champney Coal Co., from 1921-1940 and was 
owner and manager until 1955 when she be- 
came a writer and proofreader for the 
Oberlin News-Tribune. From 1963 to 1969 
Miss Champney was an assistant in the 
Oberlin Public Library. 

She leaves sisters Gladys, ’18, of Ober- 
lin and Sylvia (Mrs. J. E. Johnson) of An- 
nandale, Va., and a brother, Lee, of Oberlin. 
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MRS. DONALD D. THOMPSON (Therese 
Powdermaker), unexpectedly Sept. 28 at her 
home in Baltimore after a long illness. She 
was born in Philadelphia, Sept. 29, 1900. 

From 1923 until her retirement in 1967, 
Mrs. Thompson taught physical education at 
Eastern High School in Baltimore and was 
guidance counselor at Patterson High School. 
She received the A.M. from Wisconsin in 
1926 and the Ed.D. from NYU in 1937. She 
did additional study at the University of 
Maryland and was the author of ‘Physical 
Education Activities for Students in Junior 
and Senior High Schools” and ‘‘Visual Aids 
for Teaching Physical Education.” 

In 1951-52 Mrs. Thompson was an ex- 
change teacher in London. She traveled ex- 
tensively, making two trips around the 
world (one for 14 months), and she spent 
nine weeks traveling each year for 25 years. 
She became a semi-professional lecturer and 
photographer, giving travelogues in hotels 
and appearing on programs in schools, clubs 
and churches. Under the sponsorship of the 
Enoch Pratt Free Library and the American 
Academy of Science, she conducted an il- 
i P lecture series throughout Mary- 
land. 

Last year, Mrs. Thompson spent three 
months touring Russia and Siberia. She was 
a past president of the Maryland Association 
of Health, Physical Education and Recrea- 
tion. 

Her husband, to whom she was married 
in 1937, died in 1949. She leaves a niece and 
two nephews. 


MRS. HARRY M. WILL (Helen B. Thom- 
son), Oct. 1 at the Anna Maria Nursing 
Home in Aurora, Ohio, following a long ill- 
ness. She had lived in Shelby, Ohio, since 
1967. Her husband, ’22, died of cancer last 
March 26. Mrs. Will was born in Duluth, 
Minn., Aug. 5, 1899, and majored in physical 
education. She was class secretary 1918-19 
and a member of the Honor Court 1921-22. 
Prior to her marriage in 1923, she was in- 
structor of P.E. at Hamline University. She 
taught in the Cleveland public schools and 
was a physiotherapist at Crile Clinic 1923- 
26, when her husband was alumni director 
for Case School of Applied Science. She 
leaves daughters Barbara (Mrs. Fred Gard- 
ner) and Nancy (Mrs. John Mihelick Jr.), 
six grandchildren, sister Marion, '25 (Mrs. 
Russell Hagans), brother Gordon, her step- 
mother, and half brothers F. McRae, Dou- 
gal and Keith. Because Mrs. Will was in the 
hospital when her husband died and was un- 
able to have a memorial service for him, a 
joint service was held for them both at Ply- 
mouth Church in Shaker Heights, Ohio. 
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MRS. THEODORE E. WIERSEMA (Mildred 
T. Zoller), Sept. 1 in Sun City, Calif. She 
was born Nov. 10, 1900, in Mt. Morris, I1., 
and attended Oberlin 1919-20. She received 
a music supervisor’s certificate at the Uni- 
versity of Montana in 1921 and taught at 
Elso and Hardin, Mont., 1920-21 and 1922-93. 
She received her A.B. from Mt. Morris Col- 
lege in 1925, her A.M. from Michigan in 
1928 and did further study at Detroit Teach- 
ers’ College, Wayne University, Eastern 
Michigan, Michigan State, and the Univer- 
sity of Arizona. 

She was married in 1930 and taught at 
Northern High School in Pontiac, Mich., 
from 1930 to 1965. She was a member of the 
Michigan Alumni Board 1948-52, a director 
of Family Service of Oakland County 
(Mich.), an officer of the American Feder- 
ation of Teachers, and active in many civic 
organizations. 
$A 
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GEORGE W. DUDDERAR, JR., April 12 af- 
ter a heart attack in Pittsburgh, Pa., at the 
home of his brother, Austin, With whom he 
resided. 

Mr. Dudderar was born in Relay, Md., 
July 30, 1902, and majored in economics at 
Oberlin. From 1924 until his retirement in 
1966, he was employed by the Chesapeake 
and Potomac Telephone Co. of West Vir- 
ginia as adjuster, sales supervisor and traf- 
fic engineer of its Charleston office and for 
many years aS manager of its Morgantown 
office. In the 1930's he was Monongalia 
County tennis champion for several years. 

In addition to his brother, Mr. Dudderar 
leaves son George III, 51, daughter Mrs. 
Barbara Meadows, brothers Hammond and 
Gilbert, and sister Caroline. His wife, the 
former Mildred Boyer whom he married in 
1926, died in 1963. 

02 ee ee 
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CHARLES ARTHUR DANN JR., June 28 in 
Valley Stream, N.Y., where he had been a 
Teal estate broker and resident for 36 years. 
He leaves his wife (Rachel Protzman, ’28) 
whom he married in 1929, daughters Mrs. 
James Little (Mary Frances, ’52) of Hyatts- 
ville, Md., and Mrs. George Little (Doris) of 
Dallas, son Charles A. III of Berkeley, sis- 
ters Mrs. E. E. Count (Charlotte, ’24), Eve- 
lyn, 30, Mrs. Leon S. Bohlmann (Mary, ’31) 


and Mrs. John R. Truran Jr. (Cora, ’39), 
and ten grandchildren. 
ALICE C. FERGUSON, Aug. 1 at Allen 


Memorial Hospital in Oberlin following a 
short illness. A faculty member at Ashland 
College since 1940, she had been chairman 
of classical and modern languages since 
1948, 

Miss Ferguson was born in Oberlin, Oct. 
8, 1905, and was graduated with honors from 
Cleveland East High School and summa cum 
laude from Oberlin. She was a member of 
Phi Beta Kappa. She received the Ph.D. 
from Chicago in 1934 and did research in 
Paris, London and the Vatican Library in 
Rome, 1934-37. She was associate professor 
of classical languages at Lynchburg (Va.) 
College before going to Ashland. She re- 
sided in Oberlin. 
ea 
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MRS. BURTON F. WATT (Virginia V. Kit- 
tinger), July 13 in Los Banos, Calif. She 
Was born in Buffalo, June 5, 1907, and was 
Married in 1930. She taught art (1928-31) at 
Bay High School, Bay Village, Ohio, studied 
at Brockport (N.Y.) State Teachers’ College, 
received the M.S. in education from Buffalo 
(N.Y.) State Teachers’ College in 1953, 
taught in elementary schools (1948-53) in 
Middleport, N.Y., and (1953-59) Youngstown, 

Y., and in Los Banos. She leaves her 
husband and a son, James. 
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MRS. D. ERNEST BAILEY (Theodosia 
Reed), Aug. 2 at Luray, Va., while she was 
on a vacation trip with her daughter and 
son-in-law, Mr. and Mrs. Richard L. Mat- 
tocks of Southern Pines, N.C., and their 
children, 

She had made her home with the Mat- 
tocks since 1963 and had lived in Southern 
Pines since her marriage in 1933. Her hus- 
band, known as “Judge” Bailey for his long, 
distinguished service as a magistrate in 
Southern Pines and a member of the town 
council, was a widower with eight children. 
She enjoyed being mother to them and in 
time five of her own. She was organist at 
Brownson Memorial Church and organized 
its first choir, 

During WWII she was ticket agent for the 
Seaboard Air Line Railroad. In 1955, the 
year that her husband retired, Mrs. Bailey 
had a mild coronary. A cerebral accident in 
1956 left her hands “less useful than be- 
fore.” Her husband died in 1961. 

In addition to Mrs. Mattocks, Mrs. Bailey 
leaves two other daughters, two sons, three 
stepdaughters, four stepsons, sisters Mrs. 
Horace Joseph (Kathleen Reed, ’32) and 
Adeline, and a number of grandchildren. 

She was born in Sheffield, Pa., Sept. 20, 
1908, graduated with honors and was a mem- 
ber of Phi Beta Kappa. 


MRS. CHARLES ELBERT HODGES (Ger- 
trude L. Brockett), Aug. 29 in Kenmore, 
N.Y., after a short illness. She was born in 
Wayland, N.Y., May 21, 1908, and graduated 
with honors in mathematics. She was a 
member of Phi Beta Kappa. 

Mrs. Hodges received the A.M. at Brown 
in 1931 and taught mathematics at Hough- 
ton College and at North Collins, N.Y., High 
School and Kenmore Jr. High until 1945. 
She was married in 1942. 

For many years Mrs. Hodges was finan- 
cial secretary of the Kenmore United Meth- 
odist Church. She was a past president of 
the Kenmore Culture Club and a troop 
leader, camp counselor and board member 
of the Buffalo area Girl Scouts. Her father 
was the first mayor of Kenmore and super- 
visor of the Town of Tonawanda for many 
years. 

Mrs. Hodges leaves her husband, son 
David, daughter Dorothy (Mrs. Carl Groh- 
man), two sisters and two grandchildren. 


WILLIAM H. SCHUTT, July 24 in Rich- 
mond, Va. Memorial services were held 
July 26 at Grace Covenant Presbyterian 
Church, Richmond, where he had been min- 
ister of music for 32 years. He also had 
played for the Kiwanis Travelogue Series in 
Richmond for the last several years. 

Mr. Schutt was born in Litchfield, Ill, 
Nov. 6, 1908, and majored in economics at 
Oberlin. He received the Mus.B. in organ 
in 1932 and was pianist and accompanist for 
the Glee Club in 1931-32 and also a member 
of Musical Union. He became an associate 
of the American Guild of Organists in 1933 
and received the master’s in sacred music 
at Union Seminary in 1939. 

From 1932 to 1937, Mr. Schutt was minister 
of music at the Methodist Church in Cuya- 
hoga Falls, Ohio. While studying at the 
Seminary, he was at the Congregational 
Church of S. Norwalk, Conn. From April 
1943 to January 1946 he was a sergeant in the 
Army, serving as a chaplain’s assistant at 
Camp Lee, Va., and as a clerk-typist and 
teletype operator in England, France, Bel- 
gium and Okinawa. The musical program 
he headed in Richmond involved 190 persons 
and included five singing choirs and two 
handbell choirs. He was organist and choir 
director. 

Mr. Schutt leaves his wife, the former 
Flora Sheppard whom he married in 1939, 
sons William F. and Edward A., daughter 
Mary (Mrs. J. Dudley Weaver), sisters Mrs. 
Albert F. Gegenheimer (Betty Schutt, ’32) 
and Mrs. John M. Burr (Mary Schutt, '37) 
and one grandson. 


——————_— 
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ELEANOR TYLER, Aug. 26 at her home in 
Newtonville, Mass. She was assistant dean 
of the Boston University College of Liberal 
Arts. 

Miss Tyler was born in Bellaire, Ohio, Oct. 
7, 1911. She received her A.M. from Colum- 
bia and held a professional diploma in 
guidance and counseling from Columbia. 
Before going to Boston in 1961, she was as- 
sociate dean of students and dean of women 
at Bethany College and at the University of 
Arkansas. In 1960 she was appointed by the 
secretary of defense to the Defense Ad- 
visory Committee on Women in the Serv- 
ices. In that same year she became a mem- 
ber of the Women’s Planning Committee 
for Japan International Christian Univer- 
sity. She also spent two months on a peo- 
ple-to-people mission in the Middle East. 

She coordinated BU’s six-year medical 
program and the College of Liberal Arts 
honors program. Miss Tyler leaves a 
brother, George, of New York Cli: 
eS ee a ee ee eee 
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THEODORE C. FOGLE, July 12 of cancer in 


Hardin Memorial Hospital, Kenton, Ohio. 
He was born in Dunkirk, Ohio, Sept. 21, 
1913, and taught school there in 1937-38. 

Mr. Fogle was president and general man- 
ager of A. E. Roby Ince., printers and sta- 
tioners, in Kenton. He joined the Roby firm 
in 1941 after being a statistician for the De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

He leaves his wife, the former Mary Jes- 
ter whom he married in 1939, his mother, 
Mrs. Charles H. Fogle, and a nephew. 


1938 
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DEAN ALDER WOODRUFF, Sept. 2 of can- 
cer at his home in Falls Church, Va. He 
was a senior official with the Central In- 
telligence Agency. 

Mr. Woodruff was born Nov. 29, 1915, in 
Philippopolis, Bulgaria, where his father 
(Lyle, ’03) and mother were missionaries. 
He graduated from the gymnasium in Sofia 
and attended the University of Munich in 
1935-36. He entered Oberlin as a junior. 
He received the A.M. from Fletcher School 
of Diplomacy in 1939. 

From 1940-42, when he became a research 
analyst for the O.S.S. in Washington, Mr. 
Woodruff was a reporter for the Cleveland 
News and assistant publicity director for 
Cleveland College of Western Reserve Uni- 
versity. He joined the CIA in 1947 after 
three years in the Naval Reserve. 

Mr. Woodruff leaves his wife (Elizabeth 
Anderson, ’39) whom he married in 1939, 
sons Peter, ’63, Brian and Alan, daughters 
Mrs. David Ford (Wendy, ’66) and Rose- 


mary, ’71, and four grandchildren. 
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ROBERT W. GLIER, July 10 at his parents’ 
home in Fort Thomas, Ky. He had been ill 
for two years. He was born in Cincinnati, 
Nov. 18, 1942, and majored in mathematics. 
He received the M.S. in statistics at Stanford 
in 1967 and was working toward his Ph.D. 
when he become ill in the summer of 1970. 
He returned to Fort Thomas and took a posi- 
tion as a teacher at Amelia (Ohio) High 
School, but gave it up because of his health. 
He leaves his parents, Mr. and Mrs. William 
Y. Glier, 
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JAMES E. MIGHT JR., Sept. 9 when a car 
he was driving went out of control and 
struck a tree near Canfield, Ohio, his home- 
town. Three 17-year-old passengers in the 
auto were injured. The accident happened 
two days before registration for fall classes. 

James was born April 2, 1953, in Balti- 
more and he graduated from Canfield High 
School in 1971. He leaves his parents, Dr. 
and Mrs. James E., Sr., sisters Linda and 
Carol and brother Kevin. 
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LARRY ABRAHAM received the M.S. in 
physical education last August from Kansas 
State Teachers College. On Sept. 2 he was 
best man for KEITH LEUNG and Bonnie 
Ashbaugh, ’72. He has been accepted at 
Columbia Teachers College’s physical edu- 
cation department, for doctoral work in 
motor learning (neuropsychology). He has 
been awarded an Educational Research 
Traineeship which covers all tuition and 
fees and provides a ‘‘generous monthly 
stipend.’”” His address: Whittier Hall 203, 
1230 Amsterdam Ave., New York, N. Y. 
10027. 

JOE BLITMAN is working for J-Cinemax 
International Releasing Corp., New York 
City, a film distribution company. As gen- 
eral manager, his responsibilities include 
booking films in New York City, Philadel- 
phia, and Washington, D. C., creating ad- 
vertising campaigns and developing new 
projects. He plans to work on film produc- 
tion in Mexico in ‘‘a year or so.” Joe was 
formerly a writer-researcher for the New 
York City Department of Consumer Affairs. 

DEBORAH JONES and JESSE BAUM- 
GOLD were married Aug. 6 at Rochester, 
N. Y. Leslie Smith, ’73, was maid of honor. 
Guests included JENNIFER HOCHSCHILD, 
STEPHEN RISTOW, JUDY BELGRADE and 
PETER REEVES. Debbie began graduate 
political science studies at Princeton this 
fall, and Jesse is in his second year of grad- 
uate work at the Center for Brain Research, 
University of Rochester. Home address: 52 
Stewart St., Rochester 14620. 

DELORES CRENSHAW spent last sum- 
mer doing research on how the National 
Division of the United Methodist Board of 
Missions relates to concerns of minority 
groups. She is a student at Union Theolog- 
ical Seminary. 

DAVID EATON is currently a doctoral 
student in geography and environmental 
engineering at Johns Hopkins. Earlier this 
year he received masters degrees in envi- 
ronmental health and public works adminis- 
tration from the University of Pittsburgh. 
David has also published several mono- 
graphs and papers on environmental prob- 
lems. Address: 5 East 33rd St. (Apt. 11), 
Baltimore, Md. 21218 (Phone 301/243-0850). 


GREGORY FARMAN and GERALDINE 
MATELSKI were married last January. He 
is studying for his master’s in education at 
the University of Texas. Address: 4012 Hy- 
ridge, Austin, Texas 78759. 

ELLIOT FIGMAN is teaching high school 
English at Gateway Regional Junior-Senior 
High School in Huntington, Mass. 

FREDERICK FISHER is studying archi- 
tecture at UCLA this year and is living in 
Los Angeles. 
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MARTIN GENT and JANNEANE FERGU- 
SON were married in Pittsburgh Aug. 26. 


Oberlin guests included KATHY NUCK- 
OLLS Monti, JENNIFER and Susan, ’69, 
HOCHSCHILD, and Stuart Ferguson, ’74. 


MARCIA GRIGLAK, her sister Debbie, and 
KAREN DOBBS provided the music. Mar- 
tin is continuing his graduate work in chem- 
istry at Yale and she was seeking employ- 
ment. 

ALLISON BRUNBERG was married Aug. 
12 to Robert C. Grayson in Seattle, Wash. 
They are living in Cambridge, Mass., while 
he attends Harvard Law School. She is a 
teller at a Boston bank. 


MARK and SUSAN (LUTMAN) GREEN- 
WALD are living in Boston (70 Fenway, 
Apt. 54) where she is in the first year of a 
four-year graduate program in architecture 
at M.1.T. and he is a first-year student at 
Harvard Medical School. 


MARIAN HAHN received the Mus.M. last 
June from Juilliard. During the. summer 
she participated in the University of Mary- 
land piano competition and placed second. 
She also traveled to Bolzano, Italy, for the 
Busoni International Competition and re- 
ceived fifth prize. Marian was one of 60 
contestants from 24 countries in the Italian 
competition and the only American to 
reach the finals and receive a prize. This 
year she is continuing study at Juilliard 
with Ilona Kabos. 

Airman Ist Class BILL HALTEMAN, 
U.S.A.F., has completed training at the De- 
fense Language Institute’s West Coast 
Branch, Monterey, Calif. He is assigned to 
Goodfelow A.F.B., Tex., for duty with the 
Air Force Security Service. 


TOM and Marilyn HAYNES have moved 
to Pontiac, Mich. He’s enrolled in an 
M.F.A. sculpture program at the Cranbrook 
Academy of Art. 

TULLE HAZELRIGG is in Stockholm this 
year, taking courses in the Swedish lan- 
guage, ceramics and art. 

NANCY ROSEN was married last May 13 to 
Edward Hildebrand III, 68, at Bethesda, Md. 
Oberlinians present included Richard Far- 
ner, 68; Robert Davidson, ’70: Guy, ’70, and 
Nikki Van Duser; JUD-TH STILES Cook; 
Ross Beatty, ’68. Nancy is librarian and tu- 
tor at Storm King School, a boys’ boarding 
school, at Cornwall-on-Hudson, N. Y. Ed 
teaches music and social studies at the same 
school. 


BRENDA JOHNS and Betsy Kip, ’72, are 
studying at the University of Michigan. 
Brenda plans to receive an M.A. in lin- 
guistics this December, although she expects 
to remain in Ann Arbor “at least until next 
summer to debate whether to go on for a 
Ph.D., and take more courses.” They are 
living at 1723 Broadview Lane, Apt. 307, 
Ann Arbor 48105. 

STANLEY KOSHI received the M.A. in 
applied music and performance Aug. 12 
from the University of Northern Colorado, 
Greeley. 

KATHERINE KRALL has returned from 
a year in Orange, France, and is working 
on an M.A. in French at Tufts University. 


1972 HI-O-HI 

A limited number of copies of the 
1972 Hi-O-Hi are now available for 
$7.50, including postage and han- 
dling. Send check or money order to: 

Oberlin College Hi-O-Hi 

Wilder Hall 

Oberlin, Ohio 44074 

Check or money order should be 
made payable to Oberlin College Hi- 
O-Hi. 
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BRIAN MILLER is teaching Russian at 
West Hartford (Conn.) Public Schools. 

ANN MORELLI has received an M.A.T. 
from Harvard. 

FRANCES BASH and William Mross, ’72, 
were married Aug. 12 in Port Republic, Md. 
Best man was FRANK LEE and the bride’s 
sister, Nancy, was matron of honor. Jeff 
Bash, ’63, and Richard Bryant were ushers. 
Joyce Bash, ’63, Bob Herbert, ’74, and ’73-ers 
Irving Wexler, Glenn Davis and Andy Tre- 
chak were among the guests. Bill is study- 
ing law at the University of Tulsa, Okla., 
and Fran was looking for a job. ; 

CARL NITCHIE has been named first 
bassoonist for the Atlanta Symphony, under 
the direction of Robert Shaw. He was sec- 
ond bassoonist during the 1971-72 season. 

GEOFFREY A. OELSNER JR. was a child 
care worker last year at the Louise Home 
in Portland, Ore. Last summer he began an 
MAT course at Webster College (Mo.) in the 
field of language arts and specially geared 
to open classrooms. Now he is teaching 5- 
10 year olds at the Pacers Free School in 
Shawnee Mission, Kan. 

NANCY PEREGRIM spent last summer 
in Geneva, Switzerland, doing economic re- 
search and work on trade policy matters 
for the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade. Following travel in Europe she re- 
turned to Princeton to resume graduate 
studies. 

RICHARD RODSTEIN received the MS. 
in radio-television production from the 
Newhouse School of Public Communica- 
tions, Syracuse University, in August. He 
is an announcer and assistant to the pro- 
grem director at Detroit’s fine arts station, 
WQRS. Address: c/o WQRS, 1200 Sixth St., 
Detroit 48226. 

MEGANNE ROOT is on the faculty of the 
semester at Grailville, a student-directed 
program for undergraduate women. Her 
area of responsibility is community involve- 
ment. They’re located on a big farm near 
Cincinnati—visiting Oberlinians welcome! 
Address is Grailville, Loveland, Ohio 45140. 

WALTER SHAFFER and Ann Hammack, 
’70, were married June 25 at the Menucha 
Retreat Center, Portland, Ore. He also at- 
tended the University of California and is 
now in medical school in San Francisco, 
where they are living. 

DAVID SIMPSON is living at 1180 Cham- 
bers Rd., Apt. 123-A, Columbus, Ohio 43210. 
He’s in the second year of an Ohio State 
experimental social psychology doctorate 
program. under a National Defense Title IV 
fellowship. 

ANN WALLACE ran the costume crew at 
the University of Northern Colorado’s 
theater last summer and is now working on 
an M.F.A. in drama at Carnegie-Mellon. 

CAROL WItNCENC has become principal 
flutist with the St. Paul-Minneapolis Cham- 
ber Orchestra. She also is scheduled to 
make a solo debut at Carnegie Hall on Dec. 
14, 
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CAROLYNN TEMPEST and James Baer, 
69, are planning to be married Nov. 25 in 
Princeton, N. J., and ‘‘would like to invite 
all our friends to our wedding.’’ He has been 
working in Chicago as an adult education 
instructor at City College, and she has been 
employed part-time in a law firm. They 
are planning to move to Argentina in 
December and will spend one or two years 
in South America. Her address is 14 Cald- 
well Dr., Princeton, N. J. 08540. 


SAMUEL BRIAN has joined the staff at 
Forest Street School, Orange, N. J. He was 
formerly a reporter-photographer for the 
Greater Philadelphia Group News. 

L. CAROLYN COSBY and Glenn Edwards, 
"12, were married July 1. Carolyn is a re- 
search analyst with Action for a Better 
Community in Rochester, N. Y. 

Pianist JAMES GEMMELL has received a 
$3,000 Henry Morrison Flagler Museum mu- 
sic scholarship. He is in a doctorate program 
at Juilliard, studying under Ania Dorfmann, 
and is the third recipient of the scholarship 
designed to help young artists further their 
music education. 
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PHILIP GLEASON is a first-year student 
at the Law School, University of Virginia. 
Address: 336 15th St., N. W., Charlottesville, 


Va. 

DOUGLAS GRAHAM, Army second lieu- 
tenant, has begun active duty at Ft. Ben- 
jamin Harrison, Indianapolis, Ind. He re- 
ceived a Masters of Management degree 
last May 25 from Vanderbilt University 
Graduate School of Management, and also 
was commissioned in the U. S. Army Re- 
serve’s Finance Corps. He was elected by 
Naval and Army ROTC colleagues to the 
national military honor society, Scabbard 
and Blade. Last summer he was assistant 
director of headquarters programs at the 
Boy Scouts of America’s national camping 
facility in Cimarron, N. M. 

ALAN HAGAN received the master’s in 
international affairs last June from Colum- 
bia. He now is a personnel management 
specialist at the Baltimore Social Security 
Administration’s Division of Personnel. His 
wife (ALICE McBRIDE) “has taken a more 
at-home turn after a year of being the 
breadwinner by means of her job at the 
Ministers and Missionaries Benefits Board 
of the American Baptist Convention.” Ad- 
dress: 4 West Bend Ct., Apt. C, Baltimore, 
Md. 21207. 

PHILIP HALLA married Doreen M. Cape- 
tanelis July 15 at Haverhill, Mass. 

ELLING HOEM is band director this year 
at McNary Senior and Whiteaker Junior 
High Schools, Salem, Ore. He and his wife, 
Connie, who worked in the Conservatory 
and Kettering Libraries while Elling was an 
undergraduate, are parents to Ricky, 2, and 
Robby. 1. 

BERTHA SAFFORD was married last 
summer to John Hruby of Seattle, Wash., at 
her Peterborough, N. H. home. They held 
a second ceremony in the Swiss Alps and 
spent the summer bicycling in Europe. Both 
began medical studies this fall at the Uni- 
versity of Washington School of Medicine, 
Seattle. Their address: 4244 N.E. 92nd St., 
Seattle 98115. 

ARTHUR MAYER is teaching fifth grade 
this year in Peel County, Ont., a Toronto 
suburb. 

DORIS PARKE received the master of 
sacred music from Union Theological Sem- 
inary in May. On Aug. 12 she was married 
to James A. Brinson (also a Union grad- 
uate) at Simpson United Methodist Church 
in Fort Wayne, Ind. Jim is organist-choir- 
master at St. Paul’s Episcopal Church in 
Winter Haven, Fla., and Doree hoped to 
find a church music position in the area 
after they got settled. 

ERSKINE PETERS, post-baccalaureate, 
finished his conscientious objector assign- 
ment Aug. 31 and entered Princeton’s grad- 
uate English program in September. He is 
working toward a Ph.D., specializing in 
Afro-American literature. 

After two years’ teaching 6th grade in 
Bloomfield, Conn., TOM POWERS has en- 
rolled at Harvard Law School. Address: 
Hastings Hall 441, Cambridge, Mass. 02138. 

ROBERT PREER is living in Cambridge, 
Mass., and is a social worker for the state’s 
department of public welfare. He has been 
active in the Massachusetts Social Workers’ 
Guild, Local 509, AFL-CIO, and is his office 
steward. 

LORRAINE ROSAL has received her 
Ed.M. in early childhood education from 
Boston University. She is employed by 
Boston Educational Research, where she is 
working on a reading readiness project for 
pre-school and kindergarten children, par- 
ticularly for inner city children. Address: 
Se noushton St., Apt. 2, Somerville, Mass. 
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STEVEN SCHNEEBAUM and Karen Mc- 
Govern, '71, were married Aug. 20 in West- 
bury, N. Y. They have returned to Rome, 
Italy, where Steven teaches at an American 
high school and Karen teaches English to 
Italians at a language school. They’re both 
attending the University of Rome in their 
“spare time,” and Steven is looking for 
work in journalism. Address: “Piazza di 
et Egidio, 14, Interno 1-B, 00153 Rome, 

a. 

JUDITH SMALL has received an M.A.T. 

fromm Harvard. 
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CONSTANCE SPRINGER is spending the 

ian In Denmark under the Scandinavian 
nar program. i i 
Potent g She is at the Stovring 

JAN TING and his wife, Helen, both re- 
ceived the M.A. in Asian Studies from the 
University of Hawaii in May. They spent 
the summer visiting the Soviet Union, Po- 
land, East Germany and Czechoslovakia, for 
a comparison of Chinese and Soviet-style 
Socialism. This fall they are living in Cam- 
bridge, Mass., where Jan is attending Har- 
vard Law School and Helen is taking a year 
wanes oe at Boston University. 

ress: ine St., . i 
oan Apt. 3, Cambridge 

After a year of travel and working in 
Germany, CAROLINE WAREHAM has set- 
tled in Mansfield, Ohio. She is an academic 
counselor at the Mansfield Regional Branch 
of Ohio State University and is living in a 
“big old farmhouse” in the country south 
of town. 

Sister MARY FRANCIS WILKINSON is 
working on a religion teacher training 
team for the Diocese of Richmond, Va. She 
helps staff a resources center for religious 
education that serves Roman Catholic par- 
ishes in the Tidewater and Peninsula areas 
of Southeastern Virginia, as well as area 
military bases. 

SALLY WILLIAMS is departmental sec- 
retary in the Cancer Research Center of 
Tufts University School of Medicine. 

PHIL WOODBURY is enrolled in a grad- 
uate program at the University of Stock- 
joe Institute for English Speaking Stu- 

ents. 
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MICHAEL ALUSHIN has received a J.D. 
from Harvard. 

CATHERINE COMPTON is a teaching fel- 
low in viola at the University of Michigan 
School of Music. She began work on the 
Mus.M. in 1971, after obtaining a teaching 
certificate and teaching French part-time 
at the Detroit Waldorf School in 1970-71. 
Having resumed her music studies, she re- 
ports, “I feel home at last.’’ Address: 1507 
Jones Dr., #33, Ann Arbor, Mich. 48105. 

CARL DETTMAN began medical studies 
this fall at Boston University School of 
Medicine. He has received an M.A. in his- 
tory from the University of Chicago and has 
taken pre-medical courses at the University 
of Illinois. His wife, Lavina, who graduated 
from Illinois in 1971, has been working in a 
University of Chicago research laboratory. 

The Rev. CHARLES EASTMAN has been 
selected as the new minister of the First 
Congregational Church of North Miami, Fla. 
He received an M. Div. June 15 from Har- 
vard. 

MIKE JARVIS has entered a Ph.D. pro- 
gram in clinical psychology at the Univer- 
sity of Southern California, Los Angeles. 
He has a National Institute of Mental 
Health fellowship which pays for tuition 
and expenses and he is living in Glendale. 

NANCY (COFFIN) and Dan Kurtz, ’68, 
are living at 413 W. Hoover Ave., Apt. 2, 
Ann Arbor 48103. She graduated from Yale 
Law School last June and has finished 
taking the Michigan Bar Examination. She 
is an attorney with the Detroit law firm of 
Dykema, Gossett, Spencer, Goodnow and 
Trigg. Dan was separated from the U. S. 
Navy in July “after three years and nine 
months of misery.” He’s begun work to- 
ward the Ph.D. in psychobiology at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan under a reinstated 
1968 National Science Foundation fellow- 
ship, the G.I. Bill and a ‘‘Nancy C. Kurtz 
Scholarship.” : } 

MAJ-BRITT LINDGREN is completing 
doctoral examinations this fall at Stanford. 

DEBORAH LIPTON received the master’s 
in piano pedagogy and literature from the 
University of Texas last summer. Her thesis 
was a recital and research paper entitled, 
“The Care and Instruction of the Freshman 
Pianist.”’ She is on the faculty at Angelo 
State University, San Angelo, Tex., teach- 
ing piano and voice. Address: Apt. 49, 3130 
W. Beauregard, San Angelo 76901. 

CHR'STOPHER LYMAN has received a 
J.D. from Harvard. 


JUDITH MARKMAN is associate producer 
for the documentary unit of WCKT tele- 
vision in Miami, Fla. Her address: 11011 N. 
Kendall Drive, Miami. 

MARIALYCE NORMAN received her M.A. 
in special education from the University of 
Connecticut last May. Since June she has 
been working at the Hahnemann Center for 
Exceptional Children, Philadelphia, Pa. 

DEBORAH PALMER has finished work 
on her M.A. in linguistics at the University 
of Michigan and is spending 1972-73 at the 
University of Marburg, Germany, collect- 
ing data on German dialects for her Ph.D. 
dissertation. She has a scholarship from the 
Deutscher Akademischer Austauschdienst. 

Mr. and Mrs. JAMES H. REID (Barbara 
Stergis, ’68) have moved to 20 Concord 
Ave., Cambridge, Mass. Jim is teaching 
French at the Commonwealth School in 
Boston and Barbara is a first-year law stu- 
dent at Harvard. 

LINDA ROBERSON has begun her sec- 
ond year of law studies at the University 
of Wisconsin Law School. She spends her 
spare time working at the Community 
Law Office, ‘‘an organization run by law 
students which does uncontested divorces 
and legal name changes for married 
women who want to return to using their 
Own names,” she writes. Her husband 
teaches philosophy at the university. 

DEBORAH HORN was married Aug. 19 to 
Michael Roosevelt in Schenectady, N. Y. 
He is a 1969 Harvard College graduate, and 
a 1972 graduate of Columbia University 
School of Law, New York City Snewisea 
doctoral candidate at Teachers College, 
Columbia University. The marriage was 
performed by Rev. David W. Clarkie55; 
Oberlin director of develonment, assisted 
by Rev. James Murphy, a Roman Catholic 
priest. Oberlinians in attendance included 
Kathryn Horn, ’67, sister of the bride and 
maid of honor: JANE (FRIOU) and David 
68, Clemens; DEBORAH WALWORTH Mill- 
key; and Helen Wilson Horn, ’39, mother of 
the bride. Her father was the late F. Hub- 
berd Horn, ’37. Deborah and Michael are 
living in San Francisco, where he has 
joined the law firm of Heller, Erhman, 
White and McAuliffe and she is continuing 
work on her doctorate. 

CECIL (Butch) WASHTNGTON is teach- 
ing and consulting at the University of 
California Medical School/Hospitals and 
Clinics, San Francisco, as a clinical social 
therapist. He plans to continue his grad- 
uate work is epidemiology at the University 
of California, Berkeley, where he has been 
awarded a graduate fellowship. 

ELLEN WASSERMANN, graduate student 
at the Peabody Conservatory of Music, was 
the winner Aug. 5 of a $2,500 first prize in 
the 1972 University of Marvland Interna- 
tional Piano Competition. She also Isa 
vocal coach, staff accompanist and member 
of the piano faculty at Peabody. She was 
to leave Peabody this fall to accent an ap- 
pointment as music faculty member at 
California State University, Haywood. 


ANNE WILLIS graduated from the Uni- 
versity Pennsylvania Law School in June 
and is now working for a law firm in 
Philadelphia. 
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MICHAEL ACREE is doing computer pro- 
gramming and data analysis for the psy- 
chology department at Clark University, 
Worcester, Mass., while continuing work on 
his Ph.D. in clinical psychology. He has 
completed a clinical psychology internship 
at Boston’s VA hospital and is finishing his 
master’s thesis on a topic in statistics. 

ANNE BRUDEVOLD has received an 
M.A.T. from Harvard. 

STEVEN CLARFIELD received the Ph.D. 
in clinical psychology from the University 
of Rochester in July. He has become a 
staff psychologist at the Children’s Psy- 
chiatric Center, Monmouth County, N. J., 
in charge of establishing and developing 
community mental health programs. His 
wife (INGRID JACOBSON) is on the Mon- 
mouth County Conservatory of Music piano 
faculty and expects to do accompaniment 
work for local musical programs. Address: 
18 Daniel Dr., Little Silver, N. J. 07739. 
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Lee, '69, and REBECCA (KAISER) Coop- 
rider are in Pittsburgh. He’s doing com- 
puter science graduate work at Carnegie- 
Mellon and she is doing graduate work in 
drama at the University of Pittsburgh. 

WARREN DARCY is lecturer in music at 
the University of Illinois (Urbana) this 
year. He is teaching several music theory 
courses and is in the final stages of prepara- 
tion for the D.M.A. in composition at UI. 
His wife (Marsha Quesenberry, '68) is teach- 
ing piano privately. 

ROBERT DWORAK, M.A.T., received the 
Certificate of Advanced Graduate Study 
from the School of Education, University of 
Massachusetts, last June. This year he is 
teaching grades 6-8 in the Westminster West 
Community School near Putney, Vt. 

STEPHANIE MOSTOVOY and Joel Green- 
berg were married April 9 in Philadelphia. 
She is performing with the Concerto Soloists 
of Philadelphia and teaches in the public 
schools. Joel is a Ph.D. candidate in bio- 
medical engineering at the University of 
Pennsylvania and plans to enter medical 
school after he receives his engineering 
degree in a year. Among those attending 
the wedding were Tom, ’67, and FRAN- 
CINE (DUGAS) Tudor, KEN and SHERYL 
(GREENBAUM) KROHN and ALLISON 
BRYCE. Stephanie and Joel are living in 
Philadelphia. 

NANCY DERR and Athanasios Grigoriou 
were married June 18 in Argos, Greece. 
Nancy is teaching American history and 
literature for the University of Maryland 
extension on European bases. They will be 
in Germany for the first half of the teach- 
ing year where Thanos will work and at- 
tend evening classes—then they’ll be trans- 
ferred elsewhere in Europe where Amer- 
ican bases are. Address: University of 
Maryland, European Division, APO New 
York 09403. 

After receiving his M.D. from the Univer- 
sity of Denver last June, JOHN HECKEN- 
LIVELY took a quick trip to Greece and 
then began a medicine-pediatrie internship 
at the University of Utah Medical Center. 
After he completes the internship, he will 
go to the University of Kentucky for a 
three-year residency in opthalmology. Ad- 
dress: Box 97, U. of Utah Medical Center, 
Salt Lake City, Utah 84112. 

EDWARD HILDEBRAND III is teaching 
social studies and music at the Storm King 
School, a boys’ boarding school at Cornwall- 
on-Hudson, N.Y. He married Nancy Rosen, 
"71, May 13 at Bethesda, Md. She is librarian 
at the same school. 

TOM ILGEN married Christine Littleton 
last Dec. 23 at Bayre, Pa. She has an A.B. 
from Tufts and Ph.D. from Duke. They 
spent last summer traveling throughout 
South America. He is doing graduate work 
in political science and she has a research 
position in the biology department at the 
University of California’s Santa Barbara 
campus. Address: 759-F Oak Walk, Storke 
Campus Apts., Goleta, Calif. 93017. 


LIZ (JAFFER) and CHR’TS KEYS have 
moved to 811 Belleforte, Oak Park, IIl. 
60302. She is a staff psychologist at the 


DuPage County Mental Health Center in 
Wheaton, Ill., and he is teaching psychol- 
ogy at the University of Illinois’ Chicago 
Circle campus. 

In addition to receiving an M.D. May 24 
from the University of Colorado (July/ 
August OAM), CONSTANCE (FOX) Lacke- 
mann was awarded the Ebaugh Award for 
clinical psychiatry. She has moved to Cin- 
cinnati and begun her first year of a psy- 
chiatry residency. Her husband, George, is 
beginning a career as a French cuisine chef. 

JOHN and NELL SNAVELY LURAIN 
have moved to 558B S. Trenton Ave., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. John received the M.D. from the 
University of North Carolina and is now a 
resident in obstetrics and gynecology at 
Magee-Women’s Hospital of the University 
of Pittsburgh. Nell has been a medical 
technician at North Carolina Memorial Hos- 
pital for the past three years and is now 
returning to study as a special student in 
the Graduate School of Public Health at the 
University of Pittsburgh. 
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KENT and Katherine (Howard, ’69) Mc- 
CLELLAND have moved to 145 Court St., 
Keene, N. H. 03431. Kent is working on his 
orals and qualifying paper for his Ph.D. in 
sociology from Harvard and Kathy is teach- 
ing 3rd Grade in the Laboratory School of 
Keene State College. She received her 
M.Ed. in open education from Lesley Col- 
lege last spring. 

BARRY MALLIS has received his M.A. 
in Russian language and literature from 
Middlebury College and is teaching French 
and Russian culture at the Brunswick 
School in Greenwich, Conn., and also coach- 
ing soccer. Barry and his wife, Lupy, are 
living in a beautiful garage apartment on 
the 50-acre estate of Mrs. Nancy Reynolds, 
daughter of the tobacco Reynolds, as care- 
takers for the estate. 

KAREN (KREBS) and Thomas Murphy 
became parents to a son, Trevor Martin, 
Aug. 19. Tom is working on a Ph.D. in bio- 
physics and Karen is teaching piano pri- 
vately. They live in Champaign, Ill, 

STEPHEN AND WENDY WILCOX PILLS- 
BURY have moved to 2150 Richmond Rd., 
Apt. 29, Lexington, Ky. 40506. Steve re- 
ceived the M.D. from the University of 
Connecticut in June and is on a surgical 
internship at the University of Kentucky 
Medical Center, after which he will do two 
years of active duty in the U. S. Public 
Health Service. Wendy was a learning dis- 
abilities teacher last year in Stafford 
Springs, Conn., and is now employed at a 
daycare center sponsored by the Grace 
Baptist Church in Lexington. Steve’s grad- 
uating class of 29 new doctors at Connecti- 
cut was the first for the university’s School 
of Medicine. He received a Mosby Book 
Award. 

SUSAN REESE has received the J.D. 
from Harvard. 

JANICE (WILLIAMS) and Tom Roeder 
are living in Denver, Colo. He’s finishing 
his masters in accounting at Denver Uni- 
versity and has a research assistantship. 
She is teaching this year at Dewey Junior 
High School in Denver. 

LOIS E. ROSE, MAT, is teaching reading 
writing, and spelling to adults in Tucson, 
Ariz. 

DAVID WALKER has received a Ph.D. 
from Harvard. 

ANN WION is spending 1972-73 studying 
in England, using money from Oberlin’s 
Adelia A. Field Johnston Fellowship to 
finish her dissertation for a Ph.D. in English 
from Cornell. 

SHERRY ZANNOTH was soprano soloist 
Aug. 2 at the Italian Opera Festival, Chau- 
tauqua, N. Y. She was accompanied by the 
Chautauqua Symphony Orchestra, under the 
guest direction of Louis Lane, resident con- 
ductor of the Cleveland Symphony Orches- 
tra, in works by Puccini, Verdi, Rossini and 
others. 

HERBERT ZIEGLER has received an 
M.A.T, from Harvard. 
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PETER ARON has received the J.D. from 
Harvard. 

DAVID BALLOU married Elizabeth Brin- 
kerhoff of Prairie Village, Kan., Aug. 12 at 
sunrise in the rose garden at Jacob Loose 
Memorial Park, Lexington, Mass. She at- 
tended Kansas University and is employed 
by United Telecommunications Inc. He is 
doing graduate work in anthropology at 
KU and also teaches transcendental med- 
itation with the Students’ International Med- 
itation Society. 

PHYLL'S COLE Brocklebank and her 
husband, Dan, became parents of David An- 
drew on June 29. She reports that ‘both 
of us participated in his birth by using the 
Lamaze method of prepared, husband- 
coached childbirth which we learned at 
classes sponsored by the Childbirth Educa- 
tion Association of the Washington (D. C.) 
Metropolitan area.’”’ The Brocklebanks still 
live at 13200 Miles Ct., Apt. 304, Laurel, 
Md. 20810. 

CHRISTOPHER BROWN is studying ro- 
botics this year at the University of Edin- 
burgh, Scotland. He has received various 
degrees from the University of Chicago in 
information science, and now is specializing 
in comovuter scene analysis. 


PORTIA (‘“Polly” ADAMS) and David 
Brown are living in Santa Barbara, Calif. 
He is teaching economics at Westmont 
College. 

WILLIAM CARROLL is assistant profes- 
sor of English at Boston University. He 
receives his Ph.D. from Yale in December. 

ERWIN CLAHASSEY is a first-year path- 
ology resident at the University of Cal- 
ifornia, San Diego. 

DAVID and SUSAN (ROSENBUSCH) 
COOK are living in Coralville, Iowa. He’s 
begun a Ph.D. program in social psychology 
at the University of Iowa, expected to take 
about four years to complete. She is work- 
ing as a “behavior research scientist” in 
clinical psychology, specifically conducting 
a study of group therapy’s effectiveness on 
out patients. 

MARGARET VERTREES was married 
July 22 to Thomas Fleming of Bethesda, 
Md. He is a graduate of Rockford College 
and holds the M.S. in library science from 
Case Western Reserve. She is working 
toward a doctorate at Georgetown Univer- 
sity and is employed at the National Cathe- 
dral School in Washington. 

Mr. and Mrs. MURRAY FOREMAN 
(Louise Byers, ’68) have moved to Culver, 
Ind. Murray is teaching music at Culver 
Military Academy and Louise has two part- 
time positions—teaching cello and music 
courses at the South Bend Extension of In- 
diana University and at Bethel College in 
Mishawaka, Ind. 

JUDITH GOLDBERG, known profession- 
ally as Judith Dorion, made her operatic 
debut last January in Verdi’s ‘‘Luisa Mil- 
ler.” The performance, featuring Spanish 
soprano Montserrat Caballe in the title 
role, was done at Barcelona’s Gran Teatro 
del Liceo. She plans to return to the Liceo 
this season to appear, once again with 
Mme. Caballe, in Bellini’s ‘““Norma.” Judith 
lives in New York City and is studying 
voice with Nicola Moscona. She also coaches 
opera with Anton Guadagno during weekly 
sessions at the Academy of Vocal Arts, 
Philadelphia. 

Mr. and Mrs. MTCHAEL GREENE (NAN- 
CY ROSSITER) are living in San Francisco 
(790 20th Ave., Zip 94121). Mike received 
his D.D.S. from Columbia last June and 
Nancy received her M.A. in art from Hun- 
ter College, City University of New York. 
Mike is a dental intern at the Veterans 
Hospital in San Francisco. 

PAUL and ELIZABETH (RODGERS) 
HARVEY have moved to State College, Pa. 
He has received the Ph.D. in ancient history 
from Pennsylvania and is the Rome his- 
torian this year in Penn State’s history de- 
partment. She has left her job as librarian 
at the South Philadelphia Branch, Free Li- 
brary of Philadelohia, to become librarian 
for the Clearfield (Pa.) County Library. 
Address: 763 Stratford Dr., State College 
16801. 

SUSAN TAYLOR Higgie and her husband, 
Donald, have moved to 116 Indiana Ave., 
Elyria, Ohio. For the past two years Susan 
taught first grade at Roosevelt School in 
Elyria. This year she is a first grade team 
teacher at Erie Elementary School (Elyria) 
and is beginning part-time study for a mas- 
ter’s degree in special education at the 
University of Akron. 

SAMUEL HOUSEHOLDER is clinic man- 
ager of New York City Department of 
Health’s Chest Clinic at 126th and Old 
Broadway. He is living at 334 W. 89th St., 
#10, New York 10024. 

RICHARD MARCOTULLI married Kath- 
leen P. Taylor of Mendham, N.J., Sept. 3. 
She is a graduate of Montclair State College 
and is assistant vice president of Manage- 
ment Computer Systems, Florham Park, 
N. J. He is professor of economics at Up- 
sala College, East Orange, N. J. They live 
in Parsippany. 

FREDERICK MINGER and Patricia Ann 
Noctor were married last May 24 and are 
living in Cockeysville, Md. Rick is instruc- 
tor in piano at Towson State College in 
Baltimore. 

Instead of being at Cornell College in 
Iowa this year as reported earlier, JANE 
RUSSELL is an advisor in the office of 
student judicial affairs at the University of 
Georgia in Athens, Ga. 
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FRANK SPOTO was a cast member at the 
Lake George (N. Y.) Opera Festival last 
summer. 

Instead of being at the Antioch Law 
School as reported earlier, GERALD VON 
KORFF is enrolled at Georgetown Univer- 
sity Law Center in Washington, D. C. 

DON and Eileen WEYL became parents 
to Jennifer Meghan, July 31. They live in 
Philadelphia. 

Dr. ANDREW G. WILSON Jr. married 
Mary Baird, a University of Michigan 
School of Nursing graduate, last April. He’s 
doing his residency in internal medicine at 
St. Michael’s Hospital, Toronto, Ont. 

RONALD P. WOLFF is executive director 
of the Little Rock (Ark.) Classroom Teach- 
ers Association. His address is 408 W. Not- 
tingham Rd., Little Rock, Ark. 72205. 
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ROGER ACKERT is instrumental direc- 
tor, grades 5-12, in the Waterman Commun- 
ity Unit District 431 schools, Waterman, Ill. 

C. WILLIAM and Patricia (Childs, ’65) 
APPLEGATE became parents to Clarence 
Bruce, June 26. He was delivered while 
Patty was under hypnosis. Bill has com- 
pleted his two years on the house staff at 
Duke University Medical Center, Durham, 
N. C., and has begun a research fellowship 
at Duke’s division of nephrology. Patty 
left her job as a house counselor to care 
for their son. They are living at 2606 
Francis St., Durham 27707. 

SUSAN HARTMAN Bittner is a computer 
programmer at the Population Studies Cen- 
ter, University of Michigan. 

The Rev. ROGER C. BUESE, t, formerly 
associate minister at First Church Congre- 
gational, Painesville, Ohio, since 1967, left 
that post Oct. 1 to become coordinator of 
the Elyria, Ohio, drop-in counseling center 
of Youth Services Inc. He and his wife, 
Janet, and daughter Lisa, 3, are living in 
Elyria. 

ELLEN CHANCES has been promoted to 
assistant professor of Russian literature and 
language at Princeton, where she completed 
her Ph.D. 

HOWARD EISNER has completed his 
Ph.D. in experimental psychology at the 
University of Michigan and is doing post- 
doctoral work in aging at Duke University 
Medical Center’s Center for Aging and 
Human Development. He expects to be at 
Duke for two years. Howard traveled to 
Kiev, U.S.S.R., last summer, as joint author 
of a paper presented at the Ninth Interna- 
tional Congress on Gerontology. 

Kathleen Kella, wife of KIRKLAND FER- 
RIS, presented a recital Aug. 2 at St. Paul’s 
School, Concord, N. H. The program in- 
cluded violin performances of “Sonata in 
G Minor” by Henry Purcell, ‘“‘Partita in D” 
by J. S. Bach, and works by Ernst Bloch 
and Serge Prokofieff. Kirk played a bas- 
soon continuo in a portion of the recital. 
Both Kathleen and Kirk perform with the 
Honolulu Symphony. His parents live in 
Concord. 

KAREN GRANDSTRAND is a Ph.D. candi- 
date in philosophy at the University of 
Minnesota, having submitted her thesis this 
fall, and she is assistant professor of phil- 
osophy at St. Olaf College. Last year Karen 
Was an assistant professor at North Carolina 
State. 

CRAIG HARBISON is an Oberlin assistant 
Professor of art this year. He was formerly 
acting assistant professor of art at the Uni- 
versity of California, Davis. 

J. MICHAEL HARRISON began working 
in the legal department of the New York 
State Public Service Commission, Albany, 
Sept. 1. His job is in the areas of utilities 
and environmental law and he plans to 
Pursue a career in public interest law. He 
had been with IBM’s legal department in 
New York City. His address: 462-B Feura 
Bush Rd., Glenmont, N. Y. 12077. 

MARY LEA is a teacher at the Marks 


Meadow Elementary School in Amherst, 
Mass. 
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DOUGLAS MAASS was professional ad- 
visor to “Lights,” a youth center in Chap- 
paqua, N. Y., which Operated last summer 
for ninth graders and older young people. 
The center’s purpose was to provide a spot 
for young people to gather under super- 
vised circumstances. It was not funded 
and relied on volunteer programs and 
supervision. 

JOHN MINNICH III married Ellen Min- 
dell Aug. 2 in San Francisco. She attended 
Pomona College and is a violist with the 
Berkeley Promenade Orchestra. He is a 
doctoral candidate at Claremont and they 
both teach at a private school in San Fran- 
cisco, where they are living. 

SAMUEL SHERER is in Jakarta, Indo- 
nesia, working with the Community Devel- 
opment Planning Corp., a subsidiary of 
Korda Leasing Inc. He is doing urban 
Planning and developing financing for low 
and middle income housing units. The 
project is sponsored by the World Bank 
and the Indonesian government. He left 
for Indonesia in August and expects to be 
there from eight months to one year. 

DAVID B. SPANIER is executive direc- 
tor of the Legal Aid Society of Hartford 
County (Conn.) Inc., a Community Chest 
funded agency. He is living in West 
Hartford. 

BENJAMIN TRAYLOR received the M. 
Ed. in music from Kent State, Aug. 26. 
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CURTIS ADKISSON is an assistant pro- 
fessor of biology at Virginia Polytechnic In- 
stitute and State University, Blacksburg. 

CECILIA (CLOUGHLY) and Ronald Bau- 
mann have purchased a home near Elm- 
hurst College. She is German department 
chairperson at Elmhurst, and in her second 
year as president of the Chicago-Northern 
Illinois Chapter of the American Associa- 
tion of Teachers of German. She was re- 
cently nominated for the college-university 
position on the AATG’s National Executive 
Council. 


Moving? 

If you’re moving, please give us 
advance notice so the Alumni Mag- 
azine can follow you, free of charge, 
to keep you posted on your class- 
mates and campus news. 

Just stick this coupon in an en- 
velope and mail to Oberlin Alumni 
Magazine, Bosworth Hall, Oberlin, 
Ohio 44074. 

The mailing label showing your 
old address is helpful but not nec- 
essary. 


Name Class 
New Street Address | 
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Effective Date of New Address 


If the change involves a new em- 
ployer or other such news, why not 
add a note of explanation so we can 
let your classmates know? 


C. RONALD BLOOM has “tired of ac- 
ademia” and is now working as an econo- 
mist for the South Dakota State Planning 
Agency. He is “thoroughly enjoying the 
Open spaces and open people of the West,” 
and is living at 907 W. Capitol, Pierre, S. D. 
57501. 

BARBARA (BAUER) and Asger Braend- 
gaard are living in Denmark. He is an as- 
sistant professor of political science and she 
is looking for work as an English teacher. 
Their son, Pelle, 2, “seems to be doing 
well enough although he doesn’t yet seem. 
interested in learning Danish.” Her Ph.D. 
dissertation in linguistics is nearly com- 
pleted, through the University of North 
Carolina, and she is continuing study of 
Greenlandic Eskimos which she began four 
years ago. Address: Bispehavevej 49 I. t.v.; 
6210 Aarhus V, Denmark. 

Mr. and Mrs. Ernest Emenyonu (PA- 
TRICIA THORNTON) have moved to 1760 
Athens St., Boulder, Colo. Pat received the 
M.A. with a major in African languages and 
literature from the University of Wiscon- 
sin last August. This year she is teaching 
black literature at Boulder High School and 
her husband is in the black studies pro- 
gram of the University of Colorado. 

ROBERTA (WHITNEY) and Jack Jacobo- 
witz have purchased a home in Lansing, 
Mich. She continues to teach biology in the 
Lansing public schools and he remains 
with the National Cash Register Co. 

DONALD NICHOLS, t, is pastor of the 
First Congregational Church, Wyandotte, 
Mich. He completed his M.Div. in June 
1971, through Ashland Seminary, Cleveland 
Psychiatric Institute. The degree was in 
pastoral psychology and counseling. Dur- 
ing 1971-72 he studied at St. Elizabeth’s 
Hospital, Washington, D. C., as a chaplain 
resident. 

DON PEABODY has been promoted to 
chief planner for the Regional Planning 
Agency of South Central Connecticut. 

GEORGE STECKLEY received the Ph.D. 
in history from the University of Chicago 
last August. His specialty is early modern 
European history, 1500-1800. 

LYNN OLSON Wilson competed in the 
final trials to select the U. S. Olympic team 
in whitewater slalom. She placed tenth in 
the women’s kayak class. Lynn is a math- 
ematical physicist at Bell Laboratories in 
Murray Hill, N. J. 
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When the National Symphony opened its 


1972-73 season in October, Paul Hume, Wash- 
ington Post music critic, noted that the en- 
tire initial program was by U. S. composers, 
“and for a special wonder, one of them is 
not yet 30.” He was discussing STEPHEN 
BURTON, a member of the Catholic Uni- 
versity faculty, whose festival piece, ““Dithy- 
ramb,’”’ was commissioned by Antal Dorati 
for first position on the program. Stephen’s 
first symphony, played two years ago by 
the Chicago Symphony Orchestra under 
Georg Solti, will be repeated this year. Last 
year the Chicago Symphony played a piece 
for flute and orchestra which they had com- 
missioned Stephen to write. 

JULIE DENSLOW is working on her 
Ph.D. in botany at the University of Wis- 
consin. Her specialty is tropical ecology 
and plant-animal interactions. She spent 
the last two summers in Costa Rica and 
Columbia, and is living in Madison. 

Maj. STANLEY GUTELIUS, M.D., has 
completed the Army’s medical department 
officer basic course at the Medical Field 
Service School, Brooke Army Medical Cen- 
ter. Ft. Houston, Tex. 

JANE CLARE RINALDI Hearn is calling 
heiselt JANE CLARE for ‘feminist rea- 
sons.” She has completed her first year of 
law studies at Northeastern University Law 
School, Boston, Mass. She spent a week in 
Oberlin last summer at the Socialist Acti- 
vists and Educational Conference. 

BARBARA MONROE Eagle and family 
have returned to Ann Arbor following 15 
months of study and recreation in Europe 
and Eurasia. They spent time camping in 
Scandinavia, the ‘Soviet Union, Romania, 
Yugoslavia and Italy, and nine months liv- 
ing and studying in Prague. 
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ROGER EMANUELS is teaching this fall 
at the University of California at Santa 
Cruz 

Mr. and Mrs. G. FREDERICK HATCH 
(DEBORAH SOBOL) and their children, 
David, 5, and Ellen, 9 mos., have moved 
within Rochester, N. Y. Fred is working for 
the Xerox Corp. in physics research. He had 
been doing post-doctoral work at the Uni- 
versity of Rochester’s chemistry depart- 
ment. Debbie is coordinating a court ob- 
servation program in the Rochester area 
courts. 

SUSAN DRUDING Jones is_ teaching 
weaving and spinning at the Richmond Art 
Center this fall. She and a friend have a 
store for spinners, dyers and weavers, 
called ‘“‘Straw Into Gold,” in Oakland, Calif. 
She is living in Berkeley. 

PETER J. KINCAID, assistant professor 
of psychology at Georgia Southern College, 
Statesboro, was the author of ‘‘Making 
Technical Writing Readable’ in the May 
Human Factors Society Bulletin, and of 
“Release from Proactive Inhibition as a 
Function of Pleasantness of Verbal Mate- 
rial’’ (co-authored with Fulton Cooper) in 
Psychonomic Science. He joined the GSC 
faculty in 1970. 

HENRY KLEIN is teaching a_ design 
course this year at Genesee Community 
College, near Auburn Heights, Mich. He 
was formerly an assistant professor at 
Grinnell. He and his wife (Cecelia Ford, 
’60, °67 A.M.), who is teaching courses in 
modern and African art in Oakland Uni- 
versity in Rochester, Mich., are living in 
Auburn Heights. 

“The role of protein in early chick 
cephalogenesis’” is the topic for which 
HSIN-YI LEE, assistant professor of zoology 
at Rutgers, was given a research grant this 
year. He has been on the Rutgers faculty 
since 1968. 

BRENDA MAURICE was married to 
Theodore R. Mullins Jr. last May 20 in 
Charleston, W. Va. The ceremony was held 
at St. John’s Episcopal Church, where she 
is organist-choirmaster. Organ and trumpet 
music were provided by James Leland, ’62, 
chairman of Hollins College’s music depart- 
ment, and GEORGE NOVAK, an assistant 
professor at Bowling Green State Univer- 
sity. Ted is employed by the West Virginia 
Rehabilitation Center, and Brenda is a 
tenured assistant professor at West Virginia 
State College. 

MICHAEL PHELPS received the MM. 
from Ball State in August and is continuing 
study there for the D.M.A. 

NORMA STEVLINGSON is completing 
her D.M.A. at North Texas State University. 
She taught organ for two years at East 
Texas State before resuming her studies. 

ROSALIND WHITNEY Powell has been 
appointed instructor of voice at Centenary 
College for Women, Hackettstown, N. J. 
Her husband (Kenneth, ’65) is instructor 
of choral and instrumental music at Cen- 
tenary. She is also organist and choir di- 
rector at St. James’ Episcopal Church, 
Hackettstown. The Powells have two sons, 
Whitney, 4, and Alan, 2. 

DOR!S (UNDERWOOD) and Franz Rein- 
hardt became parents to their first child, 
Bonnie Lynn, Aug. 4. They are living in 
Fallston, Md. 

Dr. PETER M. ROTHMAN completed his 
pediatric residency at Children’s Hospital, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., in June. He is at Boston 
Naval Hospital’s department of pediatrics. 
Peter received his M.D. in 1969 from the 
University of Pittsburgh. 

KENT SMITH received a Ph.D. 
Harvard. 
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In addition to piano and organ teaching, 
IRENE DIETERICHS is doing some instru- 
mental band teaching and conducting this 
year at a local Osage, Iowa, school. 

DIANE DOLAN has been a reference li- 
brarian at the Boston Athenaeum since last 
June. When not attending to regular duties 
in the reference department, she has been 
working on a catalog of the incunabula at 
the Athenaeum. Diane expects to receive 
the Doctorat de troisieme cycle in Novem- 
ber from the University of Poitiers, France, 
where she studied from 1969-72 after re- 


from 
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ceiving her A.M. in music and musicology 
at Boston University in 1968. 

ROBERT and Louise (Rogers, 64) FINCH 
are living in Winston-Salem, N. C. He’s 
assistant professor of anatomy at the Bow- 
man Gray School of Medicine of Wake 
Forest University. They have bought a 
home at 2871 Lansdowne Dr., Winston- 
Salem 27103. Louise worked at the Medical 
School as a research technician for a study 
of atherosclerosis until the birth of their 
first child, Ann Lincoln, on April 11. Bob 
received an N.1.H. grant for research he 
did last summer. 

SUSAN FREESE was married to Law- 
rence Gregory on Sept. 14, 1971, at the Lo- 
gan, Utah, Latter Day Saints Temple. Law- 
rence has started a light trucking business 
which he hopes to develop into a full-time 
occupation. In the meantime he works for a 
refuse collection company near their East 
Hartford, Conn., home. Susan continues as 
an actuarial technician for the Aetna In- 
surance Co. 

AVERY GUEST became assistant profes- 
sor of sociology at the University of Wash- 
ington this fall. He was formerly at Dart- 
mouth. 

USAF Maj. JACOB PALOMAKI, M.D., 
and his wife became parents to their first 
child, Julie Elizabeth, July 5. Jacob has 
been assigned to Wright-Patterson AFB, 
Dayton, Ohio, as an obstetrician-gynecol- 
ogist. 

JAMES THORNBLADE is directing inter- 
national economic research at the First 
National Bank of Boston, Mass. He had 
served since January as director of general 
economic studies for the Federal Pay Board, 
part of the Nixon Administration’s eco- 
nomic stabilization program, a_ position 
which came unexpectedly after he had 
begun his fifth year as assistant professor of 
economics at Syracuse. He describes the 
Washington experience as ‘hectic but most 
enjoyable.” Jim and his wife, Gwendoline, 
became parents to a second daughter, Re- 
becca, just after Christmas ’71. The Thorn- 
blades, including their other daughter, 
Sarah, are living in Auburndale, Mass. 

WILLIAM WALLY continues as program- 
ming department supervisor for Mandrell 
Industries in England. Recently he has 
been involved in supplying mini computer 
processing systems to the company’s field 
crews in Africa and the Middle East, a pro- 
cess which he says is “revolutionizing the 
geophysical industry.’’ He spent part of last 
spring in Ethiopia working on the project. 
William resides in Richmond, Surrey, 
England. 


BRIAN WALTON is an assistant professor 
of music at Ohio Wesleyan. 

PETER B. WAY has become assistant pro- 
fessor of English at Denison. He had been 
teaching part-time at Oberlin for the past 
two years. 

HAROLD WELLER, instructor in music at 
Ashland College and conductor of the Ash- 
land Symphony Orchestra, has been ap- 
pointed chairman of the Region-All State 
Orchestra. The appointment was made by 
the Ohio Music Education Association. His 
duties are to advise each of five regions 
in the state in the setting up annual re- 
gional orchestra programs which are given 
during October and November. Each re- 
gional orchestra is composed of 100 top 
high school musicians in that region. The 
Region-All State chairman then chooses the 
best players from each regional orchestra 
to form the 100-member All State Orchestra. 
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HAZEL BRYANT was one of three co- 


ordinators of the Lincoln Center Commun- 
ity Street Theater Festival last August 
in New York City. The Festival brought 
together groups of generally non-profes- 
sional, non-commercial performers from 
New York and surrounding communities, 
to do plays about their own experiences. 
“Street theater is people,’’ Hazel told N. Y. 
Times reporter Mel Gussow last Aug. 28. 
“Tf I had any doubt before, I don’t now.” 
JOHN W. CADDEY, t, has been selected 
as administrator of the United Methodist 
Children’s Home at Berea, Ohio. He had 


been serving as acting superintendent since 
the death last January of J. Mead Letts, 
’45t, who had been the administrator since 
1964. John has been at the children’s home 
since 1963 when he became the home’s first 
chaplain. He had been assistant to the 
superintendent since 1964. 

CARL CLEARY has joined the Atlantic 
Symphony’s violin section for 1972-73 in 
Halifax, Nova Scotia. He had played with 
the Tonkuenstler Orchestra in Vienna for 
614 years. In 1968 he married Elfriede Brun- 
ner of Austria. 

Dr. BRYAN DAVIS has completed his 
tour of duty with the Army’s 120th Medical 
Detachment and is readjusting to civilian 
life in Homewood, Ill. (1341 Idlewild Lane). 

LINDA GRATZ Worthman is enrolled in 
the Population and Family Health Division 
of the UCLA School of Public Health for 
study for the Master of Public Health 
degree. 
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The JOHN HARDINGS (Anne Rieley ’64) 
have moved to 3020 LeJeune Road, Coral 
Gables, Fla. 33134. John has a year’s leave 
of absence from his job at the University 
of North Carolina to complete his doctorate 
at the University of Miami. He is working 
in the DMA program and studying trumpet 
with Harry Glantz, former principal of the 
New York Philharmonic. He also has a 
graduate assistantship and expects to do a 
good deal of trumpet teaching. In addition, 
he will be principal trumpet with the Ft. 
Lauderdale Symphony this season. Anne 
has been busy with their two daughters, 
Heather, 3, and Holly, 1144. Heather is at- 
tending a Montessori school and Anne hopes 
to do part-time study during the year at 
the University. They have an extra bed for 
Oberlin friends and are only four miles 
from the airport. 

LEE HERTZMAN has been appointed to 
the College of Environmental and Applied 
Science at Governors State University, 
Park Forest South, Ill. He is also a health 
educator at the University of Illinois, 
Chicago. 

CAROLYN OSWALD Kendall is an ele- 
mentary school reading specialist this year 
for the Perkiomen Valley (Pa.) public 
schools. 

SUSAN (RIEBEL) and Elvin Moore are 
in London this year. He’s on sabbatical 
leave at Chelsea College, London University, 
and she is doing post-doctoral work on 
Henry James (she recently received her 
Ph.D. on James from Sydney, Australia, 
University). Their address until July 1973: 
5 Westminster Close; Teddington, Middle- 
sex; TW 11 8DZ, England. 

ROBERTA BUCKINGHAM Mouheb is 
teaching high school French in New Haven, 
Conn. She and her husband, Youcef, and 
their four young children live at 524 Win- 
throp Ave., New Haven 06511. 

Donald, ’60, and JANE BRIGGS Rankin 
have returned to the U. S. following a 
year-long sabbatical from the University 
of Rhode Island. They were in Vienna, 
where he practiced and had a month-long 
master class with Paul Badura-Skoda and 
professor Olive Therne. They attended 
about 100 concerts and 65 operas while in 
Austria. 
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REV. JAMES H. BRAMMER, ’66 B.D., has 
become the executive coordinator in Flint, 
Mich., for the Interfaith Metropolitan 
Agency for Planning. For the past three 
years he has been associate pastor of the 
First Congregational Church of Traverse 
City, Mich. He received the A.M. in psy- 
chology last spring from Western Michigan 
University after completing his thesis cov- 
ering studies there in 1960-62. His wife 
(Nancy Pease, ’63) is a professional oboist 
and they have a three-year-old son. 

BETTY BOYD Caroli received a Ph.D. in 
American studies from NYU last February. 
Her dissertation, “Italian Repatriation from 
the United States, 1900-1914,” was completed 
in Italy in 1971 while she held a Fulbright. 
She now is assistant professor of history at 
Kingsborough branch of the City University 
of New York. 
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“The choir showed the most refined group sound this listener 
has ever heard from collegiate or professional ensembles."' 
Howard Klein, The New York Times 


“One would not hesitate to place it in a class with the leading 
professional ensembles of this continent—or any 
other continent."’ The Ottawa Journal 


“The foremost group in its category and one that gives more 
pleasure than most professional ensembles."’ 
Raymond Ericson, The New York Times 
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ROBERT and SHEILA (FRAZER) CAS- 
SELS are living in Plymouth, Wis. Bob is 
pastor of the First Congregational United 
Church of Christ and Sheila began part-time 
study in library science this fall at the 
University of Wisconsin-Milwaukee. 

CAROL (TRACY) and Wayne Combs, 
along with their two sons, Douglas, 10, and 
Shawn, 3, have moved to Tucson, Ariz. ‘“‘We 
are looking forward to outdoor living all 
year ‘round and to exploring the surround- 
ing desert and mountains. The whole 
family has become interested in collecting 
rock and ancient pottery specimens,” she 
writes. 

ANDREW DEAN has received the Mas- 
ter of Public Health degree from Harvard. 

WiLBUR FRANKLIN, t, and his wife are 
on a two-year leave from Muskingum Col- 
lege. They are at St. Andrews University, 
Scotland. 

BARBARA (BRYCE) and C. Edward 
Gulbran Jr., along with their two daugh- 
ters, ages 4 and 8, have moved from Seattle, 
to Philadelphia. ‘‘Ned’’ has begun a three- 
year master’s program in landscape archi- 
tecture at the University of Pennsylvania. 
He was an aeronautical engineer with the 
Boeing Corp. in Seattle. 

DENNIS HUDSON was author of “Hindu 
and Christian Theological Parallels in the 
Conversion of H. A. Krsna Pillai, 1857-1859,” 
in July’s Journal of the American Academy 
of Religion. He is assistant professor of re- 
ligion at Smith College, specializing in the 
religious history of India. The article was 
derived from his dissertation research as a 
Kent Fellow and Fulbright Fellow in 
Madras. 1967-69. 

CECELIA FORD Klein, ’67 A.M., began 
teaching courses this fall in modern and 
African art at Oakland University in Roch- 
ester, Mich. She and her husband, Henry, 
’64, who is teaching a design course at 
Genesee Community College, are living in 
Auburn Heights, Mich. 
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PETER O. CHILDS and Sherry Rowland 
Fraser were married June 25 at Miranda, 
Calif. They are living in Miranda. 

WILLIAM C. HICKMAN has received a 
Ph.D. from Harvard. 

U.S.A.F. Maj. RCBERT W. MOSER is at- 
tending the Armed Forces Staff College at 
Norfolk, Va. The five-month Defense De- 
partment school prepares students for posi- 
tions in joint and combined commands that 
involve more than one country or military 
service. Major Moser holds the _ aero- 
nautical rating of senior navigator, has 
served 11 months in Vietnam and received 
three awards of the Air Medal and Air Force 
Commendation Medal. 

Honored for 10 years of service at Susque- 
hanna University, Selinsgrove, Pa., ROBERT 
G. MOWRY, assistant professor of Spanish, 
was among eight faculty and staff members 
to receive engraved plaques at a banquet 
held at the beginning of Susquehanna’s 
1972-73 academic year. 

RONALD P. SWEET has been working for 
the past year as research associate and 
project director for the National Council 
on Crime and Delinauency Research Center, 
Davis, Calif. He also has been economic 
development consultant for the Office of 
Educational Opportunity in Mississippi. He 
lives in Bolinas, Calif. 
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GEORGE BOGDANOVITCH has been ap- 
pointed professor of art at Denison Univer- 
sity. He and his wife, Janice, have two sets 
of twins: Alex and Gregory, 7, and Sarah 
and Jason, 2, and another son, Jesse, 8. 
They are living in Granville. 

SHIRLEY (PERKINS) and Joe Cumo, 
along with sons Chris, 8, and Mare, 7, are 
living in Canton, Ohio. Joe teaches biology 
at Jackson High School and Shirley teaches 
second grade in the Jackson Local School 
District. 

ROBERT KREIS is the new music direc- 
tor and conductor of the Midland-Odessa 
(Tex.) Symphony Orchestra and Chorale. 
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bian Bachrach. 


For the past eight years he had directed 
the Wheeling (W. Va.) Symphony. He suc- 
ceeds PHiLLIP SPURGEON at Midland- 
Odessa. Last summer Bob finished his 11th 
season as associate conductor of the Amer- 
ican Symphony League Conductor Institute 
at Orkney Springs, Va. 

Union Bank, chief subsidiary of Union- 
america Inc., Los Angeles, has announced 
the appointment of ROBERT W. KUMMER 
Jr. as general manager of the headquarters’ 
banking office. He is a Union Bank vice 
president. 

Dr. ELVIN MACKEY has been appointed 
director of the Minority Group Develop- 
ment Project, American Psychiatric Asso- 
ciation, Washington, D. C. He is on leave 
from the department of psychiatry and 
human behavior, University of California, 
Irvine, where he is an assistant professor. 
He presented a paper entitled ‘‘The Doctor 
and Black Students Who Say ‘Yes’” at the 
last annual meeting of the American College 
Health Association. He and his wife, Ginny, 
and their daughter, Michelle, 4, live at 2940 
Wilton Ave., Silver Spring, Md. 20910. 

BRUCE T. MARCUS has joined National 
BankAmericard Ine. as planning director, 
responsible for long range planning, an- 
alysis and research related to company 
projects and services. He was formerly with 
Kaiser Aluminum and Chemical Corp., 
Oakland, Calif. NBI is based in San Fran- 
cisco and is the administrative organization 
for the BankAmericard program in the 
WS. 

DAVID G. MATHIASEN has received a 
Meritorious Honor Award and Medal from 
the Agency for International Development 
(AID). The award was presented for his 
service as assistant director of development 
policy at the ATD mission in Islamabad, 
Pakistan, during 1970-72. He now is asso- 
ciate administrator, Office of Programs and 
Methodologv, Bureau for Technical Assis- 
tance in AID/Washington. He and his wife 
(Carolyn Swisher, ’59) have two daughters, 
Karen and Jocelyn. 


JOHN ADAM JR., ’37, has been elec- 
ted chairman of the state Board of 
Higher Education in Massachusetts. 
A member of the board for the past 
two years, he is president and direc- 
tor of the Hanover Insurance Com- 
panies and has set his first priority 
as “the strengthening of the lay board 
system as the primary mechanism for 
providing public accountability for 
public higher education without po- 
litical entanglement.” Photo by Fa- 
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Willis Bridegam, husband of MARY ELIZ- 
ABETH HOSPADOR, is director of libraries 
at SUNY Binghamton. 

CHARLES G. GOSSELINK is instructor of 
history at Moses Brown School, Providence, 
igh, Ue 

MARIBEL MEISEL is research associate 
in charge of cataloging the Stearns Collec- 
tion of Muscial Instruments at the Univer- 
sity of Michigan School of Music. Two 
previous catalogs were issued in 1918 and 
1921. The collection includes some 2,500 
rare Western and non-Western instruments, 
and part of the new cataloging project is 
to computerize information on them to be 
available on a world-wide basis. Maribel 
was guide and custodian of the Carl Claud- 
ius Musie Instrument Collection in Copen- 
hagen during 1967-1970. The Stearns Col- 
lection is one of the four largest of such 
collections in the U. S. 
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TIMOTHY BROWN has been appointed 
account manager, consumer products divi- 
sion, for Food Marketers Inc., Southfield, 
Mich. The move followed 16 years with 
Procter and Gamble. 

JEAN ANTHONY Jackson was married 
in July to Rev. Ford Coffman, minister of 
the Windward United Church of Christ, 
Kailua, Hawaii. She is director and one of 
the founders of Hale Mohala, a non-graded 
elementary ‘‘free’’ school in Honolulu. Her 
two daughters and one stepson attend Hale 
Mohala. The Coffmans live in Kailua. 

JOHN J. PICKEN, M.D., has been pro- 
moted from senior instructor to assistant 
professor of medicine at Case Western 
Reserve. 

RICHARD ROSEN has been named vice 
president of physical planning and design 
for Riverton Properties Inc., West Henrietta, 
N. Y. The new post involves coordination 
of master planning, architectural design, 
civil engineering and landscape design 
throughout the Riverton new community 
area in Henrietta. He also works on devel- 
oping open space and green belt areas to 
blend with a variety of housing types 
(single and family apartments at different 
rental and sale prices). Riverton is the first 
federally-designated New Community in the 
Northeast under Title VII of the Housing 
and Development Act of 1970. 

BURNS WESTON, University of Iowa 
professor of law, is author and director of 
the Center for World Order Studies, a 
project of the Stanley Foundation, Musca- 
tine, Iowa. The Center was created in 
cooperation with UI and is aimed at improv- 
ing public understanding of major inter- 
national issues. Burns continues to teach 
half-time at UI’s College of Law. 
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Dr. MARY ALICE HUGHES Allen and her 
husband, Donald, became parents to Michael 
Richard last Dec. 20. She returned to her 
private psychiatry practice when he was 
ten weeks old. Donald is vice president of 
marketing for Trendar Automation Corp., 
manufacturer of electronics. They are living 
in Menlo Park, Calif. 

RICHARD FISKE is teaching junior high 
music at the Burlington (Mass.) Public 
Schools. 

JOHN PATRICK HAITHCOX has left the 
Carleton faculty to become vice president 
for academic programs for the Associated 
Colleges of the Midwest. He is in charge 
of various ACM programs including India 
studies in Poona, East Asian studies in 
Tokyo, Arabic studies in Cairo, Costa Rican 
studies and an arts program in London and 
Florence. The ACM office is in the New- 
berry Library, Chicago, and he lives in 
Evanston, 

NANCY MARSH has received the J.D. 
degree from Northeastern School of law, 
Boston, and now is a Reginald Heber Smith 
Community Lawyer Fellow, assigned to 
work at the El Paso (Tex.) Legal Assistance 
Society. The Society is an OEO-funded 
poverty law firm. 
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GEORGE BEW is the new organist at 


Pass-a-Grille Beach (Fla.) Community 
Church. 

MARTHA (REPP) and Navarre Davis 
have leased the Eugene, Ore., home of 


Eaton and Beth (Frost, ’56) Conant, while 
they are in Switzerland for the year. Na- 
varre has purchased a women's specialty 
store business, with four outlets in Eugene, 

SUSANNE DURLING is instructor in 
medical library science at Albany (N. i) 
Medical College. For the past five years she 
was library assistant at Tompkins-McCaw 
Library, Medical College of Virginia (Rich- 
mond). 


1953 


ROBERT BILS was arrangements chair- 
person for the First Pacific Regional Con- 
ference on Electron Microscopy, Aug. 14-18, 
at the Los Angeles Hilton Hotel. He is pro- 
fessor of biological science at the University 
of Southern California, Los Angeles, and 
director of the Electron Microscope Labora- 
tory located at USC’s Allan Hancock Foun- 
dation. He is currently involved in experi- 
mental research on air pollution, and con- 
ducted a workshop during the week-long 
conference. 

DICK CAVES has been appointed Galen 
Stone Professor of International Trade at 
Harvard. He had been professor of eco- 
nomics since 1962. 

JEAN McDONALD Deal has received the 
M.A. in communications from Western 
Michigan University. 


JOHN D. ELDER has become community 
planner and project director for Wayne 
Management Inc., the management team 
which is planning the new community of 
Gananda, N. Y. He was formerly director of 
field education at Harvard Divinity School. 
Gananda, eventually to include 80,000 per- 
sons of a variety of social and economic 
classes, is being made possible through a 
20-year grant from the federal Department 
of Housing and Urban Development, under 
the New Communities Act of 1970. It is one 
of the first new towns to receive funding 
under the act. 


DOROTHY PRINCE was a member of a 
faculty seminar which made a two-month 
study tour of Yugoslavia last summer. The 
group, selected by the Association of Col- 
leges and Universities for International-In- 
tercultural Studies Inc. and the U. S. State 
Department, also visited Hungary, Romania, 
Bulgaria and Poland. They spent about 
three weeks at the University of Ljubljana 
and also visited Graz, Austria. Dorothy is 
chairman of the education department at 
A&T State University in Greensboro, N. C. 

NATALIE ROJANSKY Tillotson has been 
appointed lecturer in music theory at 
Scripps College. Her address: 523 W. 11th 
St., Claremont, Calif. 91711. 


1952 


ROBERT BROWNLEE has been promoted 
to associate professor of music at the Uni- 
versity of Houston. 

GEORGE FUNK, a former vice president 
of Pet Milk Inc., is founder and president 
of G. H. Funk Health Foods Limited, Santa 
Ana, Calif. He started the business last 
August with marketing confined to southern 
California and now extending into northern 
California, Minneapolis and Detroit areas. 
He plans to include marketing in Ohio. 
Among his company’s products is Funky 
Granola (apple, almond, date and raisin 
flavors), made with natural ingredients. 
His wife is company secretary and their 
twin children, Roger and Christine, 15, assist 
in the operation which works out of their 
home. Future plans include the marketing 
of Funky Dunky cookies. 

Stephen Tobias, 15-year-old son of ED- 
WARD and GERRY (YOUNGBLOOD) TO- 
BIAS, died Oct. 14 in Oberlin while com- 
beting in a cross-country meet between 
Oberlin High School and Grand River 
Academy. Steve, whose father is director of 
the Oberlin Annual Fund, was a sophomore 
at Oberlin High School. The coroner ruled 
that death was caused by a “sudden cardiac 
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arrest due to the regurgitating of stomach 
materials into the respiratory tract.” 


ROBERT L. WIGNALL, Management an- 
alysis officer with the National Security 
Agency, Ft. Meade, Md., enrolled Aug. 7 
in a 10-month graduate-level course in na- 
tional security at the Industrial College of 
the Armed Forces, Ft. McNair, Washington, 
D. C. He and his wife, Virginia, live in 
Silver Spring, Md. 


1951 


BLL and SHIRLEY (BOBIER) HAY- 
WARD have gone westward to Foster City, 
Calif. He’s director of communications for 
the California Teachers Association in Bur- 
lingame. Daughter Elizabeth, ’73, sang the 
lead in the Falmouth (Mass.) Light Opera’s 
production of ‘Kismet’ last summer, 

FRANK SCOTT has become director of 
communications for The Society of the 
Plastics Industry, New York City. The SPI 
represents some 1,000 U. S. producers of 
plastic resins, processors of plastic products 
and manufacturers of plastics processing 
machinery. His new job also involves co- 
ordination of SPI’s National Plastics Exposi- 
tion, reputed to be the nation’s second 
largest industrial show. He was formerly 
manager of marketing promotion for the 
Chemicals and Plastics Group of Union 
Carbide Corp. 
a a ee 
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SARAH ELLIOTT Kroggel has received the 
M.A. in counseling-personnel from Western 
Michigan University. 

ROBROY MacGREGOR has been named 
to the steering committee of the Association 
of Parents at the College of William and 
Mary. 

Mr. and Mrs. WILLIAM L. RIDPATH III 
(BARBARA TINDALL) are living in Palos 
Verdes Peninsula, Calif. He continues as 
labor relations manager for ARCO, which 
has moved its corporate headquarters from 
New York City to Los Angeles. They for- 
merly resided in Stamford, Conn. 


DONALD R. LONGMAN, ’32, is the 
new president and chief executive of- 
ficer of Schering Corp., international 
manufacturer of pharmaceuticals. He | 
is also a vice president and a director 
of Schering-Plough Corp. of which 
Schering and Plough Inc. are wholly- 


owned subsidiaries. He has been exec- 
utive vice president of Schering | 
since 1970. 


CAROL WESTERMAN is teaching a com- 
bination of elementary Spanish in the high 
school and half day kindergarten in the 
Nests Area School District, Uniontown, 

a. 
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JESSE PARKS of Springfield, Mass., was 
elected July 29 to serve as a Massachusetts 
member of the Democratic National Com- 
mittee. He is president of Northern Educa- 
tional Services Inc. and first vice president 
of the Springfield chapter of the NAACP. 
He teaches public school administration at 
Springfield College. 

THOMAS WHITAKER, University of Iowa 
professor of English, received a $10,000 1972 
E, Harris Harbison Award for Gifted Teach- 
ing. The award was given Aug. 24 by the 
Danforth Foundation, for “achievement in 
the art of teaching, in the significance of 
scholarly work, in concern for students as 
individuals, and in commitment to ethical 
and spiritual values.” He taught in Oberlin’s 
English department 1952-64, 
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J. Arnold Wester, husband of FRANCES 
JONES, died July 3 at Group Health Hospi- 
tal, Seattle, Wash., following a heart attack. 
He was a yard man at Monogram Lumber 
Co., Edmonds, Wash., at the time of his 
death and was active in the Vasa Order of 
America, a Swedish-American lodge, in the 
Fraternal Order of Eagles, and was an avid 
square dancer. Survivors include his wife, 
a son and daughter by former marriages, 
four brothers and two sisters. Two of his 
brothers and both sisters reside in Sweden. 


1947 


HOWARD WHITTAKER celebrates his 
25th year as director of the Cleveland 
(Ohio) Music School Settlement this year, 
marked by an open house at the school 
Sept. 10. The Settlement has also been ob- 
serving its 60th year during 1972. It has 
three branches, an extension program and 
a music therapy operation. The annual 
budget is about $550,000 and it has nearly 
5,000 students, compared to $40,000 and 
about 400 students when Howard became 
Settlement acting director after his Oberlin 
graduation. 


1946 


JANET L. ELLIS has been employed since 
April 1 as acquisitions librarian for the 
Horry County (S. C.) Memorial Library. 
She received the M.L.S. from SUNY Gen- 
eseo in 1971 and worked at the Smithsonian 
Institution from July 1971 to March of this 
year, as history docent in American history. 
She lives at 501 Laurel St., Conway, S. C. 
29526, and enjoys golfing and swimming 
near her home. 

NANCY SNOW Kaza is a staff attorney 
fot the Family Law Center of Legal Aid 
Services, Multnomah County, Ore. She 
divides her work evenly between local 
juvenile and domestic relations courts, and 
has been with Family Law since its August 
1971 opening in downtown Portland. She 
has been treasurer of the Oregon ACLU for 
the past year and lives in Beaverton with 
her two sons, Roger, 17, and Andy, 13. 
Stephanie, ’68, lives in Santa Cruz and 
John, ’71, is also away from Oregon. Son 
Paul, age 21, is a senior at Goddard (Vt.) 
College. 


1945 


MILTON ANDREWS, B.D., ’48, and Audrey 
Jean Hotsko were married Aug. 27 at Gig 
Harbor, Wash. Jean teaches primary school 
and Milt is enrolled in a teacher training 
program at the University of Washington. 
They held an open house at their new home 
Oct. 1, along with their combined families 
(her Teri Lynn, 6, and Tracy Lee, 10, and 
his Carl Allen, 15) at their new address: 
307 26th Ave., N.W., Gig Harbor, Wash. 
98335. 

HORACE DUTTON, t, directing the Uni- 
versity of the Pacific’s Callison College 
program at Kansai University School of 
Foreign Studies in Japan this year. Callison 
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Do 
You 
Benefit 


from the custom of 
making year-end 
contributions 


As 1972 draws to a close, many Amer- 
icans are generally aware of tax-saving 
benefits offered by year-end charitable 
contributions. Many others simply use 
the end of the year to make sure they 
haven't forgotten to contribute to or- 
ganizations and causes they believe in. 
Whatever your tax status, Oberlin ben- 


efits because your gift signifies your be- 
lief in Oberlin. 


Have you included Oberlin 
in your 1972 list 
of contributions? Send 
a year-end check or 
pledge to the 


Oberlin Annual Fund 


c/o Treasurer, Oberlin College 
Oberlin, Ohio 44074 
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is one of three cluster colleges at UOP, 
Stockton, Calif., which emphasizes Asian 
studies. The Japan program is in its first 
year. Horace was formerly with Pepsi-Cola, 
most recently as marketing director for the 
Far East Asia office in Hong Kong and Far 
East vice-president for Pepsi-Cola Ltd. in 
Japan. 

HARRIET COOK Michaels is teaching 
voice classes at Lorain County (Ohio) Com- 
munity College. The classes are geared to 
those in choirs, older people, younger 
people, high school students and those who 
merely enjoy singing. She attended a work- 
shop conducted by the National Association 
of Teachers of Singing held last summer at 
Roosevelt College, Chicago, and taught in 
part by Oberlin Professor of Singing How- 
ard T. Hatton. 

WINSTON WOLVINGTON has been ap- 
pointed as a district judge in Colorado’s 1st 
Judicial District, succeeding Judge Christian 
D. Stoner who will retire Jan. 9. He has 
practiced law in Colorado since 1949. 
Te ee 
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Dr. EATON FREEMAN dropped his pri- 
vate obstetrics practice last year to become 
director of the Cooley Dickinson Hospital’s 
(Northampton, Mass.) emergency room. He 
had been in private practice for 22 years. 

Herbert G. May, emeritus professor of 
religion, preached Sept. 3 at Trinity Bap- 
tist Church, Los Angeles, Calif., where the 
Rev. ELLIOTT J. MASON, t, has been 
senior minister since 1962. 

MARGARET FULTON Sailer has been 
named associate professor of education at 
St. Joseph’s College, Philadelphia, Pa. Her 
husband, George, who is a Presbyterian 
minister, works for Common Cause. The 
Sailers have two children, Thomas, 12, and 
Janet, 10, and live at 2349 Bond Ave., Drexel 
Hill, Pa. 19026. 


1943 


MERTON BERNSTEIN, professor of law 
at Ohio State, has been appointed to a 
three-year term on the Ohio Retirement 
Commission by Gov. Gilligan. The commis- 
sion studies and makes recommendations 
for improvements in the state’s five retire- 
ment systems. 

JEWEL STRADFORD Lafontant was 
named by President Nixon in September as 
a member of the U. S. delegation to the 
27th session of the United Nations. 


1942 


NANCY ADAMS Henline has moved to 
Alda, Neb. She’s working in histology at 
the Lutheran Memorial Hospital, Grand 
Island, Neb. 

STUART KNOWLTON, industrial rela- 
tions analyst with the Ford Motor Company, 
has been appointed part-time adjunct lec- 


turer in management at Walsh College, 
Troy, Mich. He resides in Birmingham, 
Mich. 
1941 


The Rev. PAUL W. W. GREEN was in- 
stalled as pastor of the Eastminster Presby- 
terian Church, East Lansing, Mich., Sept. 24. 
He had served as the church’s interim min- 
ister during the previous year. Herbert G. 
May, emeritus professor of religion, was 
present for the installation. 

Maj. Gen. JOHN B. KIDD, USAF, now is 
stationed in Rome as chief of the Military 


Air Assistance Group (MAAG) for Italy. 


1940 

After a seven-year pastorate at First 
United Methodist Church, Alpena, Mich., 
VERLE J. CARSON, t, was transferred last 
June to Wesley United Methodist Church, 
Warren, Mich. The Carsons live at 31272 
Frank Dr., Warren 48093. 

EVELYN EDWARDS Rorick has received 
the B.F.A. from the Cleveland Institute of 
Art. She majored in printmaking and mi- 
nored in metalry. PAUL ARNOLD, Oberlin 
professor of art, was the guest speaker at 
her commencement. 
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Dr. JOHN W. GOFMAN is one of four 
scientists who were joint recipients Oct. 20 
of a $50,000 prize from the Vernon Stouffer 
Foundation (Cleveland, Ohio) for thelr 
work in combatting heart disease by finding 
an answer to how fat and cholesterol are 
transported in the blood. Dr. Gofman, who 
teaches at the University of California, 
pioneered work on the isolation, character- 
ization and measurement of plasma lipopro- 
teins and on their relationship to ather- 
osclerosis. Others sharing the award were 
Dr. Vincent Dole of the Rockefeller Institute 
in New York, Dr. Robert Gordon Jr. of 
Bethesda, Md., and Dr. John Oncley of the 
University of Michigan. 

Deborah Horn, daughter of HELEN WIL- 
SON Horn, was married Aug. 19 to Michael 
Roosevelt in Schenectady, N. Y. Deborah 
is also daughter of the late F. Hubbard 
Horn, ’37. The Roosevelts are living in San 
Francisco, where he has joined the law firm 
of Heller, Erhman, White and McAuliffe and 
she is continuing work on her Ph.D. from 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 
Mike is a 1969 Harvard graduate and a 1972 
graduate of Columbia University School of 
Law. 


1937 
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ROGER HAMILTON has been promoted 
to associate professor of mass communica- 
tions at Moorhead (Minn.) State College. 
He’s also director of education relations at 
Moorhead and communications department 
chairperson, 

PAO-CH’EN LEE is assisting the Taiwan- 
ese government’s music education program, 
especially in choral singing. ‘This is the 
dream I’ve been cherishing for a lifetime,” 
he says. He has moved to Taipei. 


1936 


WILLIAM KIDD, class agent, has become 
secretary of business development, a cab- 
inet-level post for the state of Wisconsin. 
His appointment by Gov. Patrick Lucey 
followed the naming earlier this year of a 
new Wisconsin Council for Economic Devel- 
opment, an 83-member board of directors 
for Kidd’s new department of business de- 
velopment. Bill, who was Racine’s “Citizen 
of the Year’’ in 1962, retired last Dec. 31 as 
board chairman and president of Western 
Publishing Co. in Racine. He is chairman of 
the Racine Environment Committee and 
owns Martha Merrell Bookstores in Racine 
and Kenosha. 

MARION BROWN Stone, formerly direc- 
tor of piano teacher training at the New 
School for Music Study, Princeton, N. J., 
has been appointed director of the piano 
education department of Ralph Pierce’s 
Music Education Center, Pomona, Calif. She 
began her new work on Sept. 1. 


1935 


WAYNE and Clare (Guerry, ’34) DENNY 
spent 1971-72 at Silliman University in the 
Philippines. She was visiting professor of 
music and Wayne was visiting professor of 
physics. Last summer they visited Sing- 
apore, Burma and Akmednagar, India. They 
traveled by bus from Katmandu to London, 
a journey which took 69 days. 

ARTHUR S. TUCKER, M.D., has been 
promoted to full professor of radiology at 
Case Western Reserve University School of 
Medicine. 


1932 


RICHARD B. BETTERIDGE is teaching at 
Highland Hall, Los Angeles. He retired from 
public school teaching in 1971 and spent 
fall term 1971-72 studying Waldorf teach- 
ing (also known as Rudolf Steiner educa- 
tion) at Emerson College in England. Study- 
ing with him was his daughter Jonitha and 
her husband, Paul Hasse, ’65. Paul and Jon- 
itha began teaching in September at the 
Sacramento, Calif., Waldorf School. 
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WERA MAE (SMITH) McComb was hon- 
ered by the Huron (Ohio) Local Education 
Association last September at a retirement 
dinner. She taught in the Huron city schools 
for 17 years. Most recently she had taught 
mathematics and English at McCormick 
Middle School. She also served for eight 
years on the Huron Board of Education. 

John Kenneth Nowell, husband of EVE- 
LYN SMITH, died June 12. All his adult 
life he had worked in different branches of 
the automotive field. Prior to his recent 
retirement, he had worked for 25 years for 
Ford Motor Co. in sales as a department 
chairman and as a district representative 
who contacted and advised Ford dealers. 

Carleton College has created a new 
scholarship fund in honor of THURLO B. 
THOMAS, A.M., professor of zoology and 
chairperson of Carleton’s committee on pre- 
medical programs. A $23,875 gift represent- 
ing contributions from more than 200 of his 
former students and friends was presented 
during opening ceremonies of the school’s 
Medical Symposium, Aug. 4-6. He has been 
a Carleton faculty member since 1946, dur- 
ing which he served as biology department 
chairperson for 17 years. The new scholar- 
ship fund is to be used to assist students 
entering Carleton. 


1931 


HAZEL H. ALBRECHT retired June 30 
after spending 30 years and eight months 
with the Federal Civil Service. During 25 
of those years she was chief historian for 
the 21st Air Force of the Military Airlift 
Command, USAF. She was presented a 
21AF plaque during military retirement 
ceremonies conducted in her honor at Head- 
quarters 21AF, McGuire AFB, N. J. She 
moved back to her home at 65 Harriet St., 
Springfield, Mass. 01107, in mid-August. 

STEWART McKELVEY has retired from 
the Republic Steel Corp. and is living in 
Tempe, Ariz. 


1930 


HAROLD CASSIDY has joined the staff 
of Hanover College. The emeritus profes- 
sor of chemistry at Yale and distinguished 
service professor of chemistry at St. Thomas 
Institute, Cincinnati, was awarded the hon- 
orary Sc.D. at St. Thomas’ 35th convocation 
Sept. 12. ELTON S. COOK, Institute dean, 
presented him for the degree’s bestowal. 
Prof. Cassidy delivered the convocation 
address, entitled “Research and Necessity.” 


1925 


WILLIAM R. McGILL, formerly associated 
with the financial consulting firm of Wain- 
wright & Ramsey Inc., is president of a new 
municipal consulting firm, McGill, Chilton 
& Mueller Inc., with offices in Phoenix and 
New York City. The new company’s execu- 
tive vice president is his wife, the former 
Virginia Lee Mueller, to whom he was 
married in December 1970. The new or- 
Zanization acts as financial consultants in 
all fields of municipal finance, including 
financing for hospitals, school districts, and 
borrowings secured by lease-pur chase 


agreements. 
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Mr. and Mrs. Keith Peterson (FLORENCE 
NICHOLAS) are active participants at Port 
Charlotte (Fla.) Cultural Center. The 
Million-dollar facility includes Port Char- 
lotte University, a public library, 420 -seat 
concert auditorium and small theater as 
well as craft training classrooms and a 
senior lounge. She teaches piano, organ 
and stitchery at the University and has 
recently promoted a ‘‘Friends of Music” pro- 
gram that will present five events during 
the next year. He does public relations for 
the Center, has organized a speakers bureau 
including 125 retirees with special talents, 
and has formed duplicate and party con- 
tract bridge plays. Both Petersons are 
former teachers in the Lakewood, Ohio 
Public schools and longtime residents of 
Cuyahoga County in Ohio. 
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An open event for alumni, parents and friends of Oberlin 
sponsored by the Extended Education Committee of the Alumni 
Board in the interest of sharing the intellectual excitement of 
Oberlin with many. Activities run from 5 p.m. Jan 12 to | p.m. 
Jan 14. Free time is planned for social hours, concerts, athletic 
events, and discussions with faculty and students. 


FACULTY: 


Kyoshi Ikeda, professor of sociology: 
ARE THE HYPHENATED AMERICANS 
A NEW BREED? Panel discussion of 
counselors from Indian-American, 
Asian-American, Hispanic-American, 
Afro-American and Appalachian-White 
American groups. 


Phyllis Glazier, instructor in English: 
STONE LIONS ROAR WHEN A VIRGIN 
PASSES. Stereotyped characters and 
attitudes in academic folklore betray 
a bias against women as professionals 
or serious students. Does it subtly 
reflect or influence reality? 


REGISTRATION FORM 


Oberlin Alumni Association 
Oberlin College 
Oberlin, Ohio 44074 


Please make 


Weekend, January 12-14, 1973. My check for $- 


Richard Schoonmaker, professor of 
chemistry: MOLECULAR ARCHITEC- 
TURE—THE ULTIMATE SYNTHESIS OF 
FORM AND FUNCTION. A layman's 
tour through the hemoglobin molecule 
with a side trip to HO. 


Dean Nuernberger, associate professor 
of music theory: COLLEGIUM MUSI- 
CUM; AN INSTITUTION FOR THE IN- 
STITUTION. The Oberlin Collegium 
performs old music on the instruments 
for which it was written. The Collegium 
idea, a group of amateurs within a 
college, has a rebirth inAmerica today. 
Demonstrations of old instruments will 
be a feature of the presentation. 


reservations for me at $10 apiece for the Winter 


is enclosed. (Checks 


payable to Oberlin College.) Also, please reserve the following for me at 


nights: 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| the Oberlin Inn for 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Single at $13 per night 
Single at $17 per night 


Double at $18 per night 
Double at $21 per night 


Donald Gilley,’28: ORGANIST FOR 
1,000 JUNE WEEK WEDDINGS 


Donald C. Gilley, ’28, retired Oct. 1 
as director of musical activities at 
the U. S. Naval Academy. During 
his nearly 30 years of service the 
various musical groups under his 
supervision earned the Academy na- 
tional recognition in the field of 
choral music. 

A well-known organist and choir- 
master before beginning his career 
at Annapolis, he became director of 
the 135-man Chapel Choir in Janu- 
ary 1944. Since that time the choir 
has performed at all chapel services 
for the brigade of midshipmen, at 
the White House, on network radio 
and television, in motion pictures, 
at churches up and down the East 
Coast and at an Easter Service in 
the Hollywood Bowl. 


Prof. Gilley was the first director 
of the 100-voice Midshipmen’s Glee 
Club, an organization that subse- 
quently achieved prominence 
through annual tours throughout the 
nation and numerous other public 
concerts. 

In 1950 Prof. Gilley founded the 
Antiphonal Choir which currently 
has 160 midshipman members. In 
addition to singing at the weekly 
Protestant Services at the Academy, 
the choir’s annual schedule has in- 
cluded appearances at the National 
Cathedral, St. Patrick’s Cathedral, 
Temple Emmanuel and the Fifth 
Ave. Presbyterian Church for the 
Massing of the Colors. 

Prof. Gilley is perhaps best known 
in the Annapolis area for his work 
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in connection with the Academy’s 
annual Christmas presentation of 
the ‘‘Messiah.” Last December he 
celebrated his 25th anniversary as 
director of the Handel classic, per- 
forming before capacity crowds in 
the Naval Academy Chapel. 

He personally designed the organ 
in the Academy Chapel. Over the 
years he has presented more than 
40 organ recitals and is the com- 
poser of numerous pieces for the 
organ and other instruments. His 
composition for organ and string 
quartet was performed at the Amer- 
ican Music Festival at the National 
Gallery of Art. As organist for the 
traditional June Week weddings at 
the Academy, he has played the 
“Wedding March” an estimated 
1,000 times. . 

A Navy veteran of World War II, 
Prof. Gilley taught at the Navy 
Chaplain’s School at Williamsburg, 
Va., where he directed the choir on 
a radio program “The Navy Sings,” 
broadcast weekly over CBS. 

A native of Stoughton, Wis., Prof. 
Gilley was a minister of music at 
Wesley Methodist Church in 
Worcester, Mass., prior to entering 
the Navy. From 1933-1938 he was 
head of the organ department at 
Butler University and the Jordan 
Conservatory of Music. He was head 
of the music department at Earlham 
College where he established the 
first major in music from 1928-1933. 

In addition to his Mus.B. from 
Oberlin, he holds the Mus.M. from 
Cincinnati. He has done additional 
graduate studies with Conrad Ber- 
nier and Dr. Thaddeus Jones of 
Catholic University. 
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Mr. and Mrs. HOWARD TANNER have 
moved to the El Castillo Retirement Resi- 
dences, Santa Fe, N. M. Address: 250 E. 
Alameda, Apt. 410, Santa Fe 87501. 
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HENRY SCOTT has retired from city civil 
service and is managing a mobile home 
court in Ft. Wayne, Ind. 
Ss 
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JACK HERBERTS was presented a special 
award from his classmates attending their 
50th Reunion in Oberlin last May, recog- 
nizing his prowess in lawn bowling. Last 
summer he met the official lawn bowling 
national champion of the U. S. and Canada 
in a singles tournament in Chicago. He 
finally won his match, he reports. 
ee 
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The Maryland Commission on Aging has 
completed distribution of a four-part report, 
“Maryland’s Older Citizens: An Assessment 
of Needs and Services,’ prepared by 
ROBERT T. LANSDALE and William D. 
Bechill. The federally-financed study covers 
the economic, physical and social conditions 
of Maryland’s older citizens and complies 
with the federal requirement that each state 
make a similar survey of its elderly under 
the Older Americans Act as amended by 
Congress in 1969. The Maryland study is 
significant because of the extraordinary 
qualifications of Lansdale and _  Bechill. 
Lansdale retired in 1970 from the faculty of 
the University of Maryland Schoo] of Social 
Work and Community Planning. He was 
commissioner of social welfare in New York 
State from 1943 to 1953. He directed a 
national study of old age assistance admin- 
istration for the Social Science Research 
Council in 1936-37 and is vice president of 
the Metropolitan Senior Citizen Center in 
Baltimore. He formerly was secretary of 
the Florida Citizens Advisory Committee 
on the Aged. Bechill, a faculty member at 
the University of Maryland, was .the first 
U. S. Commissioner on Aging from 1965-69. 


1920 


Mr. and Mrs. Anton Katholi (EDNA SIE- 
MENS) have moved to Palm Springs, Calif. 
They live near Palm Canyon Drive and she 
reports that “at night the palm trees are 
illuminated and our front windows face and 
frame the mountains.” 


1918 


The Rev. Stanley U. North, husband of 
MARGARET WRIGHT, died July 18 in 
Claremont, Calif. He retired in 1962 as 
general secretary of the United Church 
Board of Home Ministries. In 1961 he was 
honored by the National Council of 
Churches for his contributions to the cause 
of ecumenical home missions and his ‘‘deep 
concern for people who suffer from in- 
justice and lack of opportunity.” Prior to 
his ministry with the national church, which 
began in 1941, he was pastor of Congrega- 
tional churches in Park Ridge, N. J., Wal- 
ton, N. Y., and Briarcliff Manor, N. Y. In 
addition to his wife, he leaves sons Stanley 
Jr. and Dr. Wright W. and seven grand- 
children. 


1917 


Edwin M. Neff, husband of HELEN 
MILLER, died suddenly Aug. 16 at his home 
in Canton, Ohio. He was 77. A graduate of 
Heidelberg, he retired in 1960 as a realtor 
for the Leonard Agency in Canton, his home 
Since 1920. He was an Army veteran of 

I and had been an active member of 
the Lauderleigh group. Survivors include 
his wife, a son, two daughters and 12 
Brandchildren. 

ARTHUR OTIS, San Diego's oldest active 
advertising man, closed his agency Aug. 31. 
He had overated the Arthur Otis Advertis- 
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ing Agency in San Diego since 1959, but 
beean his career some 50 years ago last 
April in Davenport, Towa. He continues 
writing a arden column for the S7n Diego 
Union, which he began in 1960, and Plans to 


do more writing and catch u i 
men p on his garden 


SS ee a eS ee eo 
1913 


Cc prpraer 
‘ BETH PECK Lincoln has sold her home 
in Claremont, Calif., and is living with her 
son, John, in Glendora, Calif. 


1910 


SoS Sc eee e 

RUTH SPANGLER Day and her daughter, 
Mary Lou, have moved from Bozeman, 
Mont., to Las Cruces, N. M. Mary Lou is 
now on the faculty at New Mexico State 
Universitv, having previously taught at 
Montana State University. 


MYTHS AND REALITIES 
ABOUT ADMISSIONS 
Continued from page 13 
non-white minorities places a dispropor- 
tionately high priority on admitting 
white students of indifferent intellectual 
promise whose parents can pay their 
way. Efforts to recruit new kinds of 
interesting students whose presence 
might produce more pluralism are ur- 
gently needed . . . (But) new kinds of 
students must also be found who can 
pay a substantial part of their own 
bills.” 

This subcommittee was also blunt in 
its critique of the present student body: 

si Oberlin remained until the 
1960’s a college for earnest, hard-work- 
ing achievement-oriented youth. Over 
the last half of the 1960’s, however, ap- 
parent changes came over the attitudes 
and goals of college-bound American 
youth, and especially those of middle 
or upper-middle class Judeo-Protestant 
background. For whatever reasons— 
the war, the glut of affluence, a con- 
gealing economy, parental indulgence, 
an emerging counter-culture—the stur- 
dy link between the Judeo-Protestant 
work ethic and its cultural roots in the 
population began to come apart. At 
Oberlin and elsewhere this has resulted 
in serious problems of educational mo- 
tivation among those very students 
whose predecessors a decade or genera- 
tion ago were the heart of the Oberlin 
student body. Many students today do 
not seem to be where they want to be, 
or to be doing what they want to do. 

“Oberlin might profitably identify 
itself as a college open and eager for 
students who are still anxious to im- 
prove their educational status and 
career opportunities: To put it another 
way, Oberlin might seek out fresh cul- 
tural sources of youth interested in 
pursuing what used to be called the 
Protestant ethic. A notable source of 
such recruits is the broad category de- 


fined as first-generation college students 
of white blue-collar background.” 


The subcommittee also added small 
town/rural youth to its target group. 
Professors Blodgett and Brummett en- 
dorsed the efforts of the admissions of- 
fice in recent years to recruit more 
youngsters from Ohio who did come 
from blue collar, small town and rural 
backgrounds. The subcommittee urged 
an extension of this program beyond 
Ohio and sought a sharper definition of 
the program. 


Con Scholarships. The Conservatory 
emerged from the committee’s study 
with the consensus that the Con stu- 
dents were among the best in the coun- 
try and that Oberlin was holding its 
own with competitors. Clearly, Ober- 
lin could not compete with the city 
lovers, but there are many fine mu- 
sicians who prefer a less hectic atmos- 
phere. 

One concern the committee did ex- 
press was the apparent attempts of some 
of Oberlin’s competitors to award schol- 
arships without regard to financial need. 
Since this violates a basic Oberlin 
admissions policy, the committee urged 
the Arts and Sciences Division and the 
Conservatory to try getting other 
schools to change their tactics rather 
than abandon the Oberlin policy on 
financial aid. 

For both divisions, admissions in the 
decade ahead must be seen as one of 
enlarging and modifying the pool. Pre- 
selection dictates who will be the Ober- 
lin students of tomorrow. Unless the 
young people who apply to Oberlin have 
varied talents, personalities, motivations 
and expectations, Oberlin’s student 
body will begin to form a pattern. The 
faculty ideally should not have to take 
what it gets, it should get what it wants. 
Essentially that is Oberlin’s task and the 
task thus of all who care about Ober- 
lin’s future. Dean Buell recognizes that 
pre-selection is not easily altered. Yet 
he shares the belief of many Oberlin 
competitors that alumni can be a decid- 
ing force in widening and deepening the 
applicant pool. Oberlin is a_ national 
college of deservedly high reputation. It 
should always be able to select a mix 
of students that the faculty want and 
not be subject to the whims of the ac- 
ademic market place. The special fac- 
ulty committee completed its study 
confident that generations of Oberlin 
students had earned this college a place 
in the front ranks of the academic pro- 
fession and with alumni support there 
it would stay. 
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SPECIAL HALF-PRICE OFFER 


Os 


HE BEST ‘ALUMNI CHRISTMAS GIFT! 


THE ALLEN ART MUSEUM CATALOGUE 


of European and American Paintings and Sculpture 
trom aca to ois ti 


Almost 300 paintings and 100 sculptures — 
360 pages, 278 illustrations 


WRITTEN BY WOLFGANG STECHOW 
Emeritus professor of Oberlin College 


Hardbound with cloth covet, 
Regular price $6. 


~ NOW SPECIAL FOR OBERLIN ALUMNI: $ "3. 


Please send me. copies of the Allen Art Museum Catalogue at the special Alumni price of $3 each 
(plus 50¢ shipping per order). 


Aeeb ihe ; Name: 
: . . 0 
0 lenclose payment 


of - | Address: a 


(Mail orders and payment checks made payable to Oberlin College to: Allen Art Museum, Oberlin, Ohio, 44074) 


